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‘To Subscribers for 1875. 


TERMS: 








One copy, one year . ‘ ‘ - $3 00 copy to the person getting up the 

Two copies, one year ; : - 500; club, making nine copies ‘ $21 00 

Three copies, one year. ° . 7 50| Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

Four copies, one year ‘ , - 10 00 tra copy to the person getting up 

Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 
club, making six copies e . 14 00 extra copy to the person getting up 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 

CLUBS: 


g@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘* The 
Rescue’’ and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos: ‘Sunday Afternoon,’ ‘‘ Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good Evening.”’ 

«= To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘*‘ The Rescue,”’ and, as an 
extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,’’ ‘Good 
Morning,” or ‘‘Good Evening.”” 

«= To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘The Rescue,”’ ‘‘ Sunday 
Afternoon,’’ Good Morning,’’ and Good Evening.”’ 

u@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of the ‘* Rescue,” or ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon,’”’ or ‘‘Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good 
Evening.”’ 

§@ Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

ge The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

«a When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

«@ Subscribers can have the Chromo ‘“‘The Rescue,’? mounted on stiff Bristol 
board ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. We do not mount 
any of the other Chromos. 

ee CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
Lapy’s Book. 

g@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscribe * may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-oFFICE ORDER on Philadelphia, 
or a Drart on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-office Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY. 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pay 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, and 
will save you all trouble, as you will only have to take your Book from the post-office, 
a that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain. 


REMEMBER. 


No Chromo or Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late in caming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not, 
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THE BREATH OF SPRING. 


‘In these green days 
Reviving sickness lifts her languid head ; 
Life flows afresh ; and young-eyed health exalts 
The whole creation round.— Thomson's Seasons. 
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INTO THE LIGHT. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 








‘*PLEASE give me a flower, sir?”’ 

The person addressed stopped short in his 
walk, and looked frowningly at the odd little 
face peering at him through the ornamental 
fence that surrounded his grounds. 

‘*What did you say ?’’ he ungraciously asked. 

‘Please give me a flower.” 

“No!” and the owner of the numberless 
bright, beautiful messengers, turned again and 
went into the house. 

The child feasted her eyes for a few moments 
on the coveted blossoms, then jumped from her 
perch, pulled her pink sun bonnet over her 
curls, and ran away. 

The next morning the gentleman, musing as 
he walked his accustomed round, was inter- 
rupted by the same voice with its gentle plead- 
ing :— 

‘Please give me a flower ?”’ 

“I told you no yesterday ; did you not under- 
stand me?”’’ 

“Yes, sir; but it is to-day now.” 

“Well, I do not change my mind every 
twenty-four hours. Why do you not pluck the 
dandelions on the street; there are plenty of 
them at every turn?”’ 

** Because, sir, they look too bold. 
some to speak softly and look shy.”’ 

“Humph!” said the morose gentleman to 


I want 





himself, ‘‘perhaps I better give her one to 


practice by; though her voice is persuasive | 
| 


enough, for that matter.’’ 

But he walked on with his hands behind him, | 
and the little girl waited, and wondered if they | 
ever would unlock their fierce grasp of each | 
other; but they seemed not to, nor did he look 
at her again; and, as before, she went away 
empty handed. 

The day following, as he went down the gar- | 
den steps, he half confessed to a vague hope | 


that the brave little beggar would be at her 
post. Not thatshe meant to gratify her, but he 
wanted herthere. Yes, there she was ; he could 
see the brown curls flutter through the railing. 
He did not seem to take note of her as he 
strolled meditatively along, but he listened for 
her simple request, and at last, finding she was 
not going to make it, he stopped suddenly 
and looked steadily at her. She returned his 
gaze with heartiness, but without speculation ; 
naught but ready faith in him and the whole 
world was expressed in the clear depths of the 
brown, trustful eyes. A half dozen blue vio- 
lets were squeezed tightly together in one hand, 
as with the other she clung to the fence. 

“Will you give me a flower?” he asked, ina 
tone that seemed a command. 

A little puzzled doubt as to his meaning shot 
the bright color over her face for a moment, as 
she looked at the wealth of bloom clustered at 
his feet, then at the poor drooping things in 
her hand, but she climbed a little higher and 
reached them over to him. 

He took them every one, and the least possi- 
ble sigh fluttered over her lips. ‘Are you 
sorry you gave them to me?” he asked. 

‘No, sir; that is, not much. I can get 
more.’’ 

**What were you going to do with them?” 

“Take them to sister Lily. She is sick, sir, 
and going to die. I like pink ones best, be- 
cause when I lay them close to her white cheek, 
she gets rosy a little and I think she is better. 
But Lily says the violets, sir, bring hera breath 
from heaven. Lily is going to heaven soon, 
and will have plenty, so I think I’m glad I 
gave them to you,” and jumping down, she 
hurried away. 

The next day, and the next, and still another, 
the solitary walker looked in vain for his com- 
panion ; but the fourth, she was there, witha 
grieved lookin her brown eye, and a quiver on 
her red lip. He approached her with some- 
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what of interest in his step, lifted her over into 
the garden, and seated her in the very centre 
of a great bed of fragrant pinks, 

“There!” he said, “gather your hands and 
your apron full, your bonnet and pockets, too, 
if you like; they are nothing to me.”’ 

‘But I do not care for them now, if you 
please, sir,’ rubbing her palm gently over 
them, then lifting it again to see if a glow was 
lent to its whiteness. 

‘‘Not care for them! Pray, why not? Is 
this perverse trait in every child of Adam, to 
long only for what is denied him?’ and he 
struck his hand fiercely against his breast. 

“Lily is dead, sir ’’ replied the wee prattler, 
with touching brevity. 

“Then what did you come for?” his fingers 
unclenching. 

‘To bid the flowers good-by. Mrs. Brown 
says Iam to goto the poor-house. Are there 
many sparrows there, do you think, sir? I 
like birds.” 

“ Where?” ’ 

“At the poor-house. Lily said, ‘God takes 
care of the sparrows, and he will take care 
of me.’ Do you’ think he would let me feed 
them?” 

‘‘Notif you want to, Iventure tesay. What 
is your name?” 

“*Rosa.”’ 

‘“*Humph! it would better have been Rachel. 
There ’ll be bitterness enough in your cup, I 
doubt not ;’’ and without another word he put 
her back into the street, nay, into the great, 
cold world, alone—a tiny, gentle thing, who 
had claimed of him in her sad hour one sovth- 
ing word, and was denied. 

She looked at him a moment with mournful 
eyes, then said: “I think you feel bad too, but 
it’s not about Lily—and lonesome, and home- 
sick, and sorry, don’t you?’’ and she held out 
her hand in token of sympathy. 

He could but take it, yet its velvet touch 
seemed to sting him with a painful memory, 
and his firm lip grew sterner in its expression, 
as he strode back to the lawn, crushing the 
flowers beneath his impatient tread. But the 
sad words repeated themselves over and over. 
to him, as hour after hour he traversed the 
grounds, taking up the turf with every grind 
of his heel, and at last, halting suddenly, he 
called, “ John, did you see that child talking 
with me at the garden gate ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; she’s there now,’’ touching his 
hat. 

**Go with ber, and bring her back again, and 
the woman with whom she is staying.” 

** Yes, sir;”’ and in less than an hour he had 
returned with them. 

The woman replied to a strict questioning, 
“that the sick young lady was on her way with 
her little sister to a step-uncle in Boston, but 
stopped a bit, as she was too sick to go on. 
She then wrote a line for the uncle to come for 


‘Rosy,’ but he sent back word unkind enough, 
‘that they must shift for themselves, he had 
more mouths than he could fill.’ And then the 
young lady sank right down and died. I’m 
poor myself,” she continued ; “1 couldn’t think 
else of sending the sweet Jamb to the town, and 
I’ve brought her sister’s things, and the nice 
box she set store by, thinking maybe you'd like 
to keep her for help, she’s so handy.” 

“*T will keep her; you may go now. Come, 
Rachel,” and the little girl stepped through 
the broad gateway, never doubting but that 
God had taken her into his direct and special 
keeping. 

“Are you going to give me that box?” the 
gentleman asked, by way of conversation. 

**No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s not mine.” 

‘*Then perhaps it is mine.”’ 

“Tt is a lady’s,” Lily said, and she held her 
treasure tightly, half thinking he might claim 
it still. 

“Very well; put it in your sister’s trunk, 
and it will be carried to your room. You are 
to be my little girl new, whether you will or 
no. We are both alone in the world,” he 
mused, “‘there is no reason why we should not 
be alona together. It will only amount to 
that.”’ 

And so little Rosa Terry found herseif, not 
with the poor-keeper, as she had expected, but 
with one who, though rich in purse, must have 
been in heart impoverished, for, as the months 
went by, she saw never a smile upon his face, 
or heard from his lips a syllable of gladness. 

The housekeeper, too, was grim and silent; 
having no children of her own, and caring no- 
thing for them, she spelled out her duty toward 
‘this interloper”’ in strict, bare letters, and 
pronounced it with such sharp distinctness, 
that but for the sturdy little spark of sunshine 
that would keep itself alive inthe child’s brave 
heart, the dimples had forgotten to deepen in 
the fair, round cheek. 

Rosa was with Mr. Montague always in his 
morning walks; not because he requested, or 
ever desired companionship, but because she 
had an instinctive feeling in her embryo wo- 
man heart that he needed it. Sometimes he 
talked to her in his half-savage way; and at 
others she walked demurely by his side, her 
| bright countenance unshadowed as his was 
| cloudy and repellant. 
| “She has a spice of something in her,” he 
said to himself, as he noticed she walked around 
and looked at the flowers, but never culled one. 
‘*They were nothing to him,” he had said, and 
the child believed him ; but she wondered why 
freshly-eut ones always filled the vases in the 
house, and why the rooms were “just carpeted 
with roses ;’’ he never looked at them as she 
saw, or talked to the white and bronze figures 
as she loved to do, or held the sea-shells to his 
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ear, or touched the instrument that she knew | 
longed to speak forth its music. 

In youth a wisanthrope, Earnest Montague, | 
now scarce twenty-six, had secluded himself in 
this country village, deliberately cutting him- 
self off from the outside world. With a small 
portion of his inherited wealth, he had pur- 
chased .this tastefully furnished residence, and 
entombed himself, as it were, within it; for 
the dead could be hardly less mindful of beau- 
tiful sarcophagi, than was he of his fair sur- 
roundings. With a spirit embittered toward 
men and things of his age and time, he had 
familiarized himself with the sages and cynics 
of the past, plunging into a study of their theo- 
ries with all the avidity of a youthful energy 
wrested from its first, fresh purpose. 

If there had been recognized aim in this, it 
had all been well—an intent to store his mind | 
with useful knowledge; or point toward error | 
a successful weapon, or arm himself for conflict 
on the fierce battle-plains of life. Not so he 
schooled himself, but to a forgetfulness that lay 
a stigma and a slight upon his otherwise fair 
manhood. His record was pure; no vice or | 
pampered appetite bore testimony to inherent 
weakness, only a withdrawal from his kind; 
which, had he stopped to argue, he might have 
claimed his right inalienable as the pursuit of 
health or happiness. 

But though at all times he was gloomy and 
morose, little Rosa did not seem to fear him, 
or lose confidence in him, even when he de- 
prived her of her few pleasures. It is true, 
she begged him to kill her kitten “softly’’ | 
when he took from her her playful pet, and | 
looked at him in blank dismay when he bade | 
her visit ‘‘ John’s baby’”’ no more, and to keep | 
her pillow smooth in future. To be sure, he | 
would not have known she ‘loved the baby | 
dearly,’ or improvised a doll, if she had not 
confessed to him as much, in her fear that she 
might be doing wreng in cherishing affeetion | 
against his possible wish. And thus the long | 
years went on that made up her childhood, 
bringing to her many a lesson, unconned, per- | 
haps, in her study hours, but. impressed as | 
deeply as were they. | 

| 
| 
‘ 





Mr. Montague was her teacher, uncompro- | 
mising and stern, giving her mind a bias to- 
ward self-trust and reliance. True, hedid not 
seek to lessen her confidence in others; he 
said nothing about the great multitudes be- 
yond, or the few people within, her range of 
vision. But if her youth was not hedged with 
a wall of verdure and bloom, neither was it 
left open to thorn or desert waste. It could | 
hardly be that daily contact with a fresh, girl- 
ish nature should fail entirely of effeet upon 
the teacher himself. Rosa was sixteen now, 
growing fast toward the beautiful realm of wo- 
manhood. Where had she learned her witchery 
of manner, her gracefulness of speech? Not 
of himself, most certainly; nor of her other 





only companion, Mrs. Landon, the middle-aged 
lady who for the past year had sv pertinaciously 
insisted on claiming her for one day of each 
week. Ah! hedid not understand that nature 
takes care of her own developments. 

But he was growing uneasy. Ten years of 
fancied stoicism had not nade hin as impreg- 
nable as he vainly-believed. Rosa had taken 
upon herself the care,of the rooms, and the 
very arrangement of the many decorations and 
draperies would rouse to quick action the 
heart he had called dead. He had never 
sought to evoke her talent for music, and now, 
of its own free will, when about her light 
work, her untrained voice would break out in 
sweetmelody—snatches of old ballads, learned, 
he divined, long ago, from the Scotch lassie 
John had made his wife—weird and quaint, 


| but familiar, too, and possessing a power over 


him at once harrowing and irresistible. 

Whatever had been her reluctance in piuck- 
ing the flowers in her childhood, it had long 
since been overcome, for beautiful and varied 
combinations now replaced the gardener’s 
stereotyped bouquets, and many a one was 
twined with the brown ripples of her hair. 
But the most trying time of all to him was 
when at twilight she would bring the trifling 
needle-work taught her by Mrs. Landon, into 
the library. She was quiet, unless he addressed 
her; but the very sight of the bright wools 
and the motion of her white fingers seemed to 
torture him, for at times he would spring from 
his seat and pace back and forth the room; at 
others, leave it altogether, and stride over the 
lawn as she had seen him on that memorable 
day long years agone. 

But she kept coming, whether she under- 
stood or not. True, she did not ask him, as in 
childish days, “if he could not stop being 
sorry ;’’ but he felt almost as surely questioned 
and rebuked by her winsome efforts to draw 
him from himself to some pleasant thought, 
whether it were only to know ‘“‘ why the golden 
crocuses looked up, or what the starry syl- 
lables of heaven did signify.’"" And daily her 
beauty brightened like tropie tints beneath 
the sun, and her voice mellowed as the soft 
tones of the harp, and where song and laugh- 
ter had so long been shut out, there had melody 
itself engendered. 

One evening when, perhaps, there had been 
more than usual tu excite him, Mr. Montague 
said toher, ‘‘In ten days I shall be on my way 
to Europe.” 

“Oh, sir! and take me witi you?’’ she ex- 
claimed, looking up gladly. 

“Would you like to go?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! above all things in the 
world.” 

“But I shall not take you.” 

Her countenance fell a little. 

“Nay,” he continned, “Tam going pur- 
posely to free myself of your socivty.” 
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She flushed deeply, not angrily ; for she was 
accustomed to his abrupt style of address, but 
painfully to feel that her kindly-intentioned 
efforts at entertainment had proven an annoy- 
ance to him. 

“This must not be,” she said, recovering 
herself. ‘“‘1t is 1 who will go away. I cannot 
deprive you of your home.” 

“Home!” he repeated. ‘Home is where 
there is one to love us, and one to love. I 
have no home. But where would you go?” 

“T could not tell at a moment’s thought ; but 
there must be some one somewhere who needs 
assistance, companionship, or instruction. 
Your long-continued kindness must have fitted 
me for some position of usefulness. «I only 
ask time to find what it is.’’ 

“Ah, child! what do you know of the 
world ?”’ 

“Nothing, perhaps, except that I can make 
conjecture from the knowledge I have had of 
a few denizens thereof. When I first entered 
this room, I had learned but the twenty-six 
simple characters, which proved, it seems, the 
key to most of the profound volumes here; 
and now I can read them all, whether in native 
or foreign tongue. You have never asked me 
of my history; indeed, when I came here, I 
was too young to be supposed to remember ; 
but I have picked up here and there a thread 
in my past. Lean recall the faces that blessed 
my babyhood. I remember a neat cottage, 
roomy and cool of asummer time. I can see 
now the shading willows sway in the sunlight, 
and dip their long arms in the stream, and 
hear the morning and twilight sounds. Not 
much of luxury was there, but heartsome com- 
fort, [am sure. I think papa had some means 
beside his business, for he took us all away 
sometimes on pleasure trips, and sometimes he 
took Lily alone. Then there seemed to come 
trouble, for we had to give up our pretty 
house, and mamma was long sick, and papa 
dropped suddenly dead, and our money was 
gone, and our home, and there was only Lily 
and me, and she faded away like a fragile 
flower. And one other of God’s family I have 
known, who took a homeless orphan within 
precincts long held sacred to himself.” 

“And judging from what you know?” 

“Tam not afraid.” 

“But you do not speak of the one who, when 
appealed to, bade you take care of yourself, or 
of harshness and chill where you looked for 
warminth. And what impression is lefton your 
mind as to the effects of life’s experience on 
those you have known?” 

“That they have all shrank away.” 

He rose and walked toward the window. 
“Come here,” he said. “You observe the 
rock beyond the lawn?”’ 

She bowed. 





*On the morning of the creation, and for | 


centuries of spring-times since, the grass sprang 


up green and flourished there; but some of 
earth’s ‘kind denizens’ you speak of saw fit 
to roll this burden hither to be a weight hence- 
forth forever upon it.’’ 

“But the vines have climbed over and do 
blossom there.”’ 

He waved his hand impatiently. 

‘* What if it were rolled upon, and was bear- 


' ing down your heart?” 


“T would remove it, sir.” 

He looked down at her slender hands. 

She smiled. ‘Yes, with these, and the 
mighty lever of God’s grace.” 

“And failing this?” 

“‘T would try to grow deep beneath and 
broad around, till I could mount above it.” 

She looked up, but he had turned to leave 
the room. She was not altogether sure what 
the act bqded, or at all certain of the future ; 
but she felt the strong courage she had ex- 
pressed, and retired with the belief that what- 
ever change was to come, would be the one 
most needed. Her faith in Lily’s God had 
never been shadowed by the new atmosphere 
that had so long surrounded her, or her love 
of Lily’s Bible overgrown by the fresh branches 
hung from the tree of knowledge. 

She did not see Mr. Montague at breakfast. 
It had scarcely happened ten times in as many 
years that he had been away from home, and 
she rightly conjectured that he had gone to 
the city to secure passage for a distant shore. 
What were the freight he would carry thither? 
She went out toward the artificial rock. She 
had never examined it closely before. Now 
she studied it with a will; and a purpese, too, 
it seemed, for after a little she drew away the 
clambering roses that adorned it, and loosened 
the topmost stone from its moss cementing, 
then another and another, finding, as she 
worked on, that what seemed so huge was 
only small rocks closeiy compacted by the 
same bond of union; and these she steadily 
worked upon till they were removed. John 
looked on in consternation, and finally ven- 
tured :— 

‘*Miss Rosy, you ’ll wear yourself out, and 
hurt your white hands, and I’m afraid the 
master mightn’t like the stones took away.”’ 

“*I feel sure that he would not deter me, 
John, were he looking on, and I much more 


| fear that he will not see it than that he will.’”’ 


‘*All right, miss; but he sees more’n he 
seems to.”” ' 

The nether stones were larger, and deeply 
imbedded, but she worked resolutely on till 
the last was upturned. Some disgusting forms 
of life were revealed, and long spires of yellow 
grass from which the greenness had been 
pressed ; but she felt herself victorious, though 
heated and weary, when at sunset she sought 
her room. 

Mr. Montague had returned late in the even- 
ing, but unable to sleep; daybreak had found 
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him in surprised contemplation of the new 
feature in the familiar path. The rock was 
gone, and in its place was a clear-cut circie, 
and bits of plants had been carefully set in the 
freshly loosened soil, perennials all, he noted, 
and well watered, every one. 

“There is design in this,’ he thought, as 
with mingled displeasure and admiration he 
looked toward the displaced, disjointed rock. 
The stones lay separately against the fence ; 
those on which the lichens’ sparse growth of 
meagre soil had begun to form were first; and 
over the others lay the moss with its fibrous, 
clinging roots exposed and already shrivelled. 

“John,” he demanded, ‘“‘who made this 
change?” 

*‘Miss Rosy, sir: and I was not to clear the 
rubbish till you bia me.’ 


“T could have sworn it,” he said; and per- | 


haps the lesson was not lost, for he pondered 


long. But there was no uplift of the cleuds | 


or change of purpose ; from the sound and the 
scenery of familiar things he must go. 

Rosa absented herself from the library during 
the whole day. A new shyness had come over 
her since he had said her presence was distaste- 
ful; but at night he called her to him. He 
said not a word, but took her hands in his and 
looked closely at them. They trembled a little, 
but she felt he was not displeased when he 
drew his fingers gently over the many bruises 
and scratches they had received. 

*‘Rosa!’’ he said, at length, using her own 
name for the first time, and with a slight in- 
flection of tenderness, ‘‘ when you know more 
of the cold, censorivuus world, you will see 
how impossible it is that 1 should take you 
with me. You have always given me cheerful 
obedience, and I require it now. Mrs. Landon 
has solicited me to allow you to accompany 
her in her contemplated journeyings, and I am 
glad to leave you in hercare. I shall close the 
house. Mrs. Camp will return to her friends, 
and John will find employment near enough to 
have some supervision of the place ; and what- 
ever you wish to leave behind will be safe 
here. I have desired Mrs. Landon to order 
for you a suitable outfit, and shall leave in her 
hands ample funds for all your needs, which I 
wish you to use without hesitation. Will you 
obey in the future as in the past?” 

“‘Most gladly, sir. I owe you all that I can 
give, or yourequire. Will you be long away ?”’ 

“IT cannot tell. If I ever return, it will be 
with an earnest desire to recall you. Will you 
come?” 

She bowed. 

“I shall inform you from time to time of my 


whereabouts, and I shall wish you to write me | 


sometimes of your health and the like; but I 
wish neither gossip nor sentiment. 1 shall be 
absent to-morrow, and Mrs. Landon desires 
you to come as soon as may be toher. I may 
pot see you again. Good-by!’’ 


- 


VOL. xC.—27 


Three years had passed. The pleasant in- 
| tervale that lies between childhood and wo- 
| manhood had been filled with new and varied 
| experiences for Rosa Terry. From almost 
| cloister life ; from a severe, rigid school; from 
| a home whence the sweet courtesies and warm 
, affections were excluded, she had gone forth 
| into the world’s fascinations and pleasures, to 

traverse the sweet fields of sentiment and 
poesy, and touch the vibrant wires whereon 
the harmonies are strung. She had stepped 
upon enchanted ground, and listened, where 
the magnolia blooms, and Southern stars glow 
warm, to a tale of love whose strength and 
fervor her own beauty and worth had fired. 
| And now, amidst it all—the new fluctuations, 
the sweet enticements—Mr. Montague’s short, 
characteristic letter had bidden her return. 

She leaned back in the carriage and closed 
, her eyes as she neared the place. From cold 
mountains to tle sunny plain there had been 
| easy transit; but the toiling back with her 
| new weight, though it were of joy, was at- 
| tended with somewhat of hesitance and pain. 
| Yet the mental survey of hill and dale, and 
the fair land between, helped her, and she 
| Sprang up the garden walk and entered the 
house, smiling, happy, and beautiful, in her 

hopeful courage, her radiant mien. Mr. Mon- 
| tague sat with his back toward the door, but 
she glided noiselessly around and placed her- 
| self before him. 
‘*Monsieur,”’ she said, little thinking how 
| her first playful word of greeting sent his 
heart shivering back over the charm he had 
| sought to bridge. 

**Rosa!’”’ he exclaimed, the pained look on 
his faee giving way to a smile that glorified it. 
| *T had not thought that you could come to- 
day. Rosa, beautiful, beloved ! thrice welcome 
home !”’ 

She thanked him, a conscious blush vivifying 
| her features. She had not thought he had un- 
| derstood. Like the light—ethereal, quiet, but 
| potential—must this new, sweet influence have 
| revealed itself, in her written word, or the 
| silent language of her eye. But he was not 
| displeased, and her coming home was happy 
| as it was strange. The rooms were airy and 
| light, the piano open, and music leaves strewn 
about, and the master’s face cleared of the 
shadows that had hung there heavy and dark. 
She could but look at him again and again, 
there was such noble, intellectual beauty, 
lighted up as with rays beaming over a cloud 
—sad drops, made into the rainbow’s tissue. 
| And his voice, melodious with the heart-tone 
in it, no longer the harsh, metallic ring. Oh, 
how delightful, how genial might this home 
‘become! Mrs. Camp had been reinstated, and 

the light converse at the cheerful table almost 
' banished the remembrance of the old, stiff for- 
| mality that had once made the evening meal an 
| irksome necessity rather than a pleasant repast. 
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She marvelled at while she could not under- 
stand the change. Perhaps in his three years’ 
sojourn in foreign lands this long closed foun- 
tain had been unsealed; or, ‘as in her own 
case, some new conduit opened, through which 
did flow the fresh, pure waters of hope and 
joy. But she would not question the cause ; it 
was happiness enough to know that the old 
stone was rolled away, and she smiled to her- 
self to think that her laborious work had been 
prophetic; and in his heart, as on the lawn, 
verdure had sprung up where barrenness had 
been. She found that Mr. Montague now 
sought the society he had so long ignored, and 
many a pleasant evening was enjoyed with the 
young people of the village, and numberless 
gay parties dashed through the old garden gate 
to their frolicsome canter over the primrose- 
bordered roads. 

Rosa was a charming acquisition to any cir- 
cle. Her natural frankness and forgetfulness 
of self had not been sacrificed to the acquired 
sparkle and vivacity of her ways; and the pe- 
culiar mode of her education—the grand, deep, 
elementary truths, overlaid, as it were, with 
ornate tracery—rendered her conversation 
most interesting and delightful. At home she 
was sunshine and joy, and Mr. Montague 
found in her dear companionship at once 
a balm and stimulant for all the sorrows and 
to all the activities of life. He never had 
questioned her concerning friends she had 
made during her absence ; indeed, he seemed 
not to care to know of her life as apart from 
his. John brought and carried her letters, and 
no inquiry was made as to her correspondence, 
and their warm friendship, like the summer 
days, ripened into September glory. But now 
her suitor asked permission to visit her at her 
home, and without delay she handed the letter 
to Mr. Montague, saying :— 

‘“Will you please read this, sir, and look at 
the miniature within the case ?”’ 

He took it calmly enough, but started spas- 
modically, his brows contracting as he glanced 
at the heading; then a gray pallor spread 
slowly over his face as his eye ran down the 
loving words to the clearly traced signature. 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed; ‘what 
fatality is this?’’? snatching up the locket, 
gazing a moment on the pictured face, then 
dashing it to the floor, shivering it to atoms. 
‘Rachel! Rachel!’ he said, unconsciously 
giving her the old name of bitterness. ‘I 
would sooner sever from your body that fair 
hand than promise it to him! Yes, it must be 
Robert’s son,”” he mused. ‘‘There must be 
treachery inborn, and murderous deceit in all 
belonging to that race.’’ And in his agitation 
he walked and walked, till the waiting girl 
thought there must be miles on miles enecom- 
passed within the circle of that room. But she 
did not tremble, though her long lashes drooped 
a little sadly as her thoughts flashed back over 


the past. He was the stern, cold man who 
had taken away even the mute treasures that 
she loved ; he had denied her the pittance of a 
flower ; and now he would dash this new hope 
she felt. And she must acquiesce ; there would 
be no appeal. And yet she pitied him; per- 
haps some hunger of his heart had made him 
harsh ; there was a differencein natures. Hers, 
for a like cause, had opened toward one who 
proffered her affection, without, perhaps, con- 
sidering whether through life and unto death 
she could follow where he led. She glanced 
up. Mr. Montague was looking upon her ten- 
derly, but with a new pain expressed in the 
deep lines about his mouth. 

‘*Rosa,”’ he said, in a constrained voice, ‘‘I 
judge you are not plighted to this man. I de- 
sire that for one year you will hold no commu- 
nication with him, except by the one letter 
that shall convey to him-my disapproval. At 





the end of that time, if you wish, I will with- 
draw the ban, and he shall be at liberty to 
| prove that faithfulness can exist with such a 
| heritage.”’ 

She thanked him simply, stooping down to 
| gather the fragments of the ruined picture. 
| The act touched him; he took her hand. 

* Ah, child, child!” he said, ‘‘I should have 
shielded you from this; and yet it might have 
been the remnants of your broken heart you 
gathered.” And he left the room with a sad, 
labored step. 

The winter days were speedily approaching, 
and there was much work to be accomplished. 
Rosa quickly saw that on her depended the 
maintenance of cheerfulness in Mr. Montague. 
Her first few weeks of natural dejection had 
east him back into the dead calm of the old 
sluggish sea, and with a spirit that showld not 
succumb, she sought to draw him thence by 
keeping her own interest alive in trifling but 
suggestive things. She called upon him to as- 
sist her in re-potting the plants and in removing 
the more-delicate ones from the reach of the 
frost, and kept herself and him at work with 
such untiring energy that he playfully told her 
she was trying to usurp John’s place. But her 
end was gained as to him and her own bloom 
restored by the unselfish endeavor. 

Since his retarn from Europe, Mr. Montague’s 
awakened feelings had suggested that he must 
make some practical use of his long years of 
study, else that portion of his life was wasted, 
since it would in no way influence mankind ; 
and he was diligently at work upon a book 
designed to benefit and bless all searchers after 
| knowledge, daily lessons himself learning from 
| the living volume near him ; rejoiced, yet pain- 
| fully rebuked, to see how the dear girl was 
| growing, as she said, ‘deep beneath, and 
broad around, till she could overcome.” 

She had now attained her twentieth year, 
and the perfection of her beauty. Her sur- 
passing loveliness and varied accomplishments 
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attracted many estimable young gentlemen to 
her side, but Mr. Montague saw that none 


were permitted to pass the boundary ef quiet | 


friendship. Doubtless he understood the cause. 


He longed to fathom her heart as they sat now | 
together on the rustic garden seat. But a 


month remained of the stipulated year. Oh, 
the dreariness and desolation that must come 
in the very heart of summer, to her heart or 
his own! 

John in passing handed him some papers; 
he turned one carelessly and glanced at its con- 
tents. A quick ejaculation escaped him as his 
eye was arrested ; a mingled look of sudden re- 
lief and. compassionate tenderness shot over his 
features, then his hand clenched fiercely. 

“Are you ill, or in any way distressed ?’’ 
asked Rosa, watching him with alarm. 

He looked at her sadly ; he was more tender 
than of yore, for a tear filled his eye, and hers 
softened with sympathy. 

‘*My child,”’ he said, ‘‘did you love this man ? 
Were you looking gladly forward to the frui- 
tion of your hopes? Could you bear that iny 
fears had proven true?’’ 

‘* Yes, if I must,’’ she said, and her brown 
eyes did not waver. 

He pointed out the item in the paper, the 
marriage notice of Louis Harding, of Alabama, 
to a young lady of the same place. 

Her cheek deepened to a painful, vivid scar- 
let, but she did not move, and after a little she 
looked up. lHle had expected her to faint, but 
she did not; and rising, he laid his hand on her 
hair, saying, ‘‘ Thank God, thank God, that it 
is no worse!” and he walked away, feeling 
that she might wish to be alone. 

He could not read her feelings, but he felt 
immeasurably relieved. Her nature was deep 
and strong; this love in its flow had not pene- 
trated the secret place, else its sudden check 
had dried up the springs thereof. 

The subject was not again referred to; but 
one day, after a month or two had gone by, 
and her manner had not materially altered, he 
said to her :— 

‘*T should like to take you away with me for 
a day; that we may return at evening it will 
be necessary to take the earliest train. Shall 
you feel strong enough to rise to-morrow by 
daybreak, that we may start comfortably ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; I will go with pleasure wherever 
you wish.” 

Accordingly they set out, riding many hours 
on the cars; then Mr. Montague put her intoa 
carriage and seated himself beside her, driving 
through the beautiful region with a pre-occu- 
pied air and grave countenance. Rosa sat 
silently, making no comment on the rare scen- 
ery, but she noted that the hand which held 
the retns closed convulsively as they passed a 
charming villa; and directly a slight curve 
brought them into a shaded avenue. There 
was a residence beyond, she conjectured, for 
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over the spacious gateway was lettered in green 
| and gold, “‘Everglade.”’ Clean-cut through 
the forest she saw was the path, and in a mo- 
| ment she had risen with an exclamation of de- 
light at the unexpected beauty of the place. 
Ata little distance, like playful billows thrown 
suddenly up from an emerald sea, was a suc- 
, cession of grassy Knolls that rolled gently back 
again to a peaceful ievel, and in the very cen- 

tre of the plain, girt northward by lofty trees, 
| and opening toward the sunset, rose a marvel 
| of architectural skill, a house so noble and 

grand, yet so generous and inviting withal, 
| that a home seemed stretching its broad arms 
toward them; quiet but sunny, the type of a 
restful joy that knows no longings. Mr. Mon- 
tague assisted her to alight, and a middle-aged 
couple ran out to meet them. 

‘‘The Lord bless you, Mr. Earnest !"’ said the 
woman, “‘my old eyes have grown dima watch- 
ing for your coming, year in and year out, for 
the sixteen agone. I thought mayhap the Lord 
would bring you hither yet. But you are not 
the bonny lad you were,’’ and she seized his 
extended hand, kissed and moaned over it. 

‘No; years have told on me as well as you. 
I see you received my letter. I thank you and 
Simon for all your devotion, some other time I 
will tell you how much. And now you will 
. please offer the young lady some refreshment.”’ 

They understood that he did not wish the 
past recalled, and hastened to do his bidding. 

After an hour’s rest, he took Rosa over the 
house, opening most of the rooms. She exa- 
mined them admiringly ; luxury and taste were 
manifest every where, while the peculiar, pleas- 
ant, homefulness that attracted her toward the 
place, was preserved amid all the exquisite 
appointments. He attended her silently, and 
when they reached the music-room, he seated 
her there, placing himself opposite. A piano 
was there with its rosewood case thrown back, 
and a gilded harp with its broad ribbon of blue. 
Oh, what was the history of all this silence, 
where there seemed no gloom? 

‘**Rosa,’”’ commenced Mr. Montague, with a 
tear-softened voice, ‘‘this was the home of 
my boyhood. Every nook of the house, and 
every inch of the vast grounds, has echoed my 
footfall and resounded with my merry laugh ; 
and wherever my eye can rest, there riseth 
some picture of memory. I had a father and 
mother, and a sweet, shy sister, beautiful as a 
poet’s dream; and a friend, nephew of Mrs. 
Spencer our cherished neighbor, who lived in 
the pretty villa at our left. He was older than 
I, and in my boyish fondness, I called him my 
pattern, my hero, and lavished on him almost 
a woman’s tenderness, and my heart throbbed 
with a joy I could not express, when I found 
he was to become my brother too, for he had 
won the tender heart of my sister by all the 
fascinations with which he was so fatally gifted. 





When he returned home for a season, I felt that 
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I had little less to bear than the timid girl, who , 


kept singing to herself her heart’s sweet hopes, 
as she fashioned the dainty garments that were 
to deck her when a bride. She was twenty, 
just your age, Rosa, and I two years younger. 
Ah! there was a mystery then, and strange 
sweetness mingled with the thought, of those 
two dearest lives on earth to me, being merged 
into one. As the time drew near for their 
union he wrote for a postponement ; then, after 
a long, strange silence, without warning, came 
the news of his marriage, and like a wounded 
dove, Myrtie fell forward, about there where 
you sit, Rosa; and when we lifted her, we 
found the life-spark had gone out! 

*‘Oh, I cannot tell you how my love for the 
false demon turned to gall; or how with a 
deadly hate I would have followed him the 
world over for a taste of his blood, had I mot 
been stayed by my mother’s hand, when her 
own heart broke in anguish. My father lost 
his interest in life and quickly followed, and I 
was left alone, save for Simon and his wife and 
my tutor. Mrs. Spencer, who deplored her 
nephew’s faithlessness, Sought by every kindly 
act to comfort me. I was young, my spirits 
were ardent and elastic, and after a time I out 
grew my sorrow. She then invited a niece to 
visit her, cousin of the false-hearted Robert, 


but unlike him as the fair eve is unlike the. 


burning noonday sun. She was beautiful to 
me. Grace was her name, and Nature had 
endowed her with that rare poetry of motion 
which entitled her to it, and my slackened 


heart-strings twined about her, as the one | 


spared blessing of my life. 

“Mrs. Spencer was to remove to the South 
in the autumn, and, as I had attained my ma- 
jority, Grace and I were to be married before 
she left. This place, entailed to my eldest son, 
was to be our home. 1 had it renewed and 
beautified, and furnished as you see it now, 
and named it after my own fancy (you noticed, 
perhaps). It was to mean cheer and perpet- 
ual brightness. Alas, for the shadows that 
have fallen upon it! And the darkness! how 
hath it been prevalent over the light! 

‘In the interim Louis, brother of my sister’s 

murderer, came unsummoned to visit his aunt, 


and my slumbering wrath was again kindled ; | 


but for the sake of Grace I said nothing, though 
l would not meet him. He hada cousin’s claim 
on her society, and I knew they were much 
together, but I trusted her, and as I was neces- 
sarily absent much at this time, she depended 
on him for an escort. Mademoiselle Labarru, 
who was the children’s governess, and had 
gained the family’s friendship, and somewhat 
of my own also, was the first to arouse my sus- 
picions, and often when I entered the hall her 
simple ‘ Monsieur,’ and a deprecating wave of 


her hand would tell me where I might find | 
them together. But they were never disturbed | 


at such times, for I went away to quiet what I 





felt must be only the self-torturing pangs of a 
too fond lover. 

‘*My sister had owned a beautifal watch. 
After she died, 1 had a copy of the only picture 
we had of her (which 1 afterward laid on my 
father's still heart) transferred to the most 
delicate ivory, and inserted within the case of 
the watch, and when I had learned to love 
Grace, her likeness was placed in the other 
side ; my two treasures, worn always over my 
heart. 

“One morning, as I held Grace in my arms 
to whisper her ‘good-by’ for a few days, she, 
amid many endearing words, begged that I 
would leave the watch with her. 1 hesitated ; 
it was so dear, but after all, not so dear as her 
own sweet self, and I placed it in her hands 
with a reluctance I remember now, under the 
pressure of all these years. She promised the 
greatest care, and when I returned, my first 
question was for it. She was embarrassed and 
agitated, and endeavored, with playful art, to 
divert my thonghts. But when I insisted, she 
confessed that Louis had wished it for a little 
while, and he was away. I was angry, dis- 
tressed, and wounded, for she knew all, and 
knowing it, had done this thing. She begged 
my forbearance, assuring me that it should 
soon be restored on my next return, and I must 
perforce seem satisfied. When I came again, 
mademoiselle pointed to the arbor where Grace 
and Louis were sitting absorbed in each other ; 
emotion for which there could be but one name 
agitating their features. One of the little girls 
ran in at that moment saying as she saw me, 
‘Oh, Mr. Earnest, your beautiful watch is lost.’ 
I sent ker for Grace, and she came in with the 
same story, tears running down her sweet face 
as she clung to me begging my forgiveness. 
‘They hoped to find it yet,’ she said, ‘for de- 
tectives were employed in the search.’ 

“TI could not gain any very clear evidence 
| concerning it, for it was in Louis’ hands last, 
and I would not address him, and I suspected 
soon after, what I now fully believe, that he 
kept the watch for the sake of her pictured 
face. I told Grace I should go that night to 
the city to take measures respecting it; but 
changed my mind, and at evening went through 
the gate yonder to reach the house by a short 
path through the garden. I heard a murmur 
| of voices, and stopping, I found Grace and her 
cousin in earnest conversation. I did not in- 
tend to listen, but the words of his pleading 
caught my ear, and I could not move; the lan- 
guage of love needed no interpreter to my 
heart, and Grace sobbing at his evident sorrow 
was reminding him of her pledge which could 
not be broken, though deeply repented of. 
Then I heard my name mentioned, and then 
Louis threw himself at her feet and bésought 
her to ask release; and she, kissing his fore- 
head, promised, under the solemn moonbeams, 
| as she had promised me, when I asked her if 
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the tie that bound us should not endure unto, 


nay, beyond the grave. 

“I waited for no more. The impulse to 
strangle the viper froze in my heart. I turned 
away, came into the house, gave Simon hur- 
ried instructions as to the place, wrote a line 
to Grace, telling her she was free, walked to the 
city that night and took passage for a foreign 
shore, as lonely a wanderer as ever strayed 
through the world’s wilderness. But my grief 
like a phantom followed me, and in two years 
I returned, and lived almost a hermit life, 
where I was unknown, until you, little Rose, 
blossomed in my path. You know the rest, 
and understand why I have never entered these 
grounds until to-day. Louis Harding was the 
name of my rival, Rosa, and your recreant 
lover was his namesake, and from his exact 
likeness, I believe, the son of Robert Harding, 
who by his treachery crushed out my sister’s 
life. Will you come now with me and look at 
a picture of Grace? 

She followed him across the hall into a beau- 
tiful room. He sank down in the first chair, 
while she looked around. Within a little re- 
cess was a white-draped couch, and the elegant 
appurtenances of the toilet, preparation for 
life’s sweet comforts and calm slumbers. Op- 
posite was the picture, which she started to 
see, and studied with strange agitation. 

“Will you please tell me her other name? 
Grace what?” 

“Irving,’’ he said. 

She concealed her face for a moment; then, 
turning again, beheld another picture just back 
of where Mr. Montague sat. How angel fair! 
How vaguely familiar, too, like the other! 
And her memory flashed back, and she dropped 
into a seat, her heart quivering, and tears 
raining over her face. Oh, the world’s strange 
mysteries! its inexplicable woes! Mr. Mon- 
tague approached her and touched her hair. 

** All this is of the past, Rosa; the dust of 
twenty years has settled upon it. But I thank 
you for these tears; they fall like healing 
balm. I owe it to you to say how much your 
brave bearing of your small troubles, and your 
courageous meeting of a greater one, have 
helped me, and how the lesson of the rock 
followed me the world over; and I owe it to 
myself to say that in my seeming cruelty I 
meant to be most kind. I could not let your 
heart-strings twine around any object until 
they would bleed if severed therefrom. Your 
happiness was precious to me, and your society 
more dear than I dared admit, though I left 
you for years to believe it was an annoyance to 
me. You will understand now how your 
sweet, girlish ways, your beauty, your artless- 
ness, recalled the brightness of a youth that 
ended in bitterness. And yet my story is not 


alltold. Forty years, sad and regretful though | 
they be, have brought me but to the prime of | 


my manhood, and I love again. 


Look up, | 
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| Rosa. With those eyes looking upon me, in 
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whose light I expected to live, and in this 
room, where so many hopes clustered, I tell 
you that I love yow as only a man can love 
who has come through like experience. Per- 
haps I should not tell you, since I cannot hope 
for a response ; but it is your right to know. 
You will believe, Rosa, in the light of my his- 
tory, that it was not for my own sake that I 
wished to put your own and your lover’s faith- 
fulness to the test of time. Your heart’s 
depths were not touched, my child, else with 
your earnest nature it had not come out thus 
unscathed.”’ 

Ah! she felt it now, and comprehended 
what love, with all its sweet affluence of mean- 
ing, might be, as such affection, bearing, as it 
were, the scent and savor of bruised spices, 
was offered at her shrine. But she could not 
answer ; nay, she must not, and not seeming 
to expect it he led her toward the door. He 
stopped suddenly. 

“‘Myrtie!”’ he cried, catching sight of the 
pictured face before him, and staggering as 
though some new dart had pierced him. “Oh! 
whence is this?’ and a dizzy faintness came 
over him. 

Rosa placed him in a seat, and passed her 
hand over his brow, and in a’ moment he re- 
covered. 

“Did you not place it there,’ she said, 
“when you furnished the room ?”’ 

**No, my child; I never saw it before. How 
strange! how strange!’’ musing, as he gazed; 
but directly he said, ‘‘ We must be going now. 
You must partake of some refreshment; I 
shall require none.’’ 

Their journey back was accomplished in si- 
lence, and was occupied with solemn thoughts ; 
and when they arrived home, Rosa requested 
him to await her in the library, as though the 
day's disclosures had not been enough. She 
joined him presently, with the little box in her 
hand that she bore when she first entered the 
house. 

“It is late,” she said, ‘‘and we are both 
weary, but I doubt if we could sleep much, 
and I cannot retire without saying that I fear 
I have innocently lengthened the period of an 
unexplained mystery. I was a child, not un- 
derstanding the value of the trinket intrusted 
to me, or my duty concerning it. I placed it 
with Lily’s things, as yousaid, and the memory 
of it had become dim. But this is your watch, 
Iam sure. I studied the faces with Lily when 
she was sick, and when I looked upon your 


| treasures to-day they seemed to link me witha 


far-off memory.”’ 

“It is the same,” he said, raising it to his 
lips with a troubled sigh. 

A folded note within the box stated that 
“the writer, Lily Terry, had found the watch 
in a bureau-drawer ata place of resort. She 
took it to the landlord, who said the room had 
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been occupied by a French lady, who had left 
in great haste on the morning of thatday. He 
would advertise for her for three months, and 
if she failed to respond, tle watch belonged to 
the finder, and he would forward it to her, 
which he did.”’ 

Mr. Montague paced the room in agitation. 
How the watch, though silent, had kept true 
reckoning! and the chain, though slender and 
short, connected the present and past, lighting 
up the drear passage between! Rosa was sob- 
bing pitifully, but he lifted her head, saying :— 

“Our thoughts are doubtless taking the 
same course. It may be that much of all this 
bitter experience has been for naught, save, 
indeed, to bring a rebellious spirit to know 
that God in heaven reigneth. But you must 
not reproach yourself. Your peace is dearer 
to me now than all else beside. I shall take 
you to your room now. You must rest as 
gently as though this had all passed away. I 
would have it so.” 

In the morning, when they met, she saw the 
expression of his face had softened, but sad- 
dened, too, as though he were the cause of an 
evil he had repented of, but could not repair. 
And hers had on, as of old, the self-forgetful, 
heroic look. 

**You will think my request untimely,” she 
said; ‘‘but it is my great desire to start for 
the South, to-morrow, if possible, with you for 
my escort.”’ 

“To see Mrs. Landon?” he asked, looking 
up surprisedly. . 

‘*No, but Mrs. Le Roy, her daughter-in-law, 
who lives two hundred miles distant from her.”’ 

“Very well. How long do you wish to re- 
main? and where shall I, a stranger, harbor 
meantime ?”’ 

“At the hotel, failing her warm-hearted 
hospitality. I was there a year, you know; 
she will claim you for my sake. And I will 
return when you weary of the place.” 

‘This is a charming spot,” said Mr. Mon- 
tague, as, the day following their arrival at 
Mrs. Le Roy’s, the hostess, at Rosa’s private 
request, left them together. ‘You spent the 
pleasantest year of the three here, I think you 
told me?” 

“Yes, and made some warm friends here, 
some of whom proved faithful. It was here I 
met Louis Harding. His father had died, and 
his mother and himself were on a visit to the 
uncle for whom he was named. That is the 
uncle’s house, the first down the street, and in 
his home are his gentle wife and his little 
ones.’’ He looked at her appealingly, but 
she did not seem to notice. ‘“‘ Will you come 
with me to the balcony? That place on the 
hill distant is the most delightful of all to me. 
Perhaps because I se love its fair owner, and 
admire so much the character she has built up 
from the gray embers of her youth. It is said 
she met with cruel disappointment, and under 





it the beauty of her soul developed. She after- 
ward inherited great wealth, and made her 
beautiful home the asylum for all sore-hearted 
women and neglected children. Her mission 
is to such, she says, and nobly is she fulfilling 
it. Her name is Grace Irving, my friend ; the 
Grace you knew and loved, and for whose 
sake you have suffered. I do not know if I 
did well in bringing you here, but you are 
come. After the most tumultuous night, there 
dawneth often the serenest day.”’ 

A look of agony passed over his face; he 
grasped her hand a moment, and then went 
out, and after a little she saw him go with 
labored step up the hill toward Miss Irving’s 
house. Then she dropped her head on the 
baleony rail, and pressed her hands tightly 
over her heart. There be nameless griefs, and 
longings undefined ! 

Mr. Montague was ushered unannounced 
into Miss Irving’s presence. A lady he would 
not have known rose to meet him, quiet and 
pale, but with a warm gleam in her soul-lit 
eye. She looked at him inquiringly. ‘It is 
Earnest!’ she said, at last; and they clasped 
hands once more, after the long lapse of years. 
He led her to.a seat, and entered at once upon 
his explanations, and listened to hers :— 

‘*When scarce a month ago I saw for the 
first time the picture of Myrtie in our room, I 
half divined how it came there, and when the 
watch was restored to me under circumstances 
that revealed mademoiselle’s agency in its re- 
moval, I knew I had unjustly suspected Louis, 
when he was generously assisting you to pre- 
pare for me a glad surprise, after all my un- 
manly treatment of him. But, Grace, you are 
here unwedded, and he is bound to another. 
Oh, tell me ! what was the pledge you bewailed ? 
and for what but your love did he plead?” 

‘*The matter was of too sacred and personal 
a nature to be confided to you then, Earnest, 
and I must be silent now. Suffice it to say, I 
was released from my promise after a time, 
though the interest of many hearts was in- 
volved, and Louis, after years of harrowing 
excitement, cherishes now in his home the wo- 
man he has always so devotedly loved. Robert 
Harding is dead, Earnest, and his son, who 
loved the sweet girl whom I afterwards learned 
was the ward of the Mr. Montague I had once 
known, was compelled by his mother to marry 
another, for the sake of retrieving a fortune 
unexpectedly lost.”’ 

The painfully excited man sat long with his 
face concealed. This was not the Grace he 
had loved, beautiful as she was in her mature 
womanhood; but he knew what honor and 
justice required of him, and at length he said :— 

“The past can never be recalled ; perhaps in 
no wise redeemed. But will you come now, 
Grace, and oceupy the home so long ago pre- 
pared for you?’’ 

“No, Earnest,” she replied, gently. “I 
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cannot resuscitate the slain upon my battle- 
field. You were long ago dead and buried to 
me. I am talking to you now, as it were, in 
the spirit land, where there is neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage. 1am happy here. 
There are fresh young lives about me; I 
dwell in their light. And the sorrowing seek 
of me comfort; it is my life-work to see that 
they are not denied. Take to your heart, Ear- 
nest, some bright, sweet girl, and open for 
yourself anew the way to happiness you had 
well-nigh forever closed.”’ 


The new year’s snows lay heavy upon the 


old garden path when Mr. Montague and Rosa 
returned again. But they must have brought 
with them somewhat of the warmth of the 
Southern clime, for the familiar rooms were 
never so bright and dear, and at evening, by 
the fireside, Rosa, kneeling at Mr. Montague’s 
feet, placed both her hands in his, and dropped 
her head upon his breast. And he understood. 

He calls hgr the “ Rose of Evergiade’’ now, 
and she looks at him with worshipful eyes. 
He, indeed, seems noble and grand, like some 
lofty peak, storm-swept and tempest-blown, 
that has lifted its head at last above the cloud 
into the amber light. Cut through the forest 
the path may be which leads to the shining 
plains. 

aia glide alibi Ml. 


NO MORE. 





BY J. M. 





SUBDUED the sound around our home, 
Vainly our hearts have bled ; 

Sadly to us the bitter truth, 
Our little Gilly’s dead. 


With eager hopes we watched for change 
Before her loved breath sped ; 

Fain would we call aloud to earth, 
Oh, give us back our dead! 


No more for her the spring-time green 
Shall gladden her bright eye; 

No more for her the autumn sun 
Shall gladden late the sky. 


No more along the summer fields, 
Nor in the forest wood, 

Nor in the valley by the creek, 
Where oft her dear form stood. 


No more will she with gladsome step 
And cheek of brightest hue, 

A nosegay cul of flowers white, 
With many a violet blue. 


Oh, dear to us her little form, 
Oh, dear to us her face; 

Oh, doubly dear her guileless heart 
In its silent restiug-place! 


Her little hands will clasp no more 
Those of her mother dear 

In loving trust through darkest night, 
Without one thought of fear. 


No more, oh, nevermore will she 
By little brother led, 

Fill full her hands with many a flower 
To grace her little head. 








Our hearts beat wildly at these thoughts, 
The burning tear-drops rise ; 

Sadly upon us comes the truth, 
No more she hears our cries. 


No more from her, no more for us, 
Oh, nevermore for all, 

Will her dear smile upon our home 
In girlish beauty fall. 


Full bitter are our thoughts to-night 
As we view her empty bed: 

The skies give back our burning words, 
Our little Gilly’s dead. 


How sweet her smile at early morn, 
Like sunrise on the hill; 

Her noonday kiss with rapture sent 
Through every nerve a. thrill. 

Oh, long will we her memory keep 
In wreath of evergreen, 

And place it where her image dear 
Has always treasured been. 


With anguish deep to part with thee, 
With grief no words can tell; 

We say to thee, dear angel girl, 
Sweet Gilly, rest thee well, 


—- ~> > — 
LILY CHIMES. 


BY MARY D. NAUMAN. 





Falr bells of stainless white, 
Just hidden from our sight, 

’Neath their own leafy bowers! 
No thrill of passion lies 
Within the perfumed sighs 

Of purest, palest flowers. 
From flower-laden trees 
The wandering night breeze 

Descends to where they dwell; 
From every blooming spray, 
Obedient to his sway, 

Notes of faint music swell. 
Too soft, too sweet, too clear 
To fall on mortal ear, 

The tiny joy-bells ring; 

No woodland songster’s throat 
Thrills half so sweet a note 

To greet the coming spring. 
O’er the dew-sparkled grass 
Light-footed fairies pass 

At that faint music tone! 

So delicately sweet 
I ween it is but meet 

For fancy ears alone! 

Then, ‘neath the summer skies, 
Unseen by mortal eyes, 

They hold their revellings ; 
Through the long moonlit hours, 
To chimes of lily flowers, 

They dance in cireling rings. 
Hushed all the music sweet, 
Fled all the twinkling feet, 

With earliest birth of day; 
Then, in a happy dream, 

The bending lilies seem 
To muse the hours away! 
So calm and so serene, 
"Neath veiling leaves of green, 

The graceful sprays are found ; 
Yet sweet and fragrant sizhs 
From their fair blossoms rise 

And scent the air around. 
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NOVEL READING, 


‘READING maketh a full man,”’ a wise writer 
has said, but the fulness gleaned from many of 
the novels of the present day is that to which 
the Prodigal son would have attained. 

We all, as thinking beings, acknowledge the 
unbounded influence which reading exerts upon 
the character, mind, and morals; and in our 
day, when free education opens the world of 
books to the populace, the influence is great, not 
upon individuals alone, but upon the nation. 
And as novels represent the style calculated to 


please the public, and which the cultured seek | 


as a source of light recreation, the untutored 
as that within the range of their understand- 
ing, the care that should be bestowed upon 
their production, is self-evident. 

The mest lamentable feature of the novels of 
the time is the type of character of hero and 
heroine which they portray—persons who are 


endowed with morbid bitterness, unhealthy | 


excitement, and impossible romance, devoid 
of that atmosphere of innate goodness and true 
loveliness which an earnest life diffuses, and 
with which even book people should be sur- 
rounded, that they may draw others within 
their sphere ; these personages, created to hold 
our interest and to catch our fancy, are rep- 
resented as living aimless, heartless, godless 
lives. Though the injustice done to man in 
these novels is great, the sacrilege to the cha- 
racter of woman far exceeds it. She is either 
a thoughtless butterfly, a heartless flirt, an ab- 
surd sentimentalist, or a coarse hoiden, lack- 
ing every womanly grace and tender feeling; 
having no conception of woman’s mission to 
elevate, ennoble, and deeply to sympathize 
with the suffering ; a heroine committing acts 
which ought not to be countenanced in books, 
which in society cannot be. And over these 
people is thrown an enchanted veil of beauty 
and charming interest, oftentimes admirable 
wit and esprit; and on this food our young 
people feed their minds, and on these moulds 
form their characters. The resultant lives we 
grieve to see. 

Our conversation, manners, and hapit of 
thought are as susceptibly affected by influence 
of the people with whom we become acquaint- 
ed in books, as by those whom we meet in daily 
intercourse and social life. So it is a matter 
of importance to us to ascertain into what cir- 
cle of society our novel friends will introduce 
us, ere we follow them. Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels have been awarded meritorious praise 
for their refining and improving influence upon 


the manners and conversation of their readers. | 


Their plots being laid among people in the 
higher walks of life, we unconsciously assume 
cultured expression of thought, and elegant, 
graceful manners. 

Especially in regard to young people, whose 
characters and manners are unformed, should 


this influence be carefully considered. While 
careful to educate them in many branches, to 
afford them every opportunity for acquiring 
accomplishments and becoming conversant 
with art, the accomplishment of good manners 
is neglected, the art of conversation forgotten. 
Many have condemned Dickens that he intro- 
duced us to, and made us familiar with, scenes 
of low life and vice ; but there is this one great 
_plea for him, that he always had the noble un- 
derlying motive of removing some injustice, 
abolishing some oppression or great wrong. 
But how can we tolerate one who, for naught 
but amusement, brings to us the lowest cha- 
racters in mind and life, commending to us a 
| blasphemous man, that he does not steal; a 
| dissipated one, that he does not “bear false 
witness.”” Because there is one spark of hu- 
| manity and morality to be dragged from the 
| low depths of their characters, we are called 
/ upon to become familiar with those whom in 
life we wisely and justly shun. »These cha- 
racters make use of a dialect expressive and 
characteristic of wild frontier life, and. we are 
| only wise enough to copy it, and allow a pathetic 
| but low slang to defile our conversation. It is 
| the old story of ‘‘ evil communications corrupt 
| good manners ;” and so we find our girls hoi- 
| dens, and uncultured ; our young men infidels, 
| and affecting a loose and popular morality. 

| A book in which noble, Christian characters 
|are represented, is universally pronounced 
| dull; but why should this be? In our real 
| lives we know men and women who “front 
| with level eyelids all the dark o’ the world,” 
and faithfully battle with injustice and op- 
| pression ; with strong, ready hands touch the 
| plough, nor do they turn back; lifting the de- 
| graded, sympathizing with the sorrowing, puri- 
fying and elevating all who come within their 
sphere. And surely, we love and reverence 
| these, and regard them with tender, unremit- 
| ting interest, ever striving to attain to their 
| perfection. 

If this be so, we are not lost to all sense of 
| the beautiful, the strong, and the true; we can 
love, and we do appreciate moral excellence. 
| Does, then, the public taste demand such trash, 
or does it simply unresistingly accept that 
which is offered it? 

If writers would make their noble aim to ele- 
vate and attune the public tast®, there is a pos- 
sibility that they would attain success, and the 
good which they might accomplish can only be 
estimated by comparison with the evil influence 
now exerted. -G. HLS. 





_—_ 
oe 


FEAR is implanted in us as a preservative 
| from evil; but its duty, like other passions, is 
' not to overbear reason, but to assist it; nor 

should it be suffered to tyrannize in the imagi- 
| nation, to raise phantoms of horror, or beset 
life with supernumerary distresses. 
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MORNING GLORIES. | 


BY ADDIE F. VAN &. 








PURPLE, and pink, and white, dashed with | 
crimson and scarlet, nodding their bright heads | 
to the honest sun just rising from his ocean | 
bed, the morning glories wrapped the old house 
in a robe of beauty. Little, low, it was stand- 
ing there upon the sea-shore, its white paint 
almost gone, its green blinds, with a slat off 
here and there, flapping this way and that, and 
asquare bed of old-fashioned phlox and dahlias | 
on each side before the door; and John Sea- 
bury, who had sauntered up from the hotel 
further down the beach, to catch a little of the 
beauty of the morning, pausing, folded his | 
arms over the little weather-beaten fence about | 
it, and peered at it curiously. 

It was very different from anything to which 
he was accustomed. How his gay city com- 
panions, who dubbed him ‘‘a good fellow, but | 
dreadfuily spoilt, you know, because he’s so | 
wealthy, and such a pet with his mother since 
his father died,’’ would have laughed, could 
they have seen his interest in it! 

** Well,” said he, at last, taking his arms from 
their resting-place and then replacing them, 
“if any one does live here, which I very much 
doubt, she must be a very good judge of effect 
to send those vines clambering way up to the 
window there, and make a perfect bower of | 
the old place with them. Heigho! What’s | 
that?” 

The little window up under the sloping roof 
was thrown lightly up, and just the sweetest 
face, with glossy brown hair braided plainly | 
away from it, theugh here and there tiny curls 
that would not be confined, clustered around 
the low, womanly forehead, looked smilingly 
down on the bobbing flowers. 

“Oh, you beauties!’’ she said, softly, and 
leaning out, gathered a long spray of flowers 
and leaves together, and laughing gleefully, 
wound it around her head, her bright face peep- 
ing out whimsically from the midst of its fan- 
tastic wreath. One moment she stood thus, 
and John Seabury wished that the phlox were 
taller, so that she might not see him, then 
turned backward in the room, and he heard 
her say, ‘Don’t I look lovely, grandma, like 
a queen of the morning,glories ?” 

That was all. The snowy muslin curtains 
fell over the window again, and a voice behind 
him called :— 

“*T say, John, old fellow, did you give me the 
slip this morning just to go staring at those flar- 
ing things—what-do-you-call-’em—oh, morning 
glories ?’’ 

Half tempted torun away from his tormentor, 
he gave him his arm instead, and they two 
strolled together. 

Inside the little cottage, meanwhile, a pair 


| 








of loving hands caressed the soft hair, and a 


gentle old lady’s voice said, very tenderly: 
“Lovely? Of course you do, my pet, you 
couldn’t look otherwise if you were to try.”’ 

‘Well, grandma, if I can be as beautiful as 
you in deeds and looks, I need not ask for 
more.”’ 

They were very fond of each other, Madame 
Gynne and her winsome granddaughter Mamie, 
and just as soon as the stately oaks on her 
father’s spacious grounds shook off in the soft 
spring winds their winter lethargy, and began 


| to deck themselves in their summer robings, 


and the crocuses on the lawn lifted their bright 


| heads above the bare, brown earth, she would 


come off here, to the homely little cottage by 
the sea, for a “long, long visit to grandma,” 
and drive her stately mother and stylish sister 
half distracted because she never seemed to 
care for the society in which they delighted. 

John Seabury, making his excuses as best he 
could, when a gay party joined them, went 
back to the hotel and his room, and locking the 
door savagely, sat down by the window to 
think of his adventure. Down below a group 
of ladies were wiling away the morning with 
a game of croquet, and. one ‘fair maiden’ 
with pretty dimple-wreathed face was smiling 
brightly up at his window. Bowing curtly, for 
him, he drew down the shade, and continued 
his meditations aloud: ‘Jupiter! Wasn't she 
lovely! Now, there’s that little Nell Vernon 
down there, all of us fellows are crazy over, 
what would she be, dimples and all, beside that 
sweet face and soft brown hair’’—even at the 
thought of them a misty tenderness crept into 
his clear, gray eyes—‘‘1’ll sketch her, sure as 
fate !’’ 

And all that summer afternoon, unmindful 
of, or at any rate unheeding, the various 
knocks for admission at his door, he was busy 
upon his portrait. Very perfect it was at 
length. The sweet smile, just as he remem- 
bered, crept into the corners of the rosy mouth 
and nestled there, and the deep brown eyes 
looked so tenderly into his, that after the first 
glow of triumph at his success had faded, his 
face grew very sober, and he said, almost sol- 
emlny, ‘Iam not worthy, but if I can, I shall 
win her for myself, she can make me what J 
wish to be—a noble man and good.”’ 

After that John Seabury’s sole object in life 
appeared to be the getting of one more glimpse 
of the face that had’so charmed him, and he 
left his gay companions and the wild revels in 
which together they indulged, for somehow he 
had a fancy that the brown eyes would look on 
him less kindly if they should see him there. 
Sometimes he could scarcely choose but laugh 
when he found himself hurrying off in that 
direction sometimes three and four times a day 
—in the early morning when the surf danced 
merrily to the beach, and the birds sang in the 
yellow sunlight; at noon, and often far into 
the night, when the waves crept drowsily to 
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the sand, and the gentle moon gazed mildly 
down upon him. 
He had grown accustomed to the sight of a 


kindly face framed with silver hair, and a pair _ 


of gentle eyes that from it looked questioningly 
out at him, and he wondered if she thought it 
strange that he should pass so often ; but only 
once, and that was in the evening, across the 
down-drawn shade a slighter figure flitted, and 
then he had gone home half sick with “ hope 
deferred.” 

One day he passed again, and a familiar face 
looked at him from the window. It was that 
of Mrs. Gynne, the mother of one of his most 
fashionable lady friends, and scarcely know- 
ing what he did, he went in to bid her good 
morning. 

A tidy little hand-maiden showed him to the 
quiet parlor, and Mrs. Gynne, the younger, 
rose to greet him. He said that he had seen 
her in the window, and came in to ascertain if 
Miss Gynne was with her. 

** Yes,” she said, as she introduced the old 
lady as her mother, observing that she believed 
that they hadn't met before, ‘but unfortu- 
nately she is out at present.”’ 

‘** How beautiful those morning glories are !’’ 

‘Beautiful,’ Mrs. Gynne assented. ‘‘My 
daughter planted them when she first came up. 
She ’s very fond of flowers.”’ 

He thought to himself that the piece of 
fashionable elegance he knew as Miss Gynne 
could hardly care for anything so simple, and 
expressed his surprise thereat. 

“‘Oh! May always was a simple little thing,’’ 
the mother said, “and cares more for such 
things than anything else.” 

“Odd,’”’ thought he. “I always imagined 
her name to be—oh, yes! of course, it can be 
Mary Isabel; then asked, with well-affected 
carelessness, if Miss Gynne were quite alone; 
and, more disappointed than he would have 
acknowledged at ber affirmative answer, made 
his adieux and went his way. 

And so the summer passed, and the bleak 
autumn winds drove them once again to the 
city. 

‘Why, John, what are you doing ?”’ laughed 
his mother, coming into his room one morning, 
and laying her soft, jewelled hand on his. 
“What on earth have you got that box of dirt 
there on the window-seat for? I hope you 


don't think it’s pretty. I'll tell Jim to bring | 


some ivy from the conservatory. Why didn’t 
you tell me that you wanted some flowers for 
your window? What kind of seeds have you 
planted, any way?” 


“** Morning glory,’ mother,”’ said he, bend- | 


ing over them to hide the flush he felt was 
rising to his face. 

“You should have begged some from the 
garden of that cottage on the sea-shore,’’ she 
said, innocently. ‘‘I don’t believe you ever 
noticed them. It was a homely little house, 


but they were beautiful. Well, success to 
| yours! but pardon me if I think ivy would be 
| more appropriate. I want you to do some- 
' thing for me, will you?” 

‘“*1f it lies within my power,”’ said he, gravely, 
thinking all. the while of a sweet face framed 
with morning glories. 

‘‘Mrs. Gynne gives a ball to-night in honor 
of her second daughter, who is ‘coming out.’ 
She is said to be very beautiful, and I suppose 
is as ultra-fashionable as her sister, and I want 
you to go.” 

So John Seabury, who had declined all invi- 
tations so far that season, thought that per- 
haps he was foolish, and caring very little 
either way, said, ‘‘yes, that he would go.” 

There was some one singing very sweetly 
when they reached the parlors, and, making 
his way directly to the music-room, with an 
iuterest to which he had been for a long, long 
time a stranger, looked in on the daintiest 
figure that ever greeted a young man’s eyes. 
Clad in a “robe of silken white,’’ with no 
ornament save a spray of lily-of-the-valley 
among the chestnut curls straying over her 
snowy neck, she seemed the fairest little wo- 
man he had ever met. 

‘*Who can she be?” he queried, aloud. 

“Ah, Seabury! caught alreatiy, are you?’ 
laughed a gay young friend beside him. 
‘*That’s our dainty hostess. Shall I present 
you?” 

“‘If you please,”’ he said, simply. 

Just then she rose and turned towards them, 
and as her brown eyes rested unconsciously 
upon his own, he recognized in her his ‘‘ Queen 
of the Morning Glories,”’ as he loved to call 
her. 

I shall not tell how sped his wooing ; enough 
to know that when he asked the question that, 
ever since Eve first heard it in Eden land, has 
ever sounded sweetest in a woman’s ear, she 
did not say him “nay.” But one day, long 
after, when his ‘“‘winsome lady”’ asked him 
why it was he always had his window full of 
morning glories, he drew from out his desk 
the tiny portrait that he drew so long ago; 
and while she looked and laughed, said, softly, 
| “That was the first time I saw you, my pure, 
| fresh Morning Glory !’”’ 








<tpotie 
>_> 


IF we would have powerful minds, we must 
| think; if we would have faithful hearts, we 
| must love ; if we would have vigorous muscles, 
we must labor; and these three—thought, 
love, labor—include all that is valuable in life. 

THE FEAR OF PUNISHMENT.—Fear guides 
| more to their duty than gratitude ; for one man 
| who is virtuous from the love of virtue, from 

the obligation which he thinks he lies under 
_ to the Giver of all, there are ten thousand who 
| are good from their apprehensions of punish- 
| ment.—GOLDSMITH. 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOQTH., 
(See Steel Plate.) 


BY A. 8. 








Tue “Livingston Place,” inherited by my 
Aunt Ruth from her father, and built by her 


grandfather, is a rambling, old-fashioned, but 


comfortable mansion situated upon the Hud- 


son, and some twenty minutes’ ride from New | 


York City. It was, under the maidenly rule 
of my aunt, who was over eighty years old, a 
dull, monotonous place to visit, and in my girl- 
ish days, my annual pilgrimage to its hospi- 
talities was by no means the greatest pleasure 
of my life. 

Being, however, an only child, and the only 
niece of Aunt Ruth, mother insisted upon re- 
taining her good-will by sending me every 
summer for my vacations to Livingston Place, 
while she remained in the city, or joined some 
gay party at a watering-place. Any young 
person of lively disposition will understand my 
reluctance to go, when I explain that my ven- 
erable aunt has a horror of amusement of all 
kinds, looks upon a work of fiction as a demon 
in disguise, sets her face against parties or pic- | 
nics, and considers fancy work a wicked waste | 
of time and money. My only pleasure was in 
the possession of a fine horse, and the full per- 
mission to ride when and where I pleased. 


Year after year I silently rebelled against | 


my enforced seclusion during the summer, till 
sorrow, heavy sorrow, made me long for the 
quiet house in winter weather. I was twenty- 
three years old, and had been engaged to be 
married four years to a man who had won my 
entire love. 
accepted a partnership in the firm where he 
had been many years book-keeper, for he was 
not wealthy, and he was too proud to accept 
my wealth until he had a certainty of indepen- 
dence. When that came, my wedding outfit 
was completed, the guests summoned, and one 
week before our wedding day, the only lover I 
ever had, died suddenly of an unsuspected dis- 
ease of the heart. 

In my sorrow, I turned from the noise of the 
bustling city, and went for comfort to Aunt 
Ruth’s quiet home. At first the dull routine 
was soothing to me. I could sit alone and 
weep as long as I wished, and my aunt never 
intruded upon my sorrow, but as the days wore 
away, she gently and unobtrusively put little | 
interests in my way, to rouse me from my grief. 

One morning, when I had let the intermin- 
able piece of plain sewing, upon which I was 
engaged, fall upon my lap, and was looking | 
out upon a drizzling November rain, my aunt | 
said :— 

‘Would you like to read a ‘om story, Hes- | 
ter?” 


A love story! If Aunt Ruth had proposed 


We had waited patiently until he | 
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to dance a jig for my amusement, I could not 
have been more amazed. ‘“‘I1 thought you 
never read novels,’’ I said. 

“This is not a novel. It isa love story, writ- 
ten in your grandmother’s diary, over one hun- 
dred years ago. Sorrows came to young hearts 
then, as they do to-day.”’ 

As my aunt spoke, she took from the drawer 
of a work-table beside her, a morocco-bound, 
| silver-clasped book, and handed it to me. 1 
| opened it with listless fingers. What were the 
| sorrows of one hundred years ago to me, whose 
| grief was not as many days old! The yellow 
| pages of the book were covered with writing, 
pale with age, but beautifully distinct, in a 
neat, prim handwriting. 

Before I had read many pages, I forgot my- 
self and my sorrows, and the book gave me 
several hours of pleasure. But the love story, 
in the first pages, was written thus :— 





March 10th, 1773.—I am very tired this morn- 
| ing, after the gayety of our ball last night; but 
I must write a few lines in my journal. My 
sister Teresa and I wore our new pink silks, 
with slips of white lace, and wreaths of pink 
roses. Papa gave us each a pair of the new 
kind of gloves covering the arms, and our slip- 
| pers were of French kid—a lovely pink. If 
| this was not dear papa’s last day here, before 
| he goes again to England, we should have been 
happier, but the thought that it was a farewell 
| gathering of our friends made us all sad. We 
missed many of the old faces, too, for the trou- 
bles in the colonies are thickening fast, and 
many are very hot against the ioyal men who 
| think our good king can do no wrong. It was 
during the second dance that Lord Everston 
introduced his son to me, and we trod a minuet 
together soon after. He, young Henry Ever- 
ston, what a pretty name to write! has large 
brown eyes, and a straight nose; I like a 
straight nose and brown eyes, and he made an 
excuse to come again and again to see me dwing 
the evening. When they left he asked moth- 
er’s permission to pay his respects, and so he 
will be here to-day. After all, I am not so 
tired as I thought I was. I will put on my 
new kerchief and take some tambour work into 
| the drawing-room. 
| March 11th.—He came! I had just put my 
| frame before the window, when I saw him rid- 
ing up the avenue in front of the house. He 
| rides well! Some men, my Cousin Ralph 
amongst them, ride as if their horse was 
| their enemy, with whom they must keep up 
a watchful warfare. Henry Everston rides 
as if his horse was his friend, nay, a very 
part of himself. He came in with a giad step, 
and I hid my face over my work. I did not 
| want him to see the silly red that would come 
into my face. He stayed to dinner with us, for 
wearealone. Father went to New York before 
| daylight, to take passage on the vessel that 
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sails to-morrow week. : He has business that , 
| | wrote my own, own Henry! I have cried till 


will keep him some days in the city, but we 
shall have news of hin when William returns 
with the horses. I was glad to see mother’s 
pale face brighten when Mr. Everston proposed 
to call often during father’s absence. He is 
staying with some friends four miles further 
up the river. Teresa says he is conceited and 
hot tempered. I never did think Teresa had 
much judgment. 

March 14th.—Three days since Mr. Everston 
was here, but to-day he came again! Ido not 
remember what we talked about. 
little for him upon the harpsichord, and he was 
good enough to admire my voice when I sang 
two French chansons 1 learned before we left 
England. We talked some of the troubles in 
the colonies, and I find he thinks the colonists 
are right. I have never heard but one side be- 
fore, for father would never listen to what he 
calls treasonable discourse at his table. I won- 
der which side is right. Surely, Henry would 
not espouse a cause that was wrong; but then 
my father—oh, dear! it would be much easier 
if there was no quarrel! 

March 24th.—William has come back with 
the horses. 
time. Mother cries a great deal, for it is a 
long, dangerous voyage! But he was obliged 
to go! He will not risk his property here now, 
and probably he will send for us all to return. 
It will be hard to leave the house he built, 


thinking it was to be our home for life; but if | 


there is to be a war. Oh, there cannot be! 
Surely, the poor, deluded people Mr. Everston 
pities so much, will be convinced without a war 
that the king has the power to enforce his will. 
Father says he has only to send a few more 
regular troops over, to frighten the people into 
submission. 

September 4th.— Al] the long summer has gone 
by, and I have written nothing in my journal. 
What was there to write but a long, happy 
timeewhich Henry spent in convincing me that 
he loves me, and I listened, well pleased, 
though I tried to hide it. Maidens should not 
be won too easily! But when he did speak, 
how could I conceal the truth from him? The 
sky is blue to-day, the sun shines so brightly, 
I will walk down to the end of the avenue with 
Teresa! He may ride over! Oh, shall I ever 
cease to love the end of the avenue, where we 
met so often, where he told me he loved me! 

September 5th.—Lord Everston has been here 
to seé my mother. He is pleased, because he 
thinks Henry’s love for me wil! drive away what 
he calls his “crazy rebel notions.”” Mother 
sighs, for she has dreaded the outbreak of some 
of the discontented people, and has a horror of 
war. Oh, dear! It will be months before we 
know what father says about my lover! My 
lover! How strange it looks! I am only 
seventeen, two years younger than Teresa, and 
yet I have a lover, my own, own Henry. 


September 15th. —Can it be only ten days since 


Iam almost biind, and I want to write my trou- 
ble. Perhaps it wili not look so bad when it is 
written out. After Lord Everston wrote to 
father, William came up from the city witha 
budget of letters from the vessel that arrived 
in New York a few days ago. There was a 
large package for mother, and one letter for 





I played a | 


Father sailed at the appointed | 


| father, each urging my speedy marriage. 


me! Oh, that letter! that letter! I did not 
| know that my cousin had proposed for my 
hand, and my father was to see my uncle in 
England, and see what were his wishes re- 
garding our marriage. Nobody seems to have 
thought of my wishes! The letter commands 
me to accept ny Cousin Ralph’s addresses! I 
_hate him! I always hated him! He is loud- 
| voiced, and has a red face, not like my dear, 
| darling Henry! 
| Mother said I must not think of disobeying 
my father, but she made no objection when I 
asked permission to go with Teresa to the old 
trysting-place, and tell Henry myself of the 
evil tidings. She only kissed me very tenderly 
and said, ‘‘ You have always been a good girl, 
| Hester, so I will trust you.” 
| We waited a long time under the trees be- 
‘fore Henry came. He had left his horse at 
the end of the shaded walk that leads to the 
road, and he came, stepping quickly, to where 
we were sitting upon the long bench under the 
| great oak tree. I think he saw in my face 
that there was bad news, but I did not know 
| he could be soangry. He accused me of tri- 
fling with him. Even Teresa told him I knew 
‘nothing of my cousin’s proposal until my 
father wrote. But he would listen to nothing. 
He threw the ietter on the ground, and, put- 
ting his hands behind him, marched angrily 
back the way he had come. I would have fol- 


| lowed, but Teresa held me back, and then I 
| turned away my face and cried. Why should 


1 follow him? I could only tell him again 


' that my father had promised my hand to ano- 


ther. O Henry! still my dear, dear Henry! 
Dec. 25th.—Christmas! Itis snowing heavily, 
and my heart is as cold and dreary as the out- 
look from my window. Two letters from 
He 
promises to return home early in the spring, 
and has directed my mother to have every- 
thing ready for a wedding—a wedding where 
the bride’s whole heart and love are given to 
another than the bridegroom. Is there no help 
for me? Every day the thought of marrying 
my cousin Ralph grows more hateful to me. 


| He treats me in a lordly way, as if 1 were al- 
ready his property, though he knows I do not 
| love him. 
| for want of frankness. The first time 1 saw 
him after my father’s letter reached me, I told 


I have no cause to reproach myself 


him I could not love him, as his wife should. 
I gave him a cousinly liking, no more. He 


chucked me under the chin, as if I had been a 
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dairy maid, and told me he could wait until I 
did love him. I never shall! I never can! 
Nonews from Henry. He thinks I deceived 
him in not telling him of this proposed match. 
In his anger he did not stay tohear me. Every 
day, for weeks, even after the ground was 
hard with frost, I waited at the end of the ave- 
nue to see him, to explain—ah, me! what could 
I tell him if he had come? Would it have 
made me any happier if he had urged me to 


tears fall so fast I cannot see to write. I will 


close this book and take my tambour work to | 


the window, where I have so often watched 
my Henry as he rode up the avenue. 

Feb. 14th.—How long it is since I wrote 
here! What is there to record, now that my 
book lies open before me, and my pen is in my 
hand? Nothing. Atl night I lie sleepless, 
praying that something may yet happen to 
prevent my marriage next month. All day I 
think of Henry. Father’s last letter came a 
fortnight ago, and he expected to sail on the 
next vessel leaving England, so he may come 
at amy hour. William is waiting with the 
horses in New York for him. 

Feb. 17th.—A letter from Henry. Such a 
loving, tender, cruel, heart-breaking letter! 
He writes to bid me farewell. He has had a 
desperate quarrel with his father, who has dis- 
inherited him and turned him from home. He 
has openly avowed himself a partisan of the 
faction who are opposing the king, and who 
talk open treason and rebellion in public 
places. 

Oh, if there should be a war, and Henry 
take arms against his king and country! Any 
hope I had of still winning my father to con- 
sent to my marriage with Henry, fled when I 
read that cruel letter. Never, never would he 
let me be the wife of a traitor to the king. O 
Henry, my love, better than king or country 1 
love you! I cannot answer the letter, for 
Henry has gone, 1 know not where, away 
from father, home, and my love. My heart is 
breaking. 

March 4th.—Father came yesterday. Just 
one year ago we had the farewell ball, where 
I first met Henry. To-day I summoned al! 
my courage and told my father that I could 
never love my Cousin Ralph, imploring him to 
send him away. Every day I hate him more 
and more. Only afew days ago he kicked my 
poor little spaniel, who came from England 
with us, so that it had to be shot. Would 
Henry be so wantenly cruel? I cannot think 
so. Father was not so angry as I feared he 
would be, but he was very resolute—I must 
marry my cousin! 

May 16th.—Two months ago I wrote that I 
must marry my cousin, but I am free yet. 
Uncle Ralph has come ovér from England, and 
my cousin has been in New York with him 
settling some money troubles since the middle 








of March. He writes to me, but I will not an- 
swer his letters. How can I write that I am 
sorry for the delay he regrets so much, when I 
am only glad, glad? But there is no news of 
Henry, and my heart is breaking to see him 
or hear from him. Troubles thicken, and 
there is no talk now of an immediate marriage. 
Father is away a great dealin New York. 
May 15th, 1775.—A whole year since 1 wrote 
in my journal. Why do Lopen it to-day? I 


disobey my father? O Henry, Henry! my | am to be married next week, and then I will 


close this little volume, and open it no more. 
A bride with a widow’s heart. I have no more 
tears to shed. I care little now what becomes 
of the rest of my life. There has been a terri- 
ble battle at a place called Lexington, between 
the king’s troops and the poor misguided men 
who think they can resist his authority, and 
Henry fell, shot through the heart! Why 
should 1 care to live when my heart is dead? 
Lord Everston wrote to me. In his great af- 
fliction he turns to one who loved his son truly 
and deeply, and his letter is fatherly and kind. 
What will he think when he hears I am a bride 
sosoon? But my father will not hear of longer 
delay. Ralph Livingston knows my heart is 
buried on that battle field at Lexington. Ido 
not deceive him, and if he wishes an unwilling 
bride, I am ready to obey my father and marry 
him. 

May 20th.—My wedding day! I stop a mo- 
ment, in my bridal dress, to write in my jour- 
nal a long farewell to home. In an hour I 
shall be Ralph Livingston’s wife, and we sail 
in a week for England. Uncle Ralph is anx- 
ious to leave this poor, distracted country, 
until the king has put down the rebellion and 
there is peace once more. Teresa remains 
here with my father and mother. Old life, old 
love, old home, good-by! good-by! 


Here the record of my grandmother’s life 
ended, and the remaining pages of the book 
contained receipts in the same neat hand. 

“You see, dear,’? Aunt Ruth said, ‘every 
great sorrow can be overcome by time. Your 
grandmother thought her life was ended when 
her handsome young lover was killed at the 
battle of Lexington. Yet she lived to be an 
old woman, and a useful and a happy one. 
After the Revolution she returned to America, 
to this old house, where she lived till she was 
nearly ninety years of age. Time overcame 
her aversion to her husband, and they were a 
united, affectionate man and wife. Your father 
was the youngest of nine children, all dead 
now but myself, while you alone represent the 
present generation. Well, well, God governs 
all things well for his servants.”’ 

So I put away the journal, and tried to face 
my own sorrow patiently, thinking of Aunt 
Ruth’s words, ‘God governs all things well 
for his servants.”’ 
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MY FRIEND AND IL. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 








My friend and I had the great house all to 
ourselves. Mr. and Mrs. Shale had been spend- 
ing the winter at the South with an invalid 
daughter, and had not yet returned. Uncle 
Jethro—not my uncle, but Hermia’s—a bache- 
lor of cynical tendencies, had joined a camping- 
out party to the lake. N. B.—Uncle Jethro 
was a first-class dandy. Therefore he affected 
all sorts of rough diversions, and thought no- 
thing so fine as sleeping upon boughs in a rude 
camp, and living upon hard bread, and chow- 
ders that smelled of, smoke; though a wrinkle 
in one of his cambric shirts, at Mrs. Shale’s, 
would rouse his indignation ; and an error of 
half a minute in the turning of a steak would 
utterly spoil his dinner. 

Uncle Jethro and his chest of camping con- 
veniences had hardly left the house, when Mrs. 
Grimp, the housekeeper, was seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to visit her home twenty 
miles away. There were still left to us Mar- 
tha, the housemaid, and Camilla, Hermia’s own 
maid. But in an evil hour Martha’s father 
mounted and was thrown from a restive horse, 
bruising him disastrously and imperilling his 
life. The man who brought news of the ca- 
lamity to Mrs. Shale’s kitchen waited to take 
Martha home, and Camilla had leave to spend 
the day with some friends in the village. 

So, as I have said, Hermia and I had the great 
house to ourselves. We did not complain; we 
had each other and were content. 1 believe 
gentlemen are accustomed to sneer at women’s 
friendships. According to male authors, wo- 
men are always either hypocrites or simpletons 
in their friendships. These writers, it seems, 
cannot comprehend an affection which is stimu- 
lated neither by passion nor rivalry. I dare 
say that Miss Julia Mills was not in the least 
ridiculous in her friendship for the pretty Dora 
Spenlow. It is only that artful Copperfield’s 
malice in depicting the episode that makes it 
absurd. 

Pcrhaps, from the Copperfield point of view, 
the friendship between Hermia and myself may 
have been equally open to ridicule: I only 
know that I loved her, and with me affection 





is always akin to worship—I suppose because 
I have few to love. Our friendship had germi- 
nated and reached an exuberant growth at 
school. In the close companionship of this 
golden spring-time, it was maturing ; for Her- 
mia had invited me to spend the spring months | 
with her. It was already beyond the reach of | 
blight or of frost. With me, heart and intellect | 
approved the sentiment. With Hermia, I fear, 

the heart alone was consulted. I wish I could | 
describe her as I remember her at that time. 

But I dare not attempt it; I should run into | 
extravagances. I should be accused of rose- 


coloring too absurdly. It is enough to say 
what everybody said of her—that she was 
splendid. . 

We got an early dinner thatday. There was 
turkey, I remember. with a rich stuffing ; and 
for dessert a rare fruit pudding, shaking in 
jelly, and covered with a delicate frosting. 
Everything was as nicely prepared as if a pro- 
fessed cook had been pressed into our service, 
or, rather, into Hermia’s. For I did little but 
wonder at her rare efficiency in housekeeping, 
of which, to my shame, I must own that I was 
wofully ignorant. 

When the after-dinner work was done, we 
put on our brown silk dresses, and took our 
sewing into an upper parlor, where the April 
sun made spring-time in all its cosey corners. 
A little Maltese kitten with white feet and a 
snowy throat lay coiled in a basket, purring 
lazily, in grateful acknowledgment of the 
genial warmth. Without, vegetation was bud- 
ding into life; snowballs and crocuses were 
already in bloom. We could almost see the 
buds on the lilacs under the window opening 
to letin the sun. I felt a stir of idylline fan- 
cies, and I am sure that Hermia did too; for a 
soft glow overspread her face, and she mused 
in silence several minutes. 

“Your collar is unfastened, Myrtie,’’ said my 
friend. 

That was the profound utterance, born of the 
poetic influences of the hour! Iam sure those 
persons who are always laboring for stilted 
forms of speech are not the ones: who feel 
poetic influences most. I always mistrust peo- 
ple who talk in hexameters. 

Something like this I said to Hermia. The 
door-bell rang sharply and kept her from an- 
swering. There being no servant to open the 
door, she was obliged to go down herself. I 
went on with my work, waiting for her to re- 
turn. Once I thought I heard a shriek ; one of 
the children playing in the yard over the way, 
I thought. Half an hour passed, and I began 
to get uneasy. An hour; and I resolved to go 
down to see what visitor was detaining Hermia 
so long. “On the way down I was seized with 
an absurd impulse, and yielding to it, I went 
back and assumed the disguise of an old wo- 
man. We were fond of fun, Hermia and J, 
and often surprised each other with some such 
masquerading folly. Idiscarded my hoops, and 
put on a straight-skirted black satin gown and 
long gingham apron, and pinned a white mus- 
lin handkerchief over my shoulders. I traced 
some wrinkles in my face with a flesh-colored 
pencil, and blanched it with powder, in which 
a little yellow had been mixed, to impart a sal- 
low tinge. I found a wig of gray hair, with 
which I concealed my own brown locks, and 
put over the whole a white cap with flaunting 
lace border. Spectacles and a wooden cane 
completed my outfit. The whole was fur- 


' nished forth from a lumber-room in an attic, 
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which Hermia and I had often visited together. 
I should have been puzzled to know the face 
and figure reflected in my mirror when all was 
complete. Smothering a laugh, I went down 
stairs. With the wooden staff planted stoutly 
upon each stair, my descent must have sounded 
very like the stumpy tread of Miss Killmansegg, 
with her golden leg. 

I expected to find Hermia in a small break- 
fast parlor, where visitors were often received. 
I waited a moment at the door, with my hand on 
the latch, trying to get on a face grave enough 
to correspond with my apparentage. Whether 
or not I succeeded will never be known; for 
the room was unoccupied, Hermia was not 
there. I went from room to room seeking her. 
She was not to be found. ‘‘Hermia! Hermia,”’ 
I called loudly throughout the house. No one 
answered. 

I grew thoroughly alarmed. It was not like 
Hermia to leave a guest so Jong alone with no 
explanation. True, we were intimate enough 
to make formalities unnecessary ; but I could 
conceive no circumstance urgent enough to 
take Hermia out without running up to say, 
‘“*Myrtle, I am going out for a little while, 
and with your consent will install you house- 
keeper ;’’ or, ‘‘Good-by, Myrtie, I’ll be with 
you in a trice;’’ or, ‘Pray, make yourself as 
agreeable as possible to Miss Myrtle Bell for 
an hour or two; I’ll return as soon as L can.’’ 
Yet she was gone, and no such form of warn- 
ing had I received. 

“What can I do? What ought I todo?’ I 
asked myself in great distress. ‘‘I should not 
choose to make myself ridiculous by sounding 
a causeless alarm, and yet I cannot help feel- 
ing that all is not right.”’ 

While I was still painfuily considering what 
I ‘must do, the door-bell rang again. 1 almost 
flew to answer it. The mystery will be cleared 
up now, I thought. 

Let me take breath a moment here. Let me 
pause briefly before admitting into my story 
the person who waited for admission at the 
door of that house. I have never since seen so 
balmy an April day. The pet child of the 
months was in its sunniest mood. Did you 
never fee] that you would like to have a sweet 
day embodied that you might kiss it, and thus 
express your tenderness? I have. I felt it 
that afternoon when I opened the door and let 
in the April sunshine ; felt it in spite of my 
distress about Hermia. But the transient im- 
pulse was gone like a flash, and the anxiety 
remained. 

‘*Where is Hermia?”’ I asked. 

I was so sure that the gentleman waiting at 
the door had come about the matter that de- 
tained her, whatever it might be, that I waited 
for no question or message from him. 

‘‘Where is Hermia? At home, I hope. I 
have made quite a long journey to see her, and 
should be sorry not to find her here.”’ 





“She is not here. Where can she be? What 
can have happened ?”’ 

**You seem troubled about Hermia. I hope 
you apprehend no danger to her. Are you 
Hermia’s grandmother ?”’ 

I now for the first time remembered the ab- 
surdity of my dress, and blushed scarlet at the 
recollection. I thought he did not notice the 
flush upon my face, for though he was looking 
toward me, his eye and his thought seemed to 
pass quite by me. I crushed down a laugh by 
the summary process of strangulation, as I an- 
swered :— 

‘Not quite. Iam only Aunt Hepzibah.”’ 

“Why is not Hermia here? She must have 
expected me.”’ 

‘She will be here soon, I hope. I suppose 
you must come in and wait till she comes.’’ 

“*T suppose so.”’ 

I showed him into the parlor up stairs. He 
was a tall man, and not at all handsome. All 
his features were on a grand scale. At that 
first interview I likened his mouth to an im- 
mense chasm, and he wore a huge crag frown- 
ing over it. His eyes were large, and as to 
color, indescribable by any of the orthodox 
hues for eyes. They were neither blue, nor 
black, nor hazel, nor brown. They were just 
mud color. His hair was a lightish brown, stiff 
and bristly. But his forehead—that was the 
redeeming feature. It was clear, and broad, 
and full, and stamped the man with majesty. 
I gave him the morning papers and a monthly 
or two, with the remark that “young folks 
generally found something to like in the maga- 
zines ; though for my part I thought they was 
mostly trash.’’ 

‘Your remark showsa discrimination worthy 
of your age, Aunt Hepzibah. By the way, was 
Hepzibah Pyncheon named for you ?’’ 

“Pynchin? Pynchin? Idon'tknowno Pyn- 
chins.. There was Pilchertons in our parts, 
but they hadn’t any Hepzibah as | know of. 
Any relation of yours—the Pynchins?”’ 

“No, not relations—acquaintances only.” 

‘* Well, I’m going out now to see if I can find 
what’s become of Hermia. ’Taint polite, per- 
haps, to leave you alone, but I can’t help it.” 

“Don’t try to help it. Iam as much inter- 
ested as you can be in your finding Hermia.”’ 

I retreated to my own room to consider. 
What did it all mean? Hermia had said no- 
thing to me about expecting any visitor. And 
where could Hermia be? 

Again that door-bell. Really, the impression 
must have got abroad, that it was reception 
day at the mansion of the Shales. It was a 
boy this time, with a note from Hermia. The 
coveted explanation had come at last. 


DEAR MyRrrTIE: (Sothe note ran.) Can you 
forgive me for having for a moment forgotten 
that you were my guest? I was told that the 
best friend I have in the world lay ill half a 
dozen miles away—so ill that he might not be 
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living unless 1 came at once. Do you wonder 
that I a. everything but the necessity for 
haste? I have been with Charlie half an hour. 
Iie seems so much brighter that the physician 
says, ‘‘ with careful nursing, there is a shadow 
of a chance for him to recover.” I shall not 
leave him to-night. Please send Camilla to ne 
as soon as she returns. She can come by the 
eight o’clock train. 

Since leaving home, I have heard that a visi- 
tor—Daniel Wade—is on his way to our house. 
ay = he has already arrived ; for 1 ought to 
have had the letter two days ago. yrtie, 
what shall ldo? I hate Daniel Wade, and yet 
lam promised to him. I love Charlie Lessing- 
ton, and am plighted to another. Cannot you, 
for your love of me, captivate this disagreeable 
Daniel, and bring him to your feet? Of course 
I do not mean that you shall take him off my 
hands. But only lure him to be faithless, and 

ive me a pretence for breaking with him, and 

will bless you forever. You will wonder 
how I came to be ongeesd to him. It was a 
nade match. Papas Wade and Shale got their 
heads together, and this is what came of it. So 
long as I only knew Mr. Wade by his letters, 
I was reconciled. When I came to see him, I 
was miserable. If you have already seen him, 
you will not wonder. Perhaps my letter will 
come under the head of “evil communica- 
tions,” which it is said ‘‘corrupt good man- 
ners.”” Nevertheless, I counsel you to flirt; 
and what I have said I repeat—flirt, flirt! Fas- 
cinate this man, enslave him and free your 
friend. Can you do this for 
HeErMIA SHALE? 


Would I do this for Hermia? What would I 
not do for her? If any one supposes that I 
paused to read myself a homily upon the ini- 
quity of coquetry, there is in that person’s mind 
a misconception of my friendship for her. Yet 
I had never managed a flirtation in my life. 
lam naturally reticent in company with gen- 
tlemen. There is a want of affinity between 
us. But when Hermia said flirt with this man, 
fascinate him, enslave him, I had no doubt 
that my love for her, and my faith in her, would 
supply a neutralizing salt. 

I laid aside my grandame’s outfit and dressed 
as becomingly as possible. I was not pretty ; 
no amount of art in my toilet could make me 
so. But I could see that I was looking unusu- 
ally well when my dress was quite arranged. 

I was slightly acquainted with the family 
across the way, and remembered that the old- 
est girl, Minna Thorne, was a quiet, well-be- 
haved child, twelve years old, or about that. 
So I went across the street, and, having de- 
scribed my forlorn situation, begged them to 
lend me Minna for a companion that night. 
They consented readily enough. Thus attend- 
ed, I again appeared before Daniel Wade. 

“If you please, sir,’’ I said, quite humbly, 
* Aunt Hepzibah’s rheumatism is very bad to- 
night ; and she hopes you will excuse her. She 
has sent me to play the part of hostess in her 
stead.”’ 

‘*Who is me ?”’ asked Daniel Wade, looking 
up from his book. 





‘Do you remember the line in Goethe,” | 
answered, 

“*Die Myrthe still und hock der Lorbeur steht?’ 

I am die Myrthe.’’ 

‘‘] wonder if I have been asleep, and have 
waked upin Queerdom. First, lam confronted 
by Aunt Hepzibah, looking ancient and scared 
like the veritable Hepzibah Pyncheon; and 
then a young lady, not unlike others of her 
class in personal appearance, quotes me Ger- 
man, and calls herself a myrtle tree.” 

“Let us quit Queerdom, then, and enter 
Matter-of-Factdom. I am Myrtle Bell, anda 
dear friend of Hermia Shale.” 

‘‘Where is Hermia Shale?” 

‘‘She was obliged to go toa friend, who is 
very sick. She regrets not being here to re- 
ceive you, and hopes you will make yourself 
quite at home.” 

“Humph!’ and with this exclamation Mr. 
Wade settled himself to his reading again. 

I took up my crocheting, and Minna began 
playing with the kitten. The sprightly crea- 
ture overset my spool-stand, and scampered 
after the receding spools, coiling a network of 
sewing cotton from No. thirty-six to one hun- 
dred about chairs, table legs, and sofa, and en- 
joying her mischief with feline grace and glee. 
While I attempted to restore order out of this 
chaos of cotton, a new object attracted the at- 
tention of puss. Apparently she could not 
quite make it out, for presently she jumped 
upon Mr. Wade’s shoulder for closer inspec- 
tion. I cannot tell what she thought of that 
gentleman’s nose, having never given much 
study to the mental hallucinations of cats. 
But she distrusted it evidently, and tried her 
claws upon it with such effect that blood was 
drawn in two or three places. I trembled for 
puss. But Mr. Wade only removed her to a 
place upon his knee, and gently smoothed her 
velvety fur without interrupting his reading. 
Meanwhile my flirtation certainly was not pro- 
gressing. I must make a grand assault and 
become mistress of the situation, if possible. 

“There is no fine for speaking here, sir,’’ I 
said, demurely. 

‘* Are you sure ?”’ 

**Quite sure.”’ 

“Sit here, then, where I can see you, if Iam 
to talk to you.”’ 

He placed an easy-chair for me just opposite 
the sofa on which he was lounging. 

‘Suppose I prefer to remain where I am.” 

‘¢Then I shall prefer to remain silent.”’ 

“Don’t, sir; that would be toocruel. I will 
rather acknowledge your dictatorship, and sit 

where you command.” 

I accordingly took the chair which he had 
placed. 

‘*What sort of talk do you like best?”’ 

“Stories—true stories; teil me about your- 
self.”’ 

I cannot tell what prompted this answer. 
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Perhaps I was beginning to feel some curiosity 
about the victim whom I was to enslave. It 
might have been that I had the penetration to 


discern that no subject is so interesting to man | 
| was not anxious for an interview. I still had 


as himself. 

“A story—true—and about myself. And, 
of course, there must be love in it, or you will 
pronounce it a bore. All young ladies do. 
Well, I will tell you my love story.” 

“How delightful! Don’t fail to make it 
sentimental. I adore sentiment.” 

‘*Young ladies and dreams go by contraries. 
If you dream of a funeral, it bodes a wedding. 
If you say you adore sentiment, you mean to 
ridicule it.’’ 

“‘A Daniel come to judgment; or, rather, 
Daniel Wade come to interpret dreams and a 
woman’s words. But the story—I am impa- 
tient for the story.” 

“You shall have the story. Listen! Four 
years ago my father was one of the wealthiest 
men in Boston. I was a senior at Harvard at 
that time, and was at home for the summer 
vacation, when my father one day brought 
home with him to dinner Mr. Shale. The two 
men had always been firm friends, and Mr. 
Shale had at one time saved my father’s life 
with great danger to his own. In the after 
dinner talk it somehow came out that Mr. 
Shale, though apparently wealthy, was really 
worth nothing. He had speculated largely, 
and was just on the eve of acrash. My father 
insisted upon advancing him a large sum of 
money, sufficient to remove the pressure. He 
refused to receive it. His health and spirits 
were broken, and he would have little hope of 
ever being able to restore it. He would not 
subtract so much from my inheritance. The 
generous strife between them lasted a long 
time. My father urged ; Hermia’s father was 
resolute. At last my father fell upon a mode 
of overcoming the difficulty. ‘You have one 
child, Hermia,’ he said. ‘I have an only son, 
Daniel.’ ‘Let us marry these two, and thuz 
in the end what you object to take from Dan 
will return to him as your daughter’s fortune.’ 

“Mr. Shale made no positive objection to 
this arrangement. It would suit him, if the 
children could agree. Father came up to my 
room and laid the case before me. He had no 
need to enlarge upon the obligation we were 
under to his friend for saving his own life. 
That tale was already as familiar to me as 
household words. It had made Mr. Shale my 
childhood’s hero, I regarded marriage at that 
time as the Sahara of a student’s life-tour. 
But, for the sake of one who had loved his 
friend better than his own safety, and that 
friend my father, I would welcome Sahara. I 
immediately proposed to Mr. Shale in form for 
his daughter. He promised that his influence 
with Hermia should not be wanting in favor of 
my suit. 

“ After a three months’ correspondence, it 

VeL. XC.—28 


was all arranged. I think the two papas were 
determined it should be settled before we met. 
They could not be blind to the fact that 1 was 
not personally prepossessing. I, on my part, 


the sands of Sahara before my eyes. Ireturned 


| to Harvard and graduated, writing to Hermia, 
| and receiving letters from her once a week. 





There was always a dewy freshness about her 
letters that should have suggested anything 
but Sahara; still, I clung to the old idea. 

** At the end of the year, 1 came here for a 
visit. I came, I saw, and was conquered. 
Before I had been with Hermia an hour, I 
loved her. I could not help seeing that she 
was disappointed in me. I suppose she had 
made pictures of me in her fancy. I am afraid 
to think how I must have appeared when com- 
pared with those pictures. All the imaginings 
of a being like Hermia Shale must partaké of 
her own spirit’s beauty. But 1 loved her— 
loved her. Do you know what that term 
means, Miss Bell, to a man who has grown up 
without a mother’s or a sister’s affection, or 
the intimate friendship of any woman ?”’ 

‘‘T imagine Sahara was at the other antipode 
now?”’’ 

‘‘Hermia treated me kindly, but I could see 
that I made no progress in gaining her love. 
Yet I clung to hope. I hoped that she would 
some time recognize in my soul a manliness 
which should atone for my want of personal 
beauty. Well, I left her, and went abroad. I 
was away three years. Two months ago intel- 
ligence of my father’s death recalled me. Ex- 
cept Hernia and my mother’s memory, he was 
all I had to love. Miss Bell, 1 was very deso- 
late. 

“An investigation of my father’s affairs 
shows that he died penniless. Now, Miss 
Bell, advise me. What should a generous con- 
sideration for Hermia impel me todo? If I 
say, ‘I am penniless; I release you from your 
engagement,’ I should seem to imply a doubt 
of her generosity. If the contract be broken 
upon any terms, Mr. Shale would feel bound 
to beggar himself, rather than not refund the 
utmost farthing of the sum advanced him by 
my father. Yet the dear girl must not be 
made unhappy by marrying me—if she does 
not love me; and if she loved me, she would 
have been here to-day to meet me. Your 
Daniel come to judgment cannot even judge 
for himself what is right todo. You are Her- 
mia’s dear friend, you say. Can you help me 
to a decision ?”’ 

The manliness of sou] which Hermia failed 
to recognize had manifested itself to me during 
this recital, and commanded my highest reve- 
rence. I am not one of those tide-eyed dam- 
sels from whose visual organs salt water is 
always either at ebb or at flood; but I could 
not help crying at the simple pathos of Daniel 
Wade’s love story. The emotion kept rising 
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and swelling, and I kept thrusting it back, and 
asking it what business it had there. But it 
burst out, in spite of me, in a great sob. Dan- 
iel Wade looked at me in utter amazement, 
mingled, I believe, with affright. 

‘“‘What is the matter, Miss Bell? What 
have I said?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘Nothing ;’” an answer not much to the 
point. 

‘*You surely were not crying about—about 
my story ?’’ 

‘“Mr. Wade, a woman is a myth; often as 
incomprehensible to herself as to others. Never 
expect one to give a reason for shedding tears. 
Ten to one she does not know the cause her- 
self. If she does, the chances are again ten to 
one that she will not tell you truly.” 

“It might have been a twinge of Aunt Hep- 
zibah’s rheumatism,’ he said, with a queer 
smile. 

Did he know? I wondered. Had he detected 
my ridiculous masquerade? I felt my face 
grow shame-dyed at the thought. But he had 
scarcely looked at me as Aunt Hepzibah. My 
sense of security began to return. 

“T have just thought of something,”’ I said. 

“‘What is it?’ 

“Aunt Hepzibah will not be able to see 
about the supper, and all the servants are 
gone. You and I are thus thrown upon our 
own resources. Can you sup upon senti- 
ment ?’’ 

‘‘T should prefer bread and butter.” 

‘‘You are no veritable lover, then. But I 
will go down and see what can be done.” 

«Let me go, too, and help you. If 1 am to 
divide the spoils, I ought also to share the 
toil.” 

‘Certainly ; you can set the table, Minna 
shall kindle the fire, and I will do whatever 
the exigencies of the case may demand.” 

Luckily there was no cooking to be done. 
We had only to choose what we would have, 
and get it upon the table. I made tea, and 
directed the setting of the table. Mr. Wade 
had a fund of dry humor, and turned our labor 
into merry-making. I shall never forget how 
comical he looked, with a broad housekeeper’s 
apron pinned around him, which he had tied in 
a knot at the bottom, because it was too long. 

“If Aunt Hepzibah could only come down 
now,” said Mr. Wade, when we were ready to 
sit down. 

“I'll carry her some supper when we are 
done. 1 made the tea strong on purpose.” 

When we had returned to the parlor, and 
just as I was putting some leading questions 
to Mr. Wade to induce him +o talk of the 
things he had seen abroad, a little girl, ragged 
and stockingless, and wearing broken shoes, 
came in. She earried her faded sun-bonnet in 

her hand, and was breathless with running. 
“If you please, ma’am,is Miss Hermia to 
home ?”’ she asked. 





I answered briefly that she was not. In 
truth, I was vexed at the interruption, and 
hoped tlie child would take her answer and 
go. I did not notice the quivering of her lip 
as she turned away, but Daniel Wade did. 

‘“*What is the matter, my girl?’ he asked, 
kindly. 

“Oh, sir, the baby has spilled over the boil- 
ing teakettle, and burned her dreadfully ; and 
the doctor isn’t to home, and mother is sick, 
and she thought maybe Miss Hermia would 
send some salve or something.”’ 

How that man’s active kindness rebuked my 
selfish indifference! He hastily wrote a pre- 
scription, and tossed it to me with a bank bill. 

“Take them to an apothecary’s,” he said, 
“and bring the things to me, at this child’s 
home. Where do you live, little girl?’’ 

“At No. 20 Towler’s Lane.” 

‘Come, then, show me the place.”’ 

Remorse for the indifference that, but for 
Daniel Wade, would have let the child go 
away without telling her trouble, lent speed to 
my steps. I did the errand so quickly that 
Mr. Wade smiled approval when I put the 
medicines in his hand. 

‘‘The poor thing cannot live, but we will do 
our best,” he said, and we did; he directed, 
and I was his humble assistant. 

I went home first to dismiss Minna, and 
send Camilla to Hermia, as she had desired. 
Then I shut up the great house, and returned 
to the sufferer in Towler’s Lane. The child’s 
mother was in bed, sick of fever. The fever 
was past its crisis, but she was unable to sit 
up. Her agony, whenever the little one’s 
moans reached her ears, was a sad thing to 
see. Towards morning the baby died. I car- 
ried the little form and laid it beside its mother, 
who gazed upon it in stony despair. I tried to 
speak some words of comfort. She seemed 
not to hear me. But when Daniel Wade him- 
self kneeled by the bedside and prayed, the 
tears started in torrents. The stony gaze was 
dissolved, and the woman’s life or her reason 
saved, perhaps. After that prayer the face, 
which at first had seemed to me so piain, had 
become transfigured. It had a nobility of 
beauty that was akin to glory. I had never 
felt as I felt then how much a man is ennobled 
by being a Christian. 

Hermia came home the next morning. Char- 
lie was better. She had sent for his mother, 
with whom she had left him. 

**What do you think of Daniel Wade?” she 
inquired, as soon as we were alone together. 

For answer, I just related all that had passed 
since he came, reserving nothing—not even 
the story he had told me. 

“Why, Myrtie! One would think you were 
in love with this man,” said Hermia, when I 
had finished. 

“I think he is worthy of any woman’s 
love.”’ 
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“I have often wondered what hold these 
Wades had upon papa, 1 never knew until 
now that the power behind the scenes was a 
money obligation. That debt must be can- 
celled at any cost. I will write to papa to- 
day.”’ 

“And when this debt is cancelled, you will 
be free from Daniel Wade?’’ 

I waited breathless for an answer, waited as 
if my own fate hung upon it. 

“Papa had no right to sell me to Daniel 
Wade. He must have been insane to permit 
such a contract. I remember there were pe- 
riods about that time when he seemed nearly 
beside himself. It must have been at such a 
time that he met the Wades.”’ 

** Now tell me about Charlie.” 

“Charlie Lessington is my cousin. I think 
we loved each other as children ; but a year or 
two before my engagement with Mr. Wade, 
his family removed West. I did not meet him 
afterwards until two months ago, when he and 
his mother caine to New England for a visit. 
I have seen hijn often since. He has not been 
here since you came, because the night before 
he had told me of his love; he said he had 
loved me all the time he was away. I couid 
give him no encouragement, though I think 
I felt as much grief as he, and he left me 


in anger. I did not see him again unti] he 
sent for me yesterday. Myrtie, where is Mr. 
Wade?” 


“He has just come in from Towler’s Lane. 
You will find him in the parlor, I think.” 

Her lips grew white, but there was a deci- 
sion about her whole manner which showed 
that whatever resolution she had formed would 
not be easily abandoned. How noble she 
looked, and how beautiful! I could not help 
blessing her silently as she went; yet my spirit 
was full of unrest—a chaos of contradictory 
emotions. I believe the master feeling was a 
hope that Hermia would confess her love for 
Charlie Lessington, and be released from her 
engagement. ‘‘ Her happiness demands it,” I 
kept saying to myself, in answer to something 
in my heart that was accusing me of selfishness. 

In about fifteen minutes Hermia returned. 1 
questioned her with my eyes, for I could not 
trust my voice just then. 

“I did not see him. He had gone out before 
I went down.” 

I was making a dress for Bessy Horn, the 
little girl in Towler’s Lane. Hermia sat down 
and went quietly to work helping me. We saw 
nothing of Mr. Wade until noon. He had, all 
the morning, been busy for the Horn family. 

His meeting with Hermia was very quiet; 
his noble biow grew grave, almost to stern- 
ness; all the genial humor of his manner was 
gone. As for Hermia, her flitting color and 
trembling hands showed that she was unusu- 
ally agitated, ‘‘ This will never do,” I thought, 
and directly I began to utter nonsense without 





much regard to a connection of ideas. 1 got 
them to laughing, and at once the incubus of 
constraint was effectually banished. Really, 
there are times when a little folly is better than 
the profoundest wisdom for putting people at 
their ease. 

‘‘Mr. Wade, I wish to speak with you,” said 
Hermia, when dinner was over that day. 

He grew pale, but rose immediately and 
opened the door forher. In passing my chair, 
he stopped to make some dry remark about 
Aunt Hepzibah. I gave him a saucy answer, 
and sent him off laughing. Isuppose he thought 
the crisis had come, and it would be manlier to 
meet it cheerfully. At the door Hermia met 
Camilla, who was bringing in a letter. 

There was no more laughing in the house 
that day, or for many days to come. Hermia 
read her letter, and turned, reeling, to find a 
seat. She was lifted in Daniel Wade’s strong 
arms and carried to a sofa. 

‘“‘Hermia, dear Hermia!’’ I cried, throwing 
my arms around her. 

She gave me the letter to read. It was a 
telegram announcing her father’s sudden death 
in the South. 

I cannot tell what we should have done in 
that sad time without Daniel Wade. He was 
our strong tower—as tender as a woman in his 
sympathy, but active and prompt in rendering 
assistance. His forethought was wonderful; 
he anticipated everything that needed to be 
done. Hermia soon came to trust all the ar- 
rangements to him. Uncle Jethro and the 
housekeeper were immediately recalled. Three 
days later Mrs. Shale came with the body. She 
was accompanied by her son-in-law, but her 
daughter was too ill to make the journey. 

We got through the agony of the burial, and 
the distressing scenes intervening, as they must 
do upon whom such affliction falls. It was sad 
for me to see Hermia in such grief, and feel 
that out of the copious depths of my love for 
her I could give her no help. But I learned 
to say, without a pang, thank God that she has 
Daniel Wade. 

When all was over, and a dreary quiet had 
fallen upon the house, he one evening remind- 
ed Hermia that she had expressed a wish to 
speak with him. 

‘*Not to-night, Daniel—soon,’’ she answered, 
gently. 

She had never called him Daniel before. He 
looked up quickly with an eager hungry look, 
in hiseyes. ‘‘ Daniel Wade,” I thought, “ what; 
would you give to hear her repeat that name, 
in that gentle tone ?’’ 

Hermia, accompanied by Uncle Jethro, spent 
a large part of the next day with her father’s 
lawyer. She looked more pale and worn that 
evening taan I had seen her since the burial ; 
but refused to go to her room for rest, and tak- 
ing her sewing, made an attempt to introduce 
something like cheerfulness into the home cir- 
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cle again. Mr. Wade sustained the attempt | 
| and, seeing me, hastened to offer his arm. We 


with a strength that was a part of his charac- 
ter. He seemed to know just how to interest 
Mrs. Shale and Hermiain cheerful topics, with- 
out shocking them with the thought that they 
were forgetting their grief. I kept near Her- 
mia, until I saw the worn look receding from 
her face, and then prepared to tease Uncle 
Jethro out of his dulness, by taking a seat near 
him in a distant part of the room. 

Hermia’s father and Jethro Shale, whom I 
have only introduced as Uncle Jethro—for so 
we all called him—had been only brothers. 
There had always been a strong affection be- 
tween the two, though Jethro was more than 
ten years the younger. I have spoken of him 
as cynical and a dandy; but the days of trou- 
ble had proved these qualities to be the merest 
surface incrustations over a great and generous 
heart. 

‘‘Uncle Jethro,” I said, ‘‘ brush the wrinkles 
from your brow, and prepare to substitute 
L’Allegro for Il Penseroso. I have come to 
talk to you.”’ 

“T would rather you had come to bite me. 
The flesh can better bear excoriation than the 
spirit a merciless chaffing, which a woman’s 
talk never fails to administer.” 

‘“‘If I should bite you there would be a biter 
bitten, but it would be a backbiter.”’ 

** Leave me alone, then, if you do not like my 
backbiting.”’ 

** You are cross.” 

“Am 1?” 

**You know you are, and it is those lawyers 
who have made you so. What have they 
done ?” 

‘*T think, Miss Bell, you have some little ad- 
miration for Hermia Shale, as much, say, as a 
woman can reasonably spare from herself to 
bestow upon a friend.”’ 

“Which is vastly more than a man could 
spare from himself for a friend. But no mat- 
ter; I have, as you say, an admiration for Her- 
mia Shale.’’ 

‘* Hermia Shale is a fool. She has this after- 
noon arranged with-her lawyer to give up nearly 
every dollar of her fortune to Daniel Wade.’’ 

**My noble Hermia !”’ 

“Oh, yes, put it into heroic measure, by all 
means. But what is the girl to live upon? 
What is to buy her silks, and laces, and fuss, 
and feathers? Her mother’s fortune is not 
sufficient for both.” 

“But her Uncle Jethro’s is. Your mask is 
too transparent, sir. You are prouder of your 
niece this minute than if she were heiress to a 
dukedom.”’ 

He smiled grimly, but did not attempt a 
denial. 

Before going to my room that night, I went 
upon the piazza for a breath of the serene May- 
evening air; but finding Daniel Wade walking 
there alone, I turned to retreat. He chanced to 








change the direction of his walk at that moment, 


exchanged comments upon the splendor of the 
evening, and then promenaded in silence. The 
piazza extended quite around the house. Upon 
the southern wing we both stopped involuntari- 
ly. The heavens in the opposite quarter were a 
sheet of light darting and shifting in luminous 
streams. I had never seen the northern lights 
so brilliant. It so happened that we were close 
upon the housekeeper’s room, and the windows 
were wide open. My attention was riveted by 
voices within. I heard Camilla say :— 

“And only think, Mrs. Grimp, Charlie Les- 
sington is coming to-morrow—him, you know, 
as Miss Hermia and me went to take care of 
when he was so dreadful sick that day Mr. 
Wade came. Miss Hermia loves him a deal 
better than that ogreish Daniel{Wade, and well 
she may, for he is handsome as a picture.” 

I felt the arm upon which mine rested trem- 
ble, and the dancing lights showed me a white 
face quivering with pain. 

“Come, Miss Bell, let us go in,’’ said Mr. 
Wade. 

I wished to say something to comfort him, 
but I could get no words into sentences. So 
we parted as we had walked, in silence. 

The next morning Hermia and I were in the 
parlor together when he came in. 

‘‘T am glad you have come, Mr. Wade,” said 
Hermia, ‘‘if you are ready to hear what I wish 
to say to you.”’ 

I rose to go, but Hermia put her hand upon 
mine and drew me back into my seat. She 
then produced the papers which her lawyer had 
arranged, and gave them to Mr. Wade. He 
glanced them over hastily. There -was the 
same quivering of the white face which I had 
noticed the last evening, 5 

“‘Hermia, are you resolved upon this?’ he 
asked. 

‘**Quite resolved.”’ 

“You might be free without this sacrifice. 
I should not ask you to adhere to the marriage 
contract now. The money was your father’s 
and is yours; will you not retain it?” 

“Tt is not mine; it is yours. There is no 
more to be said,’’ she replied, in a voice so un- 
steady that I thought the sentence must end in 
a sob. 

‘‘Then, Hermia, God bless you. Good-by— 
Miss Bell, good-by. Commend me to that 
rheumatic myth—Aunt Hepzibah.”’ 

A jest sounded strangely in that hard voice, 
and from lips so pale and set. I read in it, that 
though hopeless, he would still be master of 
himself. Hermia construed it into indifference 
at their separation. She, poor girl, did not 
seem to exultin her freedom greatly. It was 
a desolate day to us all. 

Charlie Lessington came before dinner. I 
expected to see Hermia brighten up after that, 
and she evidently made an effort to seem more 
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cheerful. But her cousin was lacking in power 
to sustain the effort. He was, as Camilla had 
said, as handsome as a picture, and, in cheer- 
ful company, would no doubt have been the 


life of the party. Butin a group lately stricken | 


with sorrow, he seemed quite out of place. 
After several abortive attempts to engage in 
conversation, we all subsided into inane dul- 
ness. Uncle Jethro had not even spirits to 
growl over the general discomfort. 

Charlie Lessington stayed two days. On the 
morning of the third he surprised me by saying 
good-by as I met him in the hall. I went up to 
Hermia’s room, and asked her what it meant. 

‘Tt means,” she said, ‘‘that Ihave made him 
very unhappy.” 

**T thought that you loved him.” 

“‘T used to think so. And I did love him, 
and do—but as I should love a brother, I think, 
if [had one. Myrtie, if 1 had been free to ac- 
cept Charlie Lessington’s love when it was 
offéred to me some weeks ago, I should have 
made the greatest mistake of my life.’’ 

I kissed her pale face and questioned her no 
further. 1 did not need to ask her how this 
knowledge had come to her. I had a battle of 
my own to fight, and I fought it out—not al- 
ways bravely. Sometimes my heart quailed in 
the fierce strife; but I conquered. Then I 
wrote to Daniel Wade. 

“‘Charlie Lessington has been here, and has 
gone,’’ so I wrote. ‘‘He came hoping; he went 
disappointed. 
love to give him. She talks of going South to 
teach, if she can get a place.”’ 


One day a week later, she came into my room | 
looking so bright and joyous, that I involun- | 


tarily asked, ‘‘ What has happened ?”’ 
‘“‘Daniel Wade has come. He has never 
ceased to love me. We are engaged.”’ 


‘‘Hermia, you know I would do anything for 


you. Shall I flirt with this man—fascinate 
him, enslave him—and free you?” 

“Try it, at your peril !’’ 

They were married in autumn, and I—I am 
consoling myself with Uncle Jethro. He came 
in one day and showed me an instrument} by 
which he conveyed to Hermia, as her marriage 
portion, a sum equal to that she had given up 
to Daniel Wade. 


“Tt is half my fortune,” he said. ‘Will you 


marry a man who can so culpably neglect his | 


own interest ?’’ 

“You are trying to buy me with your good 
deeds,’ Isaid. ‘I object to being tampered 
with.” 

‘“‘A woman must have somebody to quarrel 


with for life, and you may as well take me. It | 


will be better than quarrelling with yourself as 
you did all last spring.” 

“How did you know?” 

“T was reading you:then, and that formed 
one of the chapters.”’ 
“Tf I fought with myself, I conquered.’ 


Hermia had only a brother’s | 


| with blotted fingers makes a greater blur. 





“You did, and shall do so in every quarrel 
between us, if you will take me as your quar- 
relling partner for life.’’ 

1 have been Aunt Jethro five years. But my 
nephew, Daniel Wade, persists in calling me 


| Aunt Hepzibah. 
ee 
THE SPRING-TIME. 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 











Ox! the warm days of spring-time now are bringing 
Their soft, delicious, aromatic gales, 

And the bright flow’rets everywhere upspringing, 
Bring promise with them to the groves and dales. 


Now all the earth puts on a robe of gladness, 
And a new life is gushing in the heart ; 

The birds, the flowers, give not a thought of sadness, 
Yet all unbid the pent-up tears will start ; 


| For we remember, when the winds of autumn, 

Had made the forests desolate and drear, 
| We mourned the losing of each bud and blossom, 
And we forgot the spring-time brought them here; 





And that another spring-time, just as glorious, 
With its rich breath, and long, bright golden day, 
And with its fair-hued flowers, would soon restore us 
The joys and hopes that with them passsed away. 


Our faith depends too much on sunny weather ; 
We cannot sing but when the birds rejoice; 
We falter even when the dark clouds gather; 
And when storms threaten, Hope subdues her voice. 


Oh! that our hearts could ever learn this lesson ; 
That though clouds hide it, still the sin shines on; 

And though the snow. wreaths cover bud and blossom, 
They will be ours when winter’s reign is done! 


—_——- Bop 


TRUE MOTHERLINESS. 

TRUE and tender motherliness seems to 
me to be the greatest power that can invest 
a woman. But all mothers do not possess it. 
| On some, on the contrary, the motherly love 
which passionately enfolds those within is too 
like a bristling fortification of jealousy and ex- 
clusiveness to those without. Or rather (that 
I dishonor not the most sacred thing in our 
nature) I should say, the mother’s love which 
is from above is lowered and narrowed intoa 
passion by the selfishness which is not from 
above. Some unmarried women possess it, 
some little maidens even who from infancy 
draw the little ones to them by a soft irresisti- 
ble attraction, and seem to fold them under 
soft, dove-like plumage. Without something 
| of it women are not women, but only weaker, 
shriller, softer men. But where the whole 
being is steeped in it, it is the sweetest, strong- 
est, most irresistible power on earth, to control, 
and bless, and purify, and raise, and the truest 
incarnation, the embodying and ensouling of 
what is divine. 


<< 





> 


BEFORE you scold be sure that you are right 
yourself. He that attempts to cleanse a blot 
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CHARLIE LITHGROVE. 


BY JUANITA WERTHBY. 








CHARLIE LITHGROVE was a gentleman—pat- 
rimonially and constitutionally, by the rights 
of inheritance and education, a gentleman. I 
am not sure that he was a descendant of the 
“blue bloods” of England, or that he was even 
to the ‘‘manor born ;” but, as my old black 
mammy used to say, he was brought into ex- 
istence with a silver spoon in his mouth, and 
his father, his grandfather, and great-grand- 
father opened their eyes on this mundane 
sphere with truly no less than half a dozen 
apiece. Old Charles Lithgrove, the grand- 
father, had entertained Washington as a friend 
and companion and thought it no great com- 
pliment; and the halls that had resounded to 
the voice of statesmen, soldier, and scholar, for 
successive years, were now silent and dark. 
With proud pleasure Charlie remembered his 
boyhood days at the Grove (he was not an old 
man now, only thirty-three), but what an age, 
what an eternity of years loomed up between 
the now and then. In those days sporting was 
a favorite amusement, and the sportsmen, in 
their picturesque hunting suits, gathered in the 
expansive and beautiful grounds of the old 
homestead, and made the welkin ring with 
their loud huzzas, the sleek hounds sniffed 
anxiously around, impatient for the trail, and 
each horseman grew ecstatic over the music of 
the hound bells “sweetly ringing,’ and the 
‘‘horn of the hunter was heard o’er the hills,”’ 
faintly first, then louder and louder, till every 
tree in the grand old forests echoed and re- 
echoed its flute-like tones. Only those who 
have joined in the chase, and heard the ca- 
dences of the distant bark and horn reverbe- 
rating musically over the sounding hills, and 
mellowed by the deep and silent dingies, can 
form an idea of the exhilarating, the enchant- 
ing fascinations of a sportsman’s life. And 
then when the race was done, and the hunts- 
men hied them to the sunny halls of the Grove, 
the ‘‘merry jest and repartee” was heard amid 
the bombarding of champagne corks, and many 
a bottle of port and claret surrendered without 
a struggle. Ebony faces smiled approvingly 
from behind frosted decanters as the toasts 
were drank to each successful knight, brilliant 
as the sparkling Catawba that washed them 
down. Afterwards, the music, the song, the 
dance, the dreamy, dolee evenings under the 
charmed mistiness of an autumn moon; the 
long promenades, the vows that were made and 
broken ; the clasp of warm hands, now cold in 
forgetfulness, all, all eame back through the 
flood-gates of memory, drowning the present 
and the future. 

““Alas! to what base uses we may return,” 
said Charlie, as he shook himself like a burly 
Newfoundland, and gathered his great coat 





from its accustomed hook in the wall. ‘‘Great 
heavens, what a change! ten years ago I wan 
dered over broad acres, all my own; @ wan- 
derer still I am, but no foot of ground do I 
possess, nor home nor friends.’’ 

The streets were surging with the busy 
throng, but he felt no pleasure in the pros- 
perity, nor sorrow for the adversity of those 
around him. A stranger everywhere, for no- 
thing renders a face so strange to ci-devant 
friends as the flight of fortune. On swept the 
tide of humanity, bearing him he knew not 
whither. Pursy men rushing into new-made 
speculations, weary workmen worn with toil- 
some labor, millionaires and beggars, women 
in silks and velvets, children of the créme de 
la créme jostling side by side with the smutty 
boot-black and the greasy market- woman. 
The great city pulsed like a human heart with 
the ebband flow, and the eternal tramp, tramp, 


_tramp, told of busy brain and tired feet. Was 


it Divinity, or chance, or fate? What was it 
that changed the tenor of Charlie Lithgrove’s 
life and cast him like a rudderless boat on the 
high tide, to breast the waves and buffet the 
winds that were all growing adverse? 

When man begins to climb the ladder of for- 
tune and fame, his friends are “‘few and far 
between ;’’ but as he goes up another and an- 
other round, they gather in “‘from the east and 
from the west,’’ and he looks down on the ad- 
miring thousands with a sickly smile of recog- 
nition. He gives, he lends, and if Dame Fortune 
was easily wooed and won, he wastes. Rich 
men flatter and toast; poor ones fawn and 
favor (far beyond their means, with the hopes 
of a return); in fact everybody extends the 
right hand of fellowship till, suddenly—he falls. 
No matter what the cause; perhaps he was 
too generous, perhaps wasteful, or invested in 
bad stock by the persuasion of friends, or may 
be security debts ; at all events, the money is 
gone. Wealth, ‘‘that baseless fabric’ of an 
hour, has taken wings and flown to some other 
poor fool who js beginning his ascent in the 
world. 

“Did you ever see a fellow come down like 
Charlie Lithgrove?’’ was a common expression 
among Charlie’s old friends—the chums and 
jolly cronies that had touched off many a bum- 
per over the buffetof Elm Grove. True, they 
were busy men of the world now, and those 
haleyon days seemed more like a dream than 
a reality. Man’s selfishness and importance 
increase with the mere possession of money, 
and, strange though it may seem, the poor 
peddler in pins and needles, the fish-monger, 
and the penny grocer can forget even the day 
of ‘‘small things,” and live to consider them- 
selves exclusives, beholding the ‘common 
herd’”’ from their frothy pinnacles and contem- 
plating how contemptidle poverty is. 

Fortunately Charlie knew just how much he 
had fallen in the estimation of the world at 
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large, exactly the amount of what he had lost; | selfish, aye, penurious. Perhaps he inherited 
but he learned too late the difference between | a moiety of it. There’s a great deal in blood. 
sand and gold dust. He had beena wild, rolick- | Dark spots will rise, phoenix-like, from the dead 
some boy, full of innocent vivacity, generous | ashes, after many generations, and live again 
to a fault, and more prodigal than sinful. No | and again in children and children’s children ; 
careworn woman nor hungry child went empty | so Charlie thought as he observed the deep lines 
handed from his door, nor cadaverous, half- | that time had marked around the avaricious 
starved men wandered fearfully through the | mouth and “Quilpish” eyes of his old colleague. 
grounds ; the game that roamed over the fields | Ed had grown rich very rapidly, and the wisest 
was as free to the beggar as the guest; but | of men said, ‘He that hasteth to be rich shall 
mutation hovers under the wings of time, and | not be innocent.”” What was Charlie thinking 
Dame Fortune is equally as fickle as blind. of? Actually pitying the man who stood be- 
“Hallo, Charlie!’ said a familiar voice, | fore him; searching in the crevices of the past 
breaking in on Charlie’s reverie with some- | for some redeemable quality that he might 
thing like a galvanic shock. ‘‘You are looking | have possessed and he (Charlie) never before 
subdued, old fellow; in other words, under the | discovered. 
weather. Whatin the mischief is the matter?” “Yes, I remember how you began life— 
Was there any use in replying? Didn’t | quite on the independent. Your uncle was a 
Charlie’s threadbare coat, rubbed sleek at the | strange anomaly. I believe he never gave, 
elbows, with its bald buttons and faded velvet | lent, orspent. But you are favored of fortune 
collar, speak louder than words? Certainly! | now, and under no obligations to him, I sup- 
and Charlie felt it all the time, and knew that | pose?’”’ 
his answer was a matter of indifference, for ‘*None whatever. I’ve repaid him every 
Welford was perfectly aware of the changes | shilling he ever spent on me, and I shall never 
the last ten years had wrought in his affairs. have occasion to ask favors of any one, I hope. 
“Matter? Nothing unusual; the same old | I tell you ¢’s all in the start’’ (a slight contra- 
story of dull business and hard times. I hope | diction, I know; but absent minds must be al- 
you are doing well, though of course you | lowed that privilege). ‘I’m powerful busy ; 
are; some men are born under lucky planets, | hav’n’t as much time as I’d like to talk with 
while others’ lives seem to be guided by shift- | you, but must be going. By the way, 1 suppose 
ing meteors, that blaze out for a short time, | you hav’n’t found anything to do yet? I'll 
and then—sink into utter darkness. Isn’t it | runin at Stick & Gavin’s, and try and see what 
80?” they can do for you. They generally take in 
“Yes, yes!” Ed Welford always had an | three or four extras as the season advances. 
absent way of talking and stroking his beard, | Good-morning!” and Edward Welford walked 
which is the best evidence in the world of a | biiskly towards Stick & Gavin’s, thinking of 
preoccupied mind, or thoughts foreign to the | that “tide in the affairs of men” that he had 
subject diseussed. ‘‘ You remember the little | seized at its flood, while Charlie had slept and 
speculation I entered into about three months | dreamed and lost the precious moment. ‘‘ Char- 
ago, Lithgrove? Well, I cleared just a cvol | lie’s a good fellow,” he said, mentally; ‘but 
six thousand, which isn’t to be picked up every | the money that he has wasted on poor people 
day. It’s just management and go-aheada- | and foolishness would have been the founda- 
tiveness, old fellow ; all in the man, I tell you. | tion of millions for me. Well, well! it’s all 
Don’t you remember how I started in busi- | in the course of a lifetime.” 
ness? I didn’t have a farthing to start with A very philosophical conclusion, truly, when 
of my own !”’ one can rustle the greenbacks and make the 
I should think Charlie did remember how he | application for the second or third party; but 
started in life. He remembered Ed Welford | when want, hungry want, and cruel poverty 
as a schoolmate, always ‘“‘hard up’ and poor, | creeps in at our doors, do we sit quietly smiling 
dependent on a parsimonious old uncle, whose | and say, ‘‘It’s all in a lifetime, any way?’ 
characteristic was selfishness. He had grown No; we are not so resigned to inscrutable fate. 
up feeling the dependence until it was a part | It’s very natural to meet a friend who is in 
of his individuality, his second nature, until, | the “slough of despondency” and the depths 
like Madam Pratulungo, he swore, that, if he | of sorrow, and say “I’m very sorry for you,” 
should be so unfortunate as to live to be a | and go our way, forgetting that we have given 
man, he’d work, and save, and stint, and | expression toa truly doubtful sympathy. Of 
starve, for the sake of money, the audacious | course, it is ordered by Providence—the vicis- 
“yellow boy” that charms and sways the | situdes of life—‘‘ The righteous perisheth, and 
world. Yes, Charlie remembered it all—and | no man layeth it to heart,’ and ‘“‘the wicked 
more ; ie had lent Ed Welford money to begin | flourish as a green bay tree;”’ but I never 
business with. True, he had refunded it, | could understand “the dispensations of Provi- 
every cent, and there ended the obligation, so | dence” in this particular case. 
far as Welford was concerned ; for hard living | The place at Stick & Gavin’s was never got- 
and contact with the world had rendered him — ten, nor any other situation, and matters only 
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changed from bad to worse. Everybody was 
“truly sorry” for Charlie; but ‘‘idle words’’ 
of sympathy are not worth the snap of a finger 
if one’s pockets are empty. No one said, 
‘“Here’s a thousand; use it, and return it 
when you have doubled your money.” If 
,they had, Charlie would have felt like a new 
man. He would have been so grateful, 1 be- 
lieve, he would have wept like a woman; but 
no such opportunity presented itself. Years 
sped by and he was entirely forgotten, as if 
death had claimed him for her own. 
“ And still he bore without reproach 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 

Hardships and cares have left their furrows 
on the jocund face of Charlie Lithgrove; but 
they have only strengthened his faith and re- 
newed his vigor. He has struggled in the bat- 
tles of poverty, and endured misfortune ; gone 
hand in hand with death, passed through the 
crucible of affliction, leaving the dross behind. 
He has fought the battles of life, and come out 
conqueror, and again he lives at the dear old 
grove and dreams of haleyon days. The mu- 
sic of the hound-bells and the bugle of the 
huntsmen no more waken the echoes that 
have slept so long in the silent dells; but the 
old halls reverberate with the merry songs 
of happy children, and the evening prayer 
ascends like sweet incense, making life’s dia- 
pason perfect. 


ea 


HYPOCRISY. 





THE amount of hypocrisy in this world is | 


truly wonderful, and it does seem as if people 
found it easier to be deceitful than honest. 
Our minds and hearts are like some neglected 
garden, so full of weeds and rubbish generally 
that the ground must be cleared, that the good 
seed may have room to grow. Among some 
of the rubbish, polite lies are prominent ; that 
may sound somewhat harsh, but nevertheless 
is true. Out of a score of those you call 
friends, you will scarce find more than one 
sincere, who will stand by you in the hour of 
adversity, when fickle fortune has deserted 
you. There are plenty of so-called friends who 
will smile upon you and flatter with honeyed 
words when you are wealthy, honored, or of 
some use to them, and even then they may 
slander you and discover your imperfections 
out of sheer envy. 

When they are with you, how kind, winning, 
and deferential they can be! Plague take the 
hypocrites! for they are nothing more. Often 
times people will urge others to call on them, 
will be so glad to see them at any time. Some 
time they may see some one coming to call on 
them, and then the dear friend will say, ‘Oh, 
dear! what sent that tiresome creature here? 
The servant shall say I’m not at home.” 








Then people will think it strange that their 
servants are so dishonest nowadays, not think- 
ing that they themselves teach them to be so. 
Again people will say, ‘‘Do come and make 
us a visit.’”” Relying on their friendship, per- 
haps you make an effort to comply with their 
kind invitation. Then what transformations 
take place! Where has that charming, cordial 
manner flown? What a contrast is the cool, 
distant manner that has taken its place! How 
full of wonder is the mute inquiry on the face 
of your friends! (what under the sun sent you 
here?) Were you not aware the invitations 
were only out of politeness? What a mask of 
lies does politeness cover in the world of fash- 
ion! Why can we not be honest enough to tell 
our visitors or callers if it is inconvenient to 
receive them, and not urge them to come if we 
are not sincerely glad to see them, and not 
make a bad matter worse by telling such 
abominable lies? O women! why not be true 
to yourselves and to one another? Commence 
reform in your own sphere, for there is need 
enough of it; and before you seek to enter the 
arena of public life, make society better and 
purer in your social life. Have charity for 
your sister woman ; help the downfallen and 
lowly of your own sex on toa higher, nobler 
womanhood—not draw your dainty skirts 
away, and raise your patrician nose, but lend 
a helping hand to win them back to truth and 
honor. 

We will thank God that there are some true, 
brave, and honorable souls in this world of 
ours, which is certainly beautiful and fair, even 
if the beauty is o’ershadowed by the unkind- 
ness of our fellow mortals, and sometimes 
seems dull and forlorn through our own dis- 
torted fancy ; but, as the poet says, 

“ Better trust all and be deceived, 

And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart which, if believed, 
Had blessed. one’s life with true believing.” 


M. K. D. 


— ee 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 





BY ELIZA. 





Rosy May, so fair, so bright, 

Coming forth from winter’s blight, 

As to the heavens, the shining star, 
The same to the earth your flowers are. 


Beautiful May, in emerald vest! 

Gem of the world, bright and best! 
Around your features a charm doth play, 
Queen of the months, blooming May. 


As in future, joy we meet, 

All with a welcome smile to greet; 
Oh, let our spirits be blithe and gay, 
Just as thou art, fairy May. 


The most lovely month in all the year, 
Driving away April’s dewy tear, 
Chasing all our winter cares away; 
Oh, how we love thee, smiling May! 
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BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
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BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








IT was a dull spring afternoon, with leaden- 
hued clouds hanging over a sweep of sea, and 
a point of land jutting out, rock bound, as if 
in defiance of the waves that dashed hungrily 
against its edges. High masses of rock they 
were, piled above the tide waves except when 
they spent tempest-tossed fury lashing against 
and over them; and set back a few hundred 
yards from a dizzy cliff was a small cottage 
built of stone, and with a little garden stretch- 
ing out behind it. Looking from the cliff, far 
down the shore, fishing villages were dotted 
here and there. Landward, a railway station 
lay some five miles beyond, but there was no 
house near the stone hut, built in the style of 
a century ago, with a modern wing of two sto- 
ries added to its original proportions. 

Not a legacy to elate its possessor, one would 
suppose, upon a bleak New England coast, yet 
a very godsend to Marcus Whyte when his 
uncle died and left it to him. An odd family, 
contemporaries were apt to say of the Whytes, 
talented and eccentric, always extravagant, as 
certainly poor. Marcus Whyte at seventy-four 








character subject to the eriticisms of the vul- 
gar. Some of his hundred schemes would bear 
fruit, and then the world would be at the feet 
of the millionaire’s daughter. 

It ended one day when the last bubble of 
mad speculation broke, and the sheriff sold 
house and furniture over their heads. When 
suicide and the almshouse presented themselves 
alternately to the old man’s despairing brain, 


| his uncle left him Rock Cove. 


The laugh that rang out from Marcus Whyte’s 
lips, as he stepped across the threshold of his 
inheritance, was almost maniacal in its mock- 
ery. 

‘*Honora, child!’’ he said, as his daughter 


| daintily lifted her rich travelling dress from 
| the bare, dirty floor, ‘‘ you may have the trunks 





had squandered two noble fortunes, and when | 


this isolated cottage fell to his share, was strug- 
gling in a great city for daily bread. Married 
and widowed late in life, one child, Honora, 
shared extravagance and poverty, andattwenty 
was glad for the certainty of shelter and food 
in her great uncle’s legacy of a house, and the 
remnant of her mother’s fortune, three hun- 
dred a year, of her own. ‘‘To my nephew, 
Marcus Whyte, my house at Rock Cove, and 
all it contains,’’ said the will. 

Little enough, to all appearance, a comfort- 


less, barren inheritance, and Marcus Whyte | 
fretted sorely, after the first spasm of relief | 


was over, for his boon companions, his life- 
long indulgences, until a cold taken in mid- 
winter ended in a permanent disease of the 
joints that held him bed-ridden. 

A poor place, poor surroundings, sad pros- 
pect for such a woman as Honora Whyte to 
come to after the triumphs of three winters in 
the great city, where her beauty, a glorious 
voice, and a perfect knowledge of the require- 
ments of society had made her a belle. She 
cowered often when the storms lashing against 
her home, the groaning invalid under her care, 
seemed mocking her with the prison life that 
was the end of her ambitious dreams. For she 
was ambitious! She knew herself handsome, 
in a grand, regal moulding of beauty, majestic 
in figure, noble in feature, With eyes full of the 
soul-life of genius! She had nursed many a 
dream of fame. A poetess! A great singer! 
Some individual rising above the commonplace 
of life. But ever she was held back by her 
father’s pride. His child should be no public 


brought in and dismiss the hack. We are at 
home, my love !’’ 

There was no weak, moaning spirit in Honora 
Whyte’s nature. Its very grandeur held her 
above petty miseries, as above petty pleasures. 
Taking in her surroundings in one sweeping 
glance, she said, and her voice, low, rich, and 
musical, was another index to her character :— 

* At least it is owrs, father !’’ 

** And glad I am to welcome you!’’ 

What wasthat? The travellers started, look- 
ing down to where the cracked, discordant 
voice came from. Such a woman as they saw 


| seemed oddly fitted to this strange, wild home. 
| A dwarf in stature, thick set, long armed, ap- 


parently about fifty years of age, dressed ina 
coarse woollen dress and white cap. 

‘*You don’t know me yet, but you will,’’ she 
croaked. “I’m Jacquelina. I was wrecked 


| here when I was a baby, an’ him that’s dead 
| kept me for charity. I’ve been a good‘servant 


to him, and I’! serve you as well.” 

‘*T am sure you will,’? Honora said, kindly, 
wondering if human features could be more 
misshapen and hideous than those before her. 

“I’ve supper now for you, and your rooms 
are ready.” 

So the new, desolate life was inaugurated one 
September evening, when the fairest aspect of 
sea and shore grected the new comers. It was 
endurable at first, Marcus Whyte strolling 
down to the fishing villages, and planning new 
schemes for a return to the city and fresh spec- 
ulations. But at midwinter the giant pain 
clutched him, and there was no hope of any 


| release this side the grave for the helplessness 





that followed. 

Out of a desolate apathy, a hopeless ending 
of ambitious dreams, Honora was roused by 
this call upon her filial devotion. With all his 
faults, Marcus Whyte had been a loving, in- 
dulgent father. Honora could recall no whim 
crossed, no desire denied, while her father 
could gratify her. If he would not let her 
sing in public, he had her magnificent voice 
cultivated by the best masters. If he held her 
pen from published work, he gave her literary 
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feasts without stint. With a precocity of in- 
tellect fostered in this indulgence, Honora 
Whyte scorned the girlish dreams of her more 
frivolous companions, and in her own maiden 
meditations admitted no hero to share the life 
of fame stretching out dim and distant, yet 
not beyond the boundaries of youthful hope. 
And to end it here! 

Something of the spirit of a caged lioness 
held the girl in thrail to the duties of nursing, 
the dead level of life. The invalid might live 
many years, the physician from the nearest 
village told her, years of helplessness and pain. 
Her beauty would wither and fade, her mind 
starve, dwindle, and die, while yet her woman- 
hood was in its prime! 

Only the restless sea comforted her, She 
would stand out wrapped in a cloak, her hair 
scattered by the fierce wind, and watch the 
storms that dashed the foam-crested waves to 
her feet; wondering if death would be unwel- 
come if the winds and waves bore it to her. 
She wrote of the sea in the long, lonely hours 
indoors, she sang above its roar, tauntingly 
tossing her glorious voice out upon the riot of 
the elements. But she suffered intensely in 
the long winter. 

It may be in another sphere, surrounded by 
other men, that Gordon Garretson would not 
have seemed to Honora above manhood in the 
types familiar to her. But he floated into her 
life on the spring afternoon when all nature 
was in harmony with her despondency. She 
was standing upon the cliff, looking down at 
the sullen waters at her feet, with a heavy, de- 
spairing wonder how long it would be before 
she would pitch herself headlong into the sea, 
if her present life of monotony continued. Her 
father had been unusually peevish, being an 
invalid of far from angelic tendencies, exact- 
ing, irritable, and most bitterly resentful of his 
hard lot. 

Standing there, in a dress of fine merino fall- 
ing in full, soft folds to her feet, her heavy 
brown hair bound in a coronet across her head, 
the girl looked like some spirit of sea and rock, 
commanding her subjects. 

Over the sea, rocking indolently upon the 
waters, came a tiny boat, with one passenger. 
It shot into the little cove at the base of the 
cliff, and then steps, light yet firm, strong, 


manly steps came up the steep ascent that | 
| the fire heard nothing of the war of the ele- 
| ments. The thick stone walls, the deep-set 


wound around the cliff to the cottage. Honora 
turned as the ringing step came upon the level 
where she stood, and turning saw Gordon Gar- 
retson. 

Not very young, a man past thirty, with a 
dark face, black eyes and hair, and features 
like a finely-cut cameo, a complexion colorless 
and of pure, clear olive tint. A Southern face, 
tinted by the suns of Louisiana. 

‘Pardon me!” hesaid, lifting a broad-rimmed 
hat in answer to Honora’s questioning eyes and 
air of well-bred surprise, ‘‘I was told at the 





village I could find some views here for my 
pencil. If I intrude, I will retire.” 

“You cannot intrude upon what is public 
property,’’ was the quiet reply; ‘but I fear 
you will find the day dull for sketching.” 

‘““A lady, by Jovel’’ was the mental com- 
ment to the modulated voice and courteous air. 
Aloud: “It has clouded over since I started. 
Is there a storm coming ?”’ 

**Soon, I fear.’’ 

‘I had better hasten my return, then?” 

‘You are too late. Itrains now! It would 
be madness to start in such a boat as yours to 
meet an April storm on this coast. I can offer 
you shelter at least.’ 

As she spoke, Honora advanced, leading the 
way to the cottage. Opening the door included 
introducing her father, for the room thus en- 
tered was the only one containing a fireplace, 
and such comforts as the dwelling supplied 
were gathered here for the use of the invalid. 
A carpet had been added to the furniture, and 
there was a book-case, a writing-desk, and 
some few ornaments visible. In the open fire- 
place a pile of logs crackled and blazed, shining 
upon the arm-chair where Marcus Whyte, with 
helpless folded hands, enjoyed the warmth. 

‘*Father,’’ Honora said, ‘‘this gentleman is 
storm bound.” 

**You are welcome, sir!’’ said the old man, 
cordially, and there was no mistaking the glad 
truth of his voice; “‘you are more than wel- 
come. May the storm rage until you weary of 
™,” 

It was threatening a long stay even then, the 
wind rising gradually, steadily, as if gathering 
all its force in slow, moving column. 

‘‘T must thank you and introduce myself,’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I am called Gordon Garret- 
son, and, being but an idler, my name is my 
only passport to your favor.’’ 

Honora had d1..wn achair to the fireplace, 
and, sitting herself tsi father, faced the 
stranger. He had laid aside his hat and over- 
coat, and wore a rough suit of tweed; but the 
woman’s eye noticed the fineness of his linen, 
his heavy gold studs and cuff links, the slender 
watch chain, and one diamond in a ring upon 
his finger. Little refinements, but with a 
grateful flavor of the life behind her, the life 
that seemed gone forever. 

The storm raged outSide, but these three by 


windows, kept the room warm and comforta- 
ble, even though Jacquelina told of hail in 
the air and snowflakes mingling with the rain 
Supper was served in the room, the dwarf 
looking with wondering eyes at a stranger, 
and going out to make a room habitable for 
the night. To turn him out in the storm was 
impossible, had they so willed, but their incli- 
nations chimed well with the duty of hospi- 
tality. For the stranger was like a kinsman 
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to the starved brains, bringing news of the 
great world, of the literature sprung to life | 
during the dreary winter, of the little interests | 
that were daily food only a year ago. The old | 
man brightened and questioned, put his ex- 
perience against his visitor’s novelties, and 
Honora nestled her chin in the rosy palm of 
her slender hand, and listened. Now and 
then she joined the conversation, but it was a 
delight to sit quiet, to see her father roused to 
a forgetfulness of his own miseries. 

It was past midnight when the little party | 
separated for the night, and the storm still 
raged. For three gays it was impossible to 
risk the tiny boat in the cove upon the tossing 
waves, and in those three days Gordon Gar- 
retson was a welcome inmate of the stone cot- 
tage. It was characteristic of Marcus Whyte 
and his daughter that they felt no false shame 
in offering their coarse fare and homely rooms 
to their guest. 
fine linen, epicurean dainties, these would 
have been spread for him. Lacking these, 
they gave him what they could command; 
most of all, such companionship as he had 
rarely met in the great world. 

For long hours, when the invalid slept, Ho- 
nora and Gordon, their chairs drawn near the 
window, their voices in low murmurs, talked 
of every subject between heaven and earth— 
criticized music, art, literature; discussed 
scenes abroad, comparing Honora’s one year 
in Europe with the ten years of roving life 
Gordon had spent there. When Marcus Whyte 
would waken, Honora more than once lifted 
her voice in such song as surely the winds and 
waves of Rock Cove had never heard before 
her coming. 

The fourth day broke clear and bright, all 
nature smiling in the genial sunlight. 
a premonition of separatiory to see the golden | 
beams through the latticba windows, and 
Honora came froin her room slowly, half 
resentful of her heavy heart. What was this 
stranger, to come into her life for three days, 
and departing, to take all gladness from it? 

But, though he left in the morning fresh- 
ness, he came again and again. Through the 
long bright summer the little boat rocked often 
for days together in the sheltered cove, while 
Gordon’s great black eyes drew Honora’s 
heart to his own. 
both father and daughter, rare flowers, fruits, 
lover’s gifts ordered in the city ; yet there was 
no word of love spoken. 

The golden winged hours came and passed, 
and the stately head, that had never bent to 


love’s caress, bowed often in lonely musing, 


owning his power over the maiden heart. It 
was a strange, glad thought to her that no 
other face or voice had ever brought her proud | 
heart into humble subjection till Gordon came. 
He spoke no word of love, and yet Honora | 
never doubted that he loved her. There were 


Had they owned purple and | 


It was | 


Books were brought for | 


| all the graceful courtesies, the gifts of the old 
| life of society, and underlying these there were 
| looks of devotion, deep tones of the manly 
voice, that told of love, unspoken, but earnest. 

He loved her and she loved him! 
| Practically it was nothing, or worse than 
| nothing. Poor, with her father a helpless bur- 
| den upon her hands, knowing nothing of her 
| lover’s means, his home, or family, the very 
| absurdity of romance could scarcely exceed 
any happy ending of such love. Her lover, 
| too, was silent. Yet Honora sang at the 
| homely work of the cottage, wore her soft 
sheer muslins, reckless of the impossibility of 
| replenishing the scanty stock, and accepted 
| her happiness in just such measure as it was 
meted out to her. 

September came, hazy and chilly, bearing 
prophecy of winter in its whispering winds; 
| and as the summer faded, Gordon Garretson 
spoke once or twice of returning to the city ; 
_ not definitely, but with a vague purpose, easily 
| delayed. It was just after sunrise one glorious 
| morning, that, fastening his boat in the cove, 

he came up the steep ascent to the house. 
Not with the spring habitual to his step; but 
| heavily, slowly, like a sick man, or one bowed 
| by years. His face was as changed as his 
step, with a pallor like death upon every fea- 
| ture, the great black eyes like smouldering 
| fires. Slowiy, heavily, wearily, he came up 
| the ascent. Honora was at the brow of the 
| cliff. Never could the tiny boat come too 
| early for her to see it dancing on its way to 
| her. In her dress of soft, rose-colored Cash- 
| mere, daintily fashioned for a morning robe, 
her hair worn simply in a heavy coil, the rip- 
| pling bands drawn from the low, broad brow, 
| her lips parted in a happy smile, her eyes love 
| lighted, she looked an Aurora in the early sun- 
light. But one look at Gordon’s face struck 
the bloom from her own. 

‘You are ill!’ she cried. 

‘““No,’’ he answered, in a strained, hollow 
voice, ‘Iam notill. I have come to say fare- 
well, and forever ; to shut the gates of heaven, 
and take up a curse!” 

“‘Gordon, you frighten me!”’ 

**T would not do that,’’ he said, more quietly, 
‘‘my queen, my love! What am I saying? 
Honora, hear me; and when I have spoken, if 
you hurl me off the cliff, I will move neither 
hand nor foot to resist you. Take your piteous 
| eyes from my face.” 

As he spoke, he sank upon one of the broad 
| ledges of roek, and hid his face, shivering in 
the soft air. 

“Gordon!” There was command now in the 
| voice that had been only tender for many 

| sunny weeks. “Gordon, you speak as if there 
was wrong to tell.” 

“Foul, bitter wrong, yet dealt in ignorance. 

Curse me, Honora, if you will! I have loved 
‘you. I can never tell how I have loved you; 
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and you gave me love for love. Was it not 
so? Do not raise your pale face so haughtily, 
Honora. Pity me, too, for I thought I was 
free to love, to win love. Read this!’’ 

He spoke the two last words abruptly, after 
a long silence, during which he struggled to 
speak. Mechanically Honora took the enve- 
lope he extended, seeing upon it the printed 
heading of a telegraph office. Opening it with 
steady hands, and an ashy pallor on lips and 
cheek, she read :— 

“GoRDON GARRETSON, H , Mass. Your 
wife returned here yesterday. We wait your 
directions. JAMES HOLT.” 

“Your wife!’’ 

It broke from the girl’s lips in a harsh cry, 
and she drew her tall figure erect with all the 
dignity of her insulted maidenhood. Later, 
tears, sobs, wretchedness! Now, in the bitter 
humiliation, pride sprang to the foreground. 

‘* Hear me, Honora,’’ Gordon pleaded. ‘‘ This 
dispatch is from the lunatic asylum, where she 
spent nine years. Last fall one year ago she 
escaped, and the next day a body was brought 
in from under a passing railway train. Dis- 
figured beyond recognition, mutilated, a thing 
of horror, no one doubted it was the escaped 
lunatic. I went to the funeral, I mourned for 
the brief six months of happiness that had pre- 
ceded nine years of separation; but I never 
doubted. I buried what I thought was my 
wife’s body. Where she has wandered, how 
she returns to her prison, you know as well as 
I. God help me!” 

There was a long silence. Gordon kept his 
face hidden upon the cruel rock ; while Ho- 
nora, with her eyes wandering over the piti- 
lessly bright ocean, tried to gather the whole 
sum of her life’s bitterness into her heart. 
Suddenly she turned to the bowed figure and 
knelt upon the cruel rock. 

‘We can never meet again,”’ she said, gently 
touching one of the nerveless hands. ‘ But 
you were right; I did, I do love you! As if 
one of us were dead, we must part, Gordon.” 

“Yes,” he answered, hoarsely, lifting his 
face, haggard and wretched in the bright sun- 
shine, ‘“‘we must part. If you can, forgive 
me!’ 

‘‘There can be no forgiveness where there 
is no injury,’’ she said, all womanly tenderness 
in her voice. ‘Such treasure of love as you 
thought yours to give you brought to me, and 
I shall never have more for any man. In the 

* sight of Heaven we have done no wrong, Gor- 
don. Now, my love, leave me. God give you 
strength to bear your burden. Go! I cannot 
bear more.”’ 

Like a child he obeyed her, staggering to his 
feet, and reeling across the level like a man 
under the influence of drink. And when the 





jutting rocks hid him, Honora sank upon the 
seat, her face buried in her outstretched arms. 
It was ended! Only a gtave could unite them, 


| 





only death could end this separation. Through 
the long forenoon Honora lay motionless upon 
the cruel rock, heeding nothing, battling down 
a fierce desire to take but a few steps forward 
and end this wretchedness over the cliff. She 
had given her love in its entirety to Gordon 
Garretson, unquestioning and trustful, never 
doubting his return, meeting ever such chival- 
rous devotion as roused all the poetry of her 
heart. That her hero was, after all, no won- 
drous demi-god, only such a man as she had 
met by scores, never troubled her. She loved 
him, and in the glory of her love she saw him 
all her heart desired. Nog came, and Jacque- 
lina came to call Honora to luncheon. 

‘Sleeping on the rocks! You'll catch your 
death, miss,’’ she told her, and Honora men- 
tally added, “ “men!” 

But neither death nor sickness came to her. 
She was too strongly organized for such relief 
as weakness or delirium brings. Every day the 
desolation of her life cut more deeply into her 
soul. She was spared all explanation of Gor- 
don’s departure, for Jacquelina, going to the 
village for supplies, brought back the informa- 
tion that the stranger had received a telegram, 
and started in the morning to meet the early 
train at the railway station. Marcus Whyte 
fretted.and speculated, finally bitterly conclud- 
ing that they were too poor and insignificant 
to rest in the young man’s memory. 

And Honora, to her own surprise, lived. It 
had seemed to her in those first hours of utter 
despair, that her life could not go on in its 
steady, relentless monotony, and find her sane ; 
but the days rolled by, often holding her storm 
bound in the little cottage for weeks together, 
tili March winds came, added to her father’s 
illness till death mercifully came to end such 
exquisite torture as wrung Honora’s heart. 
She could forget her own loneliness, her own 
mental anguish in the nights and days when 
she exerted all her poor power to alleviate her 
father’s agonies of pain, chafing the tortured 
joints, ministering in every way to his comfort 
till his dying eyes rested on her face in tender- 
est love, and his dying lips whispered :— 

**Good-by, darling! You have been a good 
child, Honora.’’ 

For many days after the quiet funeral, abso- 
lute physical weariness held Honora passive, 
only conscious of an absence of the painful 
care of the long winter, a thankfulness that 
the fearful suffering could no longer rack and 
torture the father she loved. 

But the perfect rest accomplising its work, 
the tortured heart spoke again, and Honora re- 
alized that she must force action into her life. 
In some of the long conversations held with 
her father during the weary night watches, he 
had withdrawn his opposition to her wish to 
become a public singer. 

““You cannot live here alone,”’ he said, ‘“‘and 
you must add to your income, elsewhere.”’ 
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So when summer was waning, and she had 
lived again every hour of the year before, she 
took Jacquelina, and left the stone cottage for 


the city. Her old singing master, who had 
openly lamented the loss of such a voice to the 
world of music lovers, gladly undertook a 
course of tuition for public performances, and 
before the winter was half gone, had secured 
her an engagement in concert, with a promise 
of an operatic opening the next season. 

It was some compensation for her pain, se- 
cretly borne, to feel the glad power of her own 
voice, to sway the listening crowds by its match- 
less sweetness, and the thrilling hold it grasped 
upon the heart string$’. Powerful, liquid, clear, 
its greatest charm was still its sympathy. It 
was a matter of wonder how the cold, haughty 
woman, who seldom smiled, whose eyes were 
so mournfully passive, could pass utterly into 
the spirit of her song, carrying an audience 
into its deepest meaning, whether merry or 
sad. Those who listened could: not guess the 
womanly heart that wakened only to the genius 
of song, and sank again cold and numb, when 
the hours of inspiration were over. 

Honora herself knew that but for this outlet 
of heart as well as soul, she must have yielded 
to the very bitterness of despair. For the 
weary months of absence stole nothing from 
her love, The image of Gordon was brighter, 
more dear, as the weeks rolled by, and brought 
no tidings of him. Involuntarily, every per- 
formance of the gifted cantatrice was prefaced 
by one searching glance over the vast audiences 
that assembled to greet her, in the unacknowl- 
edged hope of one glance at the dark face of 
her love. But it was not granted. Out of her 
life, her lover’s image had glided, as lost to her 
as if the grave held it down. 

But Honora was human, and when the ope- 
ratic engagement was settled the old ambition 
once more sprang to vigorous, active life. She 
could not enter this field and let any laurels 
pass her by, and from the very power of her 
past pain, she drew the inspirations of tragic 
acting that gave her from the first a leading 
position in her profession. 

The voice that could melt to tenderest sweet- 
ness in the, exquisite melodies of love song, 
could wail in such agony of despair, rise to such 
grand passion, as carried an audience straight 
to the very reality the singer mimicked. Cri- 
tics were enthusiastic, audiences spell-bound, 
as the great tragic actress added her might of 
song to her powers of portraying human emo- 
tion. Jacquelina alone could have told of the 
hours of prostration that followed every tri- 
umph, as Honora gathered force again for suc- 
ceeding trial. 

She had social triumphsalso. Old friends who 
had accepted Marcus Whyte’s lavish hospitali- 
ties in the past, recognized his beautiful child 
in the celebrated Miss , and extended to 
her the social honors in their gift. She accept- 
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ed but charily; yet underlying ever the current 
of her life, was the desire to hear sometimes 
Gordon Garretson’s name, if she might never 
seé his face. Once only she found her hope 
realized. An old lady friend who insisted upon 
Honora’s coming occasionally to an elaborate 
luncheon, was calling upon her, when looking 
over a collection of photographs, she said, pen- 
sively :— 

‘*This face reminds me of that of a second 
cousin, who was married from my house, years 
ago. It was before you were in society, Honora, 
but your father would remember Ella Clayton, 
though you were abroad when she married 
Gordon Garretson. Poor Ella!’ 

Just a moment to steady the trembling voice ; 
then Honora asked, with only the air of inte- 
rest appropriate to friendly sympathy :— 

“Is she dead, then ?”’ 

*‘No, my dear; better if she were. Less 
than a year after her marriage she was injured 
by a fall from her horse, striking her head, and 
resulting in a settled insanity, raving madness, 
that required constant watching. Her husband 
was most devoted; but he went abroad when 
it was apparent that his presence excited her 
dangerously. He had lived abroad a great 
deal.” 

‘And now?” 

“He is in Germany with his wife. She es- 
caped from the asylum where he placed her, 
and was gone for months. When she returned, 
her mind was so far restored that the physi- 
cians advised travel, and her husband took her 
to Germany to try the baths. Poor Ella! I 
hope they will cure her. She was very lovely, 
a blonde, and like a little child.” 

That was all. Only a dreary certainty that 
her love was a sin, that Gordon had a duty 
that might yet prove its own reward. All the 
stinging pain of jealousy was added to the 
former dull misery. The childlike blonde, re- 
stored to reason, would soon efface her memory 
from Gerdon’s heart, and she had no right to 
pray that this might not be! 

Spring had come again, the engagements of 
the season were over for Honora, and she re- 
solved to return to Rock Cove for the summer 
months. it was five long years since she had 
turned heart-sick, orphaned and desolate, from 
the stone cottage. She returned wealthy, a wo- 
man honored and courted by the great world, 
ali her ambitious dreams fulfilled, her beauty 
heightened, but her heart starved and desolate. 
No second love could erase Gordon’s image ; 
her father was dead, and the woman whom 
so many envied for her beauty, genius, and 
wealth, stood utterly alone. 

Jacquelina bustled about the house in a state 
of childish delight, sweeping, scouring, cook- 
ing, unpacking the great hampers Honora had 
sent from the city, and making the stone cot- 
tage homelike and habitable. Domestic ac- 
complishments had been denied Honora and 
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she was glad to eseape the dusf and commo- 
tion, and go to the cliff to dream. 

It was late, on an afternoon in June, and all 
the gorgeous hues of sunset were lighting the 
ocean, when Honora slowly strolled to the spot 
where she had parted with Gordon. Slowly, 
for the dull, habitual pain, stirred to a new an- 
guish, as the intervening years faded from 
memory, and she lived again that bitter part- 
ing. Sinking upon the rock, where she had 
moaned out her first hours of utter desolation, 
Honora looked out upon the dancing waters, 
at the rocks standing like golden sentinels in 
the rays of the setting sun. Over the waters a 
little boat skimmed lightly, as Gordon’s had 
done when first he came into her life. Very 
near it came, close under the cliff, but Honora 
did not move till footsteps rang out, coming 
steadily up the ascent. Nearer, nearer, and 
she sat motionless listening till they crossed 
the level, then, looking up, Gordon’s dark face 
greeted her. She could not speak. 

“‘T knew you would come,” he said. ‘‘ Every 
evening for two months I have climbed the 
cliff’s side to see you, Honora. You are here 
at last. Oh, my love, my love!’ 

Still the great burning eyes were fixed upon 
his face, mutely questioning. 

“My wife died in Vienna, seventeen months 
ago,” he said, in answer to the dumb but 


touching appeal of her look. ‘‘She was never - 


sane, but quiet and harmless, and I made her 
life happy, Honora. I put away my love, and 
was true to my duty till Heaven’s hand freed 
me, Honora. You need not fear to clasp my 
hand in yours to-night, love !”’ 

That was all he ever told her of those years, 
of separation, and she was gladly content to 
know no more. Over his life of care and devo- 
tion he drew the veil of silence, and Honora 
stretched forth no hand to lift it. He was free, 
and his love had returned to her. 

She stood beside him, his arm encircling her, 
his voice whispering her name in love-laden 
tones, and the past rolled away, as the sun 
sank, to give place to a new life, new hopes, 
new day, but ever the old, old love that had 
never wavered, but was true, faithful, and 
bright as when it had been buried away, to 
sleep, never to die. 





>> 


Youne girls who have more vivacity than un- 
derstanding will often make a sprightly figure 
in conversation. But this agreeable talent for 
entertaining others is frequently dangerous to 
themselves, nor is it by any means to be desired 
or encouraged very early in life. Conversation 
should be the result of education, not the pre- 
cursor of it. Itis a golden fruit, when suffered 
to grow gradually on the tree of knowledge ; 
but if precipitated by forced and unnatural 
means, it will in the end become vapid in pro- 
portion as it is artificial. 





LETTER WRITERS. 


AN authority on such matters—one who had 
studied the art of easy living, and brought it 
to perfection—once gave it as his dictum 
that it is an abuse of time to answer letters. 
Throw your correspondence into the waste- 
paper basket ; before three months have come 
and gone, each question will have answered 
itself, if it is one that ought to be answered at 
all, and not an impertinent prying into private 
matters, for which the snub of silence is the 
only fit reply. Each fact inquired of will have 
become known, each anxiety dispersed, or the 
worst fears confirmed. In fact, his theory was 
that time does your work for you, and delay is 
your best amanuensis. Why, then, trouble 
yourself with works of supererogation, and 
not let time and delay take the trouble off your 
hands? 

There was something in his theory—there 
always is something in every theory ; but this 
special one is dangerous all the same, and not 
to be acted on indiscreetly, nor yet by the ma- 
jority. For, indeed, that neglecting to reply 
to letters characteristic of some people is a 
very dangerous habit, and has more than once 
broken up a friendship and come between 
two lovers, who, first chilled by disappoint- 
ment, and then fired by pride, end by drifting 
into a severance which neither wished, and 
both regret to the end of time. If only those 
letters had been answered! But if it were not 
for evil results which follow on this unrespon- 
siveness, what would become of the “quaint 
trade’”’ of novel-writing? Those poor indus- 
trious spiders, the novelists, are hard put to it 
as it is to find subjects on which a reasonably 
probable plot may turn; and events are as 
precious to the arid land they till as are show- 
ers in April and thunderstorms in the sultry 
days of August. Cut off from them the mis- 
takes and miseries, the misunderstandings and 
the false deductions created by silence in the 
place of answers, and you dig away much of 
the scanty ground from under their feet — 
which, considering the difficulties already be- 
setting the poor spiders with their empty brain- 
cases, would be a piece of cruelty’ not to be 
commended. 

By many things may we know a man: by 
his friends and his photograph book ; his ene- 
mies and what they say of’ him ; by his pursuits 
and his pleasures ; the woman he marries, and. 
the woman he might have married but did not ; 
by his servants, and the household he keeps; 
his habits, and the things he allows and the 
things he forbids ; but by nothing is he better 
known than by his letters, and how he writes 
and what he Writes, and whether he is pune- 
tilious in answering at once, or uncertain and 
full of delay; brief in reply or prolix ; careful 
in taking up your points, and satisfactory in 
the way in which he handles those that it is 
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important to you should be touched on, or 
haphazard in his replies; clearly focussed, or 
with thoughts a-wool-gathering, giving four 
pages to futilities that are of no good to him 
or you, while compressing all the important 
parts into one paragraph, if, indeed, they are 
not forgotten altogether, or at best huddled up 
in a postscript written across the page and 
difficult to decipher. All these traits come in 
as parts of the puzzle by which, when fitted 
together, can be read the true nature of a 
man. The tiresome and the trustworthy, the 
egotistical and the exact, the affectionate, the 
conscientious, the ostentatious—each writes a 
different kind of letter, and all declare them- 
selves, with more or less distinctness according 
to the amount of training in each, and the 
more or less influence education has had on 
nature. 

There is the confused letter writer, the per- 
son whose ideas are all entangled, and who 
has loose principles on punctuation; whose 
knowledge of nominatives and relatives is of 
the haziest description ; and who gives you as 
much trouble to understand what he means as 
if it was an algebraic problem he was pro- 
pounding. He is full of strange inversions, 
and never seems able to uncoil himself out of 
the net of complications in which he catches 
his grammatical feet. You must make your 
own clue and follow it; for what he gives you 
is not enough to hold by, and is as likely to 
lead you wrong as right. Sometimes he loses 
himself in an attempt to be funny; in which 
case he begins his letter with the prefatory in- 
dication of what he wants to say, but he neither 
details nor explains, his wits getting scattered 
by the way, lost in the fog of his puns and his 
jollity—the first of which are bad, the last 
forced. Sometimes he simply allows himself 
to be led away from the main purport by sheer 
force of vanity. He is so very anxious to write 
a good letter, and to say what he has to say in 
a new and striking manner, that he cudgels 
his brains for fine similes and startling adjec- 
tives, and cudgels all the strength of his pur- 
pose out of them. His meaning evaporates in 
this manner, and the intellectual gymnastic in 
which he indulges land him on the other side 
of his subject. Nothing is more annoying than 
a letter of this kind. Your time is precious; 
you have to manage your eyes ; youare in a bad 
humor, for it isa hot day, and you are busy for 
the one part and limp for the other; you have 
perhaps ten or twelve letters of importance to 
read and answer; when you stumble on one 
written by a conceited, long-winded fellow who 
leads you over four closely-written pages like a 
braying will-o’-the-wisp, always promising the 
halting place and never reaching it. At last, 
at the very end, said in a couple of lines, comes 
the pith of the discourse ; and your time, and 
patience, and eyesight have all been taken up 





to satisfy the vanity of a foolish babbler who 
gives five words for one, and makes excursions 
by the way. 

Then there is the scrambling letter-writing— 
sprawling as to caligraphy, elliptical as to 
gramiar ; the correspondent who makes one 
word run all across the page, writes on the 
thickest note paper manufactured, disdains 
the official scale of weights, and leaves you to 
pay the fine on insufficient postage. You 
would not mind so much, you think, if there 
was anything whatever to repay you; but 
there is not. He writes much, but he says 
nothing ; he has words, but not facts, still less 
thoughts ; it is the bulk of dried leaves taking 
up much space, not the volume of solid metal 
of which the amount is its value. 

Side by side with him, his direct contrast, is 
the man whose handwriting is the perfection 
of neatness—a kind of miniature handwriting, 
small, clean, clear, distinct; who uses tiny 
squares of all but transparent paper, and who 
never says a word too much, nor writes in full 
what can be translated by a sign. All his 
‘*whichs,’”’? and “‘woulds,” and ‘‘ yours,’”’ and 
*‘coulds”’ are hieroglyphics, for the due under- 
standing of which you need a certain term of 
apprenticeship. His object is to save time and 
space, and he succeeds just as entirely in his 
design as does his brother in his, when this 
last wishes to show a generous disregard for 
both, therefore scrawis three words on half a 
page, and fills four note sheets with the mat- 
ter of less than one. There is the affectionate 
letter writer, who makes an ordinary epistle 
to an ordinary acquaintance bear the stamp of 
a declaration ; so fond, so tremendously full of 
love, that you are really quite embarrassed, 
and scarcely know how to reply to anything 
so pushing. You need not trouble yourself; 
those superlatives mean no more than the po- 
liteness of the more self-controlled, and you 
are not expected to reply in kind. You might 
as well hold yourself obliged to copy your cor- 
respondent who dashes every third word, or 
who writes all the substantives with a capital 
letter, or him who puts the marks of quotation 
against every phrase in common use. It may 
mean modesty and a disinclination to accept 
for himself the honor of such phrases as ‘‘the 
merry month of May,” “‘the rose, the queen 
of the gardens,” ‘‘the dogs of war,’”’ and ‘‘the 
lowing kine ;’’ or it may mean to point to an 
extensive range of reading, and to show you, 
his audience, that he has been duly baptised in 
the sweet waters of literature—he would pro- 
bably say the ‘‘ waters of Helicon’’—and is not 
as ignorant as the brethren who would let slip 
the dogs of war and discourse on the twice 
blessed qualities of mercy without even an in- 
verted comma to mark the passage, or the un- 
derlining which means italics to emphasize the 
quotation. 
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and you gave me love for love. Was it not | only death could end this separation. Through 
so? Do not raise your pale face so haughtily, | the long forenoon Honora lay motionless upon 
Honora. Pity me, too, for I thought I was | the cruel rock, heeding nothing, battling down 
free to love, to win love. Read this!” a fierce desire to take but a few steps forward 

He spoke the two last words abruptly, after | and end this wretchedness over the cliff. She 
a long silence, during which he struggled to | had given her love in its entirety to Gordon 
speak. Mechanically Honora took the enve- | Garretson, unquestioning and trustful, never 
lope he extended, seeing upon it the printed | doubting his return, meeting ever such chival- 
heading of a telegraph office. Opening it with | rous devotion as roused all the poetry of her 
steady hands, and an ashy pallor on lips and | heart. That her hero was, after all, no won- 
cheek, she read :— drous demi-god, only such a man as she had 

““GorDON GARRETSON, H , Mass. Your | met by scores, never troubled her. She loved 
wife returned here ——, We wait your | him, and in the glory of her love she saw him 








directions. AMES HOLT.” all her heart desired. Noon came, and Jacque- 
“Your wife!”’ lina came to call Honora to luncheon. 
It broke from the girl’s lips in a harsh ery, ‘Sleeping on the rocks! You'll catch your 


and she drew her tall figure erect with all the | death, miss,” she told her, and Honora men- 
dignity of her insulted maidenhood. Later, | tally added, ‘‘ Amen!’’ 

tears, sobs, wretchedness! Now, in the bitter But neither death nor sickness came to her. 
humiliation, pride sprang to the foreground. She was too strongly organized for such relief 

‘* Hear me, Honora,’’ Gordon pleaded. ‘‘ This | as weakness or delirium brings. Every day the 
dispatch is from the lunatic asylum, where she | desolation of her life cut more deeply into her 
spent nine years. Last fall one year ago she | soul. She was spared all explanation of Gor- 
escaped, and the next day a body was brought | don’s departure, for Jacquelina, going to the 
in from under a passing railway train. Dis- | village for supplies, brought back the informa- 
figured beyond recognition, mutilated, a thing | tion that the stranger had received a telegram, 
of horror, no one doubted it was the escaped | and started in the morning to meet the early 
lunatic. I went to the funeral, I mourned for | train at the railway station. Mareus Whyte 
the brief six months of happiness that had pre- | fretted and speculated, finally bitterly conclud- 
ceded nine years of separation; but I never | ing that they were too poor and insignificant 
doubted. I buried what I thought was my | to rest in the young man’s memory. 
wife’s body. Where she has wandered, how And Honora, to her-.own surprise, lived. It 
she returns to her prison, you know as well as | had seemed to her in those first hours of utter 
I. God help me!” despair, that her life could not go on in its 

There was a long silence. Gordon kept his | steady, relentless monotony, and find her sane; 
face hidden upon the cruel rock; while Ho- | but the days rolled by, often holding her storm 
nora, with her eyes wandering over the piti- | bound in the little cottage for weeks together, 
lessly bright ocean, tried to gather the whole | till March winds came, added to her father’s 
sum of her life’s bitterness into her heart. | illness till death mercifully came to end such 
Suddenly she turned to the bowed figure and | exquisite torture as wrung Honora’s heart. 
knelt upon the cruel rock. ¥ She could forget her own loneliness, her own 

“We can never meet again,” she said, gently | mental anguish in the nights and days when 
touching one of the nerveless hands. ‘But | she exerted all her poor power to alleviate her 
you were right; I did, I do love you! As if | father’s agonies of pain, chafing the tortured 
one of us were dead, we must part, Gordon.” | joints, ministering in every way to his comfort 

“Yes,” he answered, hoarsely, lifting his | till his dying eyes rested on her face in tender- 
face, haggard and wretched in the bright sun- | est love, and his dying lips whispered :— 
shine, ‘“‘we must part. If you can, forgive “‘Good-by, darling! You have been a good 
me!’’ child, Honora.”’ 

“There can be no forgiveness where there For many days after the quiet funeral, abso- 
is no injury,’’ she said, all womanly tenderness | lute physical weariness held Honora passive, 
in her voice. ‘Such treasure of love as you | only conscious of an absense of the painful 
thought yours to give you brought to me, and | care of the long winter, a thankfulness that 
I shall never have more for any man. In the | the fearful suffering could no longer rack and 
* sight of Heaven we have done no wrong, Gor- | torture the father she loved. 
don. Now, my love, leave me. God give you But the perfect rest aceomplising its work, 
strength to bear your burden. Go! I cannot | the tortured heart spoke again, and Honora re- 
bear more.’’ alized that she must force action into her life. 

Like a child he obeyed her, staggering to his In some of the long conversations held with 
feet, and reeling across the level like a man | her father during the weary night watches, he 
under the influence of drink. And when the | had withdrawn his opposition to her wish to 
jutting rocks hid him, Honora sank upon the | become a public singer. 
seat, her face buried in her outstretched arms. “You cannot live here alone,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
It was ended! Only agtave could unite them, _ you must add to your income, elsewhere.’’ 
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So when summer was waning, and she had 
lived again every hour of the year before, she 
took Jacquelina, and left the stone cottage for 
the city. Her old singing master, who had 
openly lamented the loss of such a voice to the 
world of music lovers, gladly undertook a 
course of tuition for public performances, and 
before the winter was half gone, had secured 
her an engagement in concert, with a promise 
of an operatic opening the next season. 

It was some compensation for her pain, se- 
cretly borne, to feel the glad power of her own 
voice, to sway the listening crowds by its match- 
less sweetness, and the thrilling hold it grasped 
upon the heart strings. Powerful, liquid, clear, 
its greatest charm was still its sympathy. It 
was a inatter of wonder how the cold, haughty 
woman, who seldom smiled, whose eyes were 
so mournfully passive, could pass utterly into 
the spirit of her song, carrying an audience 
into its deepest meaning, whether merry or 
sad. Those who listened could not guess the 
womanly heart that wakened only to the genius 
of song, and sank again cold and numb, when 
the hours of inspiration were over. 

Honora herself knew that but for this outlet 
of heart as well as soul, she must have yielded 
to the very bitterness of despair. For the 
weary months of absence stole nothing from 
her love. The image of Gordon was brighter, 
more dear, as the weeks rolled by, and brought 
no tidings of him. Involuntarily, every per- 
formance of the gifted cantatrice was prefaced 
by one searching glance over the vast audiences 
that assembled to greet her, in the unacknowl- 
edged hope of one glance at the dark face of 
her love. But it was not granted. Out of her 
life, her lover’s image had glided, as lost to her 
as if the grave held it down. 

But Honora was human, and when the ope- 
ratic engagement was scttled the old ambition 
once more sprang to vigorous, active life. She 
could not enter this field and let any laurels 
pass her by, and from the very power of her 
past pain, she drew the inspirations of tragic 
acting that gave her from the first a leading 
position in her profession. 

The voice that could melt to tenderest sweet- 
ness in the exquisite melodies of love song, 
could wail in such agony of despair, rise to such 
grand passion, as carried an audience straight 
to the very reality the singer mimicked. Cri- 
tics were enthusiastic, audiences spell-bound, 
as the great tragic actress added her might of 
song to her powers of portraying human emo- 
tion. Jacquelina alone could have told of the 
hours of prostration that followed every tri- 
umph, as Honora gathered force again for suc- 
ceeding trial. 

She had social triumphsalso. Old friends who 
had accepted Marcus Whyte’s lavish hospitali- 
ties in the past, recognized his beautiful child 
in the celebrated Miss , and extended to 
her the social honors in their gift. She acczpt- 








ed but charily, yet underlying ever the current 
of her life, was the desire to hear sometimes 
Gordon Garretson’s name, if she might never 
see his face. Once only she found her hope 
realized. An old lady friend who insisted upon 
Honora’s coming occasionally to an elaborate 
luncheon, was calling upon her, when looking 
over a collection of photographs, she said, pen- 
sively :— 

‘“‘This face reminds me of that of a second 
cousin, who was married from my house, years 
ago. It was before you were in society, Honora; 
but your father would remember Ella Clayton, 
though you were abroad when she married 
Gordon Garretson. Poor Ella!’ 

Just a moment to steady the trembling voice ; 
then Honora asked, with only the air of inte- 
rest appropriate to friendly sympathy :— 

“Is she dead, then ?’’ 

‘‘No, my dear; better if she were. Less 
than a year after her marriage she was injured 
by a fall from her horse, striking her head, and 
resulting in a settled insanity, raving madness, 
that required constant watching. Her husband 
was most devoted; but he went abroad when 
it was apparent that his presence excited her 
dangerously. He had lived abroad a great 
deal.”’ 

“And now?” 

“He is in Germany with his wife. She es- 
caped from the asylum where he placed her, 
and was gone for months. When she returned, 
her mind was so far restored that the physi- 
cians advised travel, and her husband took her 
to Germany to try the baths. Poor Ella! I 
hope they will cure her. She was very lovely, 
a blonde, and like a little child.” 

That was all. Only a dreary certainty that 
her love was a sin, that Gordon had a duty 
that might yet prove its own reward. All the 
stinging pain of jealousy was added to the 
former dull misery. The childlike blonde, re- 
stored to reason, would soon efface her memory 
from Gordon’s heart, and she had no right to 
pray that this might not be! 

Spring had come again, the engagements of 
the season were over for Honora, and she re- 
solved to return to Rock Cove for the summer 
months. It was five long years since she had 
turned heart-sick, orphaned and desolate, from 
the stone cottage. She returned wealthy, a wo- 
man honored and courted by the great world, 
all her ambitious.dreams fulfilled, her beauty 
heightened, but her heart starved and desolate. 
No second love could erase Gordon’s image ; 
her father was dead, and the woman whom 
so many envied for her beauty, genius, and 
wealth, stood utterly alone. 

Jacquelina bustled about the house in a state 
of childish delight, sweeping, scouring, cook- 
ing, unpacking the great hampers Honora had 
sent from the city, and making the stone cot- 
tage homelike and habitable. Domestic ac- 
complishments had been denied Honora and 
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she was glad to escape the dust and commo- 
tion, and go to the cliff to dream. 

It was late, on an afternoon in June, and all 
the gorgeous hues of sunset were lighting the 


ocean, when Honora slowly strolled to the spot | 


where she had parted with Gordon. Slowly, 


for the dull, habitual pain, stirred to a new an- | 


guish, as the intervening years faded from 
memory, and she lived again that bitter part- 
ing. Sinking upon the rock, where she had 
moaned out her first hours of utter desolation, 
‘Honora looked out upon the dancing waters, 
at the rocks standing like golden sentinels in 
the rays of the setting sun. Over the waters a 
little boat skimmed lightly, as Gordon’s had 
done when first he came into her life. Very 
near it came, close under the cliff, bat Honora 


LETTER WRITERS. 


AN authority on such matters—one who had 
studied the art of easy living, and brought it 
to perfection—once gave it as his dictum 
| that it is an abuse of time to answer letters. 
Throw your correspondence into the waste- 
paper basket ; before three months have come 
and gone, each question will have answered 
itself, if it is one that ought to be answered at 
all; and not an impertinent prying into private 
matters, for which the snub of silence is the 








only fit reply. Each fact inquired of will have 


| become known, each anxiety dispersed, or the 


did not move till footsteps rang out, coming | 


steadily up the ascent. Nearer, nearer, and 
she sat motionless listening till they crossed 
the level, then, looking up, Gordon’s dark face 
greeted her. She could not speak. 


“‘T knew you would come,” he said. ‘Every 


at last. Oh, my love, my love!” 

Still the great burning eyes were fixed upon 
his face, mutely questioning. 

“My wife died in Vienna, seventeen months 
ago,”” he said, in answer to the dumb but 
touching appeal of her look. ‘‘She was never 
sane, but quiet and harmless, and I made her 
life happy, Honora. I put away my love, and 
was true to my duty till Heaven’s hand freed 
me, Honora. You need not fear to clasp my 
hand in yours to-night, love !’’ 

That was all he ever told her of those years, 


of separation, and she was gladly content to | 


know no more. Over his life of care and devo- 
tion he drew the veil of silence, and Honora 
stretched forth no hand to lift it. He was free, 
and his love had returned to her. 

She stood beside him, his arm encircling her, 
his voice whispering her name-in love-laden 
tones, and the past rolled away, as the sun 
sank, to give place to a new life, new hopes, 
new day, but ever the old, old love that had 
never wavered, but was true, faithful, and 
bright as when it had been buried away, to 
sleep, never to die. 








>> 


Youne girls who have more vivacity than un- 
derstanding will often make a sprightly figure 
in conversation. But this agreeable talent for 
entertaining others is frequently dangerous to 
themselves, nor is it by any means to be desired 
or encouraged very early in life. Conversation 
should be the result of education, not the pre- 
cursor of it. Itis a golden fruit, when suffered 
to grow gradually on the tree of knowledge ; 
but if precipitated by forced and unnatural 
means, it will in the end become vapid in pro- 
portion as it is artificial. 


worst fears confirmed. In fact, his theory was 
that time does your work for you, and delay is 
your best amanuensis. Why, then, trouble 
yourself with works of supererogation, and 
not let time and delay take the trouble off your 


| hands? 


There was something in his theory—there 
always is something in every theory ; but this 


| special one is dangerous all the same, and not 
evening for two months I have climbed the | 
cliff’s side to see you, Honora. You are here 


to be acted on indiscreetly, nor yet by the ma- 
jority. For, indeed, that neglecting to reply 
to letters characteristic of some people is a 
very dangerous habit, and has more than once 
broken up a friendship and come between 


| two lovers, who, first chilled by disappoint- 
| ment, and then fired by pride, end by drifting 





into a severance which neither wished, and 
both regret to the end of time. If only those 
letters had been answered! But if it were not 
for evil results which follow on this unrespon- 
siveness, what would beceme of the “quaint 
trade” of novel-writing? Those poor indus- 
trious spiders, the novelists, are hard put to it 
as it is to find subjects on which a reasonably 
probable plot may turn; and events are as 
precious to the arid land they till as are show- 
ers in April and thunderstorms in the sultry 
days of August. Cut off from them the mis- 
takes and miseries, the misunderstandings and 
the false deductions created by silence in the 
place of answers, and you dig away much of 
the scanty ground from under their feet — 
which, considering the difficulties already be- 
setting the poor spiders with their empty brain- 
cases, would be a piece of cruelty not to be 
commended. : 

By many things may we know a man: by 
his friends and his photograph book ; his ene- 
mies and what they say of him ; by his pursuits 
and his pleasures ; the woman he marries, and 
the woman he might have married but did not; 
by his servants, and the household he keeps; 
his habits, and the things he allows and the 
things he forbids ; but by nothing is he better 
known than by his letters, and how he writes 
and what he writes, and whether he is punc- 
tilious in answering at onee, or uncertain and 
full of delay ; brief in reply or prolix ; careful 
in taking up your points, and satisfactory in 
the way in which he handles those that it is 
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important to you should be touched on, or 
haphazard in his replies; clearly focussed, or 
with thoughts a-wool-gathering, giving four 
pages to futilities that are of no good to him 
or you, while compressing all the important 
parts into one paragraph, if, indeed, they are 
not forgotten altogether, or at best huddled up 
in a postscript written across the page and 
difficult to decipher. AJl these traits come in 
as parts of the puzzle by which, when fitted 
together, can be read the true nature of a 
man. The tiresome and the trustworthy, the 
egotistical and the exact, the affectionate, the 
conscientious, the ostentatious—each writes a 
different kind of letter, and all declare them- 
selves, with more or less distinctness according 
to the amount of training in each, and the 
more or less influence education has had on 
nature. 

There is the confused letter writer, the per- 
son whose ideas are all entangled, and who 
has loose principles on punctuation; whose 
knowledge of nominatives and relatives is of 
the haziest description ; and who gives you as 
much trouble to understand what he means as 
if it was an algebraic problem he was pro- 
pounding. He is full of strange inversions, 
and never seems able to uncoil himself out of 
the net of complications in which he catches 
his grammatical feet. You must make your 
own clue and follow it; for what he gives you 
is not enough to hold by, and is as likely to 
lead you wrong as right. Sometimes he loses 
himself in an attempt to be funny; in which 
case he begins his letter with the prefatory in- 
dication of what he wants to say, but he neither 
details nor explains, his wits getting scattered 
by the way, lost in the fog of his puns and his 
jollity—the first of which are bad, the last 
forced. Sometimes he simply allows himseit 
to be led away from the main purport by sheer 
force of vanity. He is so very anxious to write 
a good letter, and to say what he has to say in 
a new and striking manner, that he cudgels 
his brains for fine similes and startling adjec- 
tives, and cudgels all the strength of his pur- 
pose out of them. His meaning evaporates in 
this manner, ang the intellectual gymnastic in 
which he indulges land him on the other side 
of his subject. Nothing is more annoying than 
a letter of this kind. Your time is precious ; 
you have to manage your eyes ; you are in a bad 
humor, for it is a hot day, and you are busy for 
the one part and limp for the other; you have 
perhaps ten or twelve letters of importance to 
read and answer; when you stumble on one 
written by a @nceited, long-winded fellow who 
leads you over four closely- written pages like a 
braying will-o’-the-wisp, always promising the 
halting place and never reaching it. At last, 
at the very end, said in a couple of lines, comes 
the pith of the discourse; and your time, and 


| 





| to satisfy the vanity of a foolish babbler who 


gives five words for one, and makes excursions 
by the way. 

Then there is the scrambling letter-writing— 
sprawling as to caligraphy, elliptical as to 
graminar ; the correspondent who makes one 
word ran all across the page, writes on the 
thickest note paper manufactured, disdains 
the official scale of weights, and leaves you to 
pay the fine on insufficient postage. You 
would not mind so much, you think, if there 
was anything whatever to repay you; but 
there is not. He writes much, but he says 
nothing ; he has words, but not facts, still less 
thoughts ; it is the bulk of dried leaves taking 
up much space, not the volume of solid metal 
of which the amount is ifs value. 

Side by side with him, his direct contrast, is 
the man whose handwriting is the perfection 
of neatness—a kind of miniature handwriting, 
small, clean, clear, distinct; who uses tiny 
squares of ali but transparent paper, and who 
never says a word too much, nor writes in full 
what can be translated by a sign. All his 
‘*whichs,”’ and *‘woulds,” and “ yours,’’ and 
**coulds”’ are hieroglyphies, for the due under- 
standing of which you need a certain term of 
apprenticeship. His object is to save timeand 
space, and he succeeds just as entirely in his 
design as does his brother in his, when this 
last wishes to show a generous disregard for 
both, therefore scrawls three words on half a 
page, and fills four note sheets with the mat- 
ter of less than one. There is the affectionate 
letter writer, who makes an ordinary epistle 
to an ordinary acquaintance bear the stamp of 
a declaration ; so fond, so tremendously full of 
love, that you are really quite embarrassed, 
and scarcely know how to reply to anything 
so pushing. You need not trouble yourself; 
those superlatives mean no more than the po- 
liteness of the more self-controlled, and you 
are not expected to reply in kind. You might 
as well hold yourself obliged to copy your cor- 
respondent who dashes every third word, or 
who writes all the substantives with a capital 
letter, or him who puts the marks of quotation 
against every phrase in common use. It may 
mean modesty and a disinclination to accept 
for himself the honor of such phrases as “the 
merry month of May,’ “the rose, the queen 
of the gardens,’ “the dogs of war,”’ and “‘the 
lowing kine;’’ or it may mean to point to an 
extensive range of reading, and to show you, 
his audience, that he has been duly baptised in 
the sweet waters of literature—he would pro- 
bably say the ‘‘ waters of Helicon’’—and is not 
as ignorant as the brethren who would let slip 
the dogs of war and discourse on the twice 
blessed qualities of mercy without even an in- 
verted comma to mark the passage, or the un- 
derlining which means italics to emphasize the 


patience, and eyesight have all been taken up | quotation. 
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Besides these, there are the fitful letter 
writers—people who write to you every day 
for a couple of months, then let you drop for 
as many years; people who have a temporary 
craze for telling you the most insignificant 
little occurrences of their daily life, but leave 
you to find out by rumor and the néwspapers 
that their daughters are married, their sons 
promoted, their husbands sent to Congress, or 
that their fine ancestral estates are in the mar- 
ket. If you might have chosen, you would 
rather have known these important things 
than the fact of the Polish hen sitting, and 
how many chickens have come out; and what 
the ultimate fate of the several members of the 
family may be, strikes you as rather better 
worth telling than that Jack the pony fell 
lame, or that Posy the cow is dead. 

Some people never tell you a fact, others 
never give you the shadow of a thought ; from 
some you have vivid descriptions which carry 
you to the scenes they depict, and make you 
long to publish, for their behalf, letters quite 
as good as many a popular book of travels; 


from others you have rich veins of thought and | 


speculation which seem to you to send the lu- 
cubrations of well-known philosophers in the 
shade. In every family circle there are letter 
writers fondly supposed to be equal to the best 
authors of the day; and if you, an outsider, 
dare to doubt the fact, your place will not be 
pleasant for you. Well, it is a harmless sup- 
position—a domestic vanity that hurts no one; 
and if affection exaggerates merit and makes 
gray geese whitest swans, why should it not 
do so, if it gives happiness to those who love, 
and does no harm to the world outside? 


——___ ~»-e 


WEARY. 





BY GRACE MILLWOOD. 





On, dull life, I have grown weary! 

For the way is dark and dreary, 
And my sky is overcast ; 

All my life I have been dreaming, 

And no ray around me gleaming, 
Lightens up the shadowy past. 


Hopes and joys alike have vanished, 
Brightest prospects have been banished 
By the sternest view of life ; 
And the way, so dark and lonely, 
Iam thinking, ever—only, 
Shall I sink beneath the strife? 


Will the sky so dark ne’er brighten? 

Will this heavy weight ne’er lighten? 
Shall such trouble ever cease? 

Shall my heart within me burning, 

With its longings and its yearnings, 
Only in the grave find peace? 


Ah, vain dreaming, vain ambition, 
Vanished now the heart’s fruition! 
Still the burden I must bear; 
But I'll welcome grief and sorrow, 
If but on some glad to-morrow 
Crown of glory I may wear. 


AUNT MEHITABLE IN WASH. 
INGTON. 


BY HER NIECE, ALICE. 


LETTER V. 


DEAR Mr. Gopgey: Though Lent is now 
upon us, it seems to interfere very little with 
society people, excepting only in the matter of 
large drawing-room receptions at the homes of 
| the Cabinet Ministers, and other dignitaries. 
| These, however, still keep up their afternoon 
| receptions, some even having dancing; while 
| various charity entertainments, tea- parties, 
| literary and musical soéreés fill up the evenings 
| completely. Then we have had many of the 
| first lecturers in America with us this season; 
| though it is an acknowledged truth that very 
fashionable people do not have time to attend 
lectures. We have not tried to keep up with 
| any particular course, but have just gone occa- 

sionally, when wecould. The last we attended 
was that of Mr. Colfax on ‘‘ Lincoln ;’ and it 
| was splendid! Lincoln Hall was filled to its 
utmost limits, and it is very large. It was on 
| Mr. Lincoln’s birthday anniversary—the sixty- 
| sixth ; and the people were in a state of com- 
plete enthusiasm from first to last—one moment 
| laughing and applauding at the recital of one 
| of Mr. Lincoln’s sharp hits or humorous stories ; 
| the next, melting to tears at some pathetic tale 
| of his pardoning a doomed boy, and restoring 
him to his friends. After the lecture all Mr. 
Colfax’s old friends went up to shake hands 
| with him ; and the ovation seemed to be given 
by the entire audience. 

The Corcoran Gallery has been open every 
Thursday evening, and it has become quite a 
fashionable place of resort, All the artists, 
the literary, musical, and dramatic amateurs, 
meet there, together wifh many of the highest 
classes in society. This is a beautiful collec- 
tion of pictures and statuary, and was all a 
free gift from W. W. Corcoran, the millionaire 
and philanthropist, to the city of Washington 
forever. The gift includes the building, worth 
half a million dollars, besides a large endow- 
ment fund for the purpose of, keeping up the 
establishment, and purchasing occasional new 
works of art. Among the paintings is the ori- 
ginal, very large, of the beautiful picture of 
‘‘Mercy’s Dream” from the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, by Daniel Huntington. We have an en- 
graving of it at home, and I had always so 
much admired it; but I never dreamed of its 
full beauty until I saw it in colors. The origi- 
nal of ‘‘Shakspeare and his Friqgds,”’ by Faed, 
is also here ; and in the octagonal room is the 
famous statue of the ‘‘ Greek Slave,’’ by Powers. 
There are between one and two hundred paint- 
ings, quite a number of pieces of marble statu- 
ary, and.a large new room almost filled with 
casts of statuary and bas reliefs from the an- 

















tique statuary at Rome. 
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The President’s third evening reception was | 


held on the twenty-third, notwithstanding it | 
| melted at the great day. Oh, if I thought it 


fellin Lent. It was a stormy evening, but we 
attended nevertheless, as I thought it possible 
I might never attend another. One can never 
be sure, you know. If it should seem to be my 
duty to remain at home next winter, I should 
surely do so. Another reason of my going, I 
expect, was this: M. Lemoine had said at our 
last meeting, that ‘‘he especially hoped I would 
be there.”” 1 met him, of course, and prome- 
naded with him the whole evening. We met 
many members of the different Foreign Lega- 
tions, with ladies, to all of whom I was pre- 
sented ; though to be sure [ had met a number 
of them before. The foreign ladies dress very 
elegantly, and wear magnificent diamonds and 
long strings of real pearls. And they all wear 
very low-necked dresses—too low entirely for 
my taste. But, as in Europe they cannot ap- 
pear at court in any other dress, of course we 
should not look upon the style as we should if 
it were common with our own ladies. We 
should not consider it any evidence of a lack 
of modesty, as at their homes they all dress so, 
I really like to see a fair, white throat exposed, 
or a dimpled elbow; but such great broad 
shoulders, and sometimes such lean, scraggy 
ones, I do not like to see. 

The presence of Mrs. Sartoris and Mrs. Fred 
Grant atthe White House this season, has made 
the receptions unusually attractive. Both are 
sweet and pleasant, and without any stiffness 
or formality in their manners. Mrs. Sartoris 
was always artless and unassuming, and her 
residence in Europe has not in the least spoiled 
her; while Mrs. Fred Grant is very handsome, 
and quite sparkling in conversation. The 
Colonel looks on and listens with admiration, 
while his eyes twinkle with pleasure at the 
homage she inspires. 


The afternoon receptions of Mrs. Grant have | 


been very popular. 
ary Mrs. Grant wore a dress of royal purple 
silk and velvet, with trimmings of black thread 
lace; Mrs. Sartoris pale blue silk, with Valen- 
ciennes lace trimmings, and Mrs. Colonel 
Grant, salmon pink silk, with black lace. 

On the Monday evening before this reception 
I attended the German at Masonic Temple, 
where I was introduced to Mrs. Admiral Por- 
ter, and many other of the first society ladies. 
Mrs. Porter looked regal in black velvet, point 
lace, and diamonds. I asked Aunt Hitty next 
morning if she wouldn’t like to dress in black 
velvet and diamonds. And she said: ‘No, 
indeed! a good black silk is handsome enough 
to go with my country face. I think it good 


At one of these in Febru- | 


enough for anybody; but then, when women | 


have so much money that they don't know | 


what to do with it, I reckon they always do 
buy velvet an’ diamonds. Now, if I had more 


than I wanted, I think I could go out here in | 


the streets an’ make a better use of it than to 
VOL. xc.—29 


| 


buy diamonds. 1’d lay up jewels in heaven 
that would last when the diamonds are all 


would make women more charitable, 1’d wish 
all the diamonds in the centre o’ the earth, 
where, Nat says, it is all a melted mass, red- 
hot. But la! if they didn’t have them, they ’d 
have something else. Ever since I seen Miss 
Lander play Cleopatry, an’ went home, an’ 
read the play, an’ found how extravagant they 
was in them days, I’ve come to the conclusion 
that women will be women; an’ that they just 
dote on anything, no matter what, if tt costs a 
heap of mongy. Even Allie here’s a gettin’ 
like the rest ; an’ I reckon I was the same way 
when I was young, only my tether didn’t reach 
so far. Yes, I reckon it’s as natural for a 
woman to like pretty things to wear as it is for 
a child to like flowers. 1 never seen but one 
child that didn’t like ’em, an’ that was that boy 
of Arethusy Simkins's. He’d throw the love- 
liest roses away in a minnit, for a piece o’ fat 
meat. Reekon he got his fine taste from his 
mother ; for Jake, poor fellow ’s a real nice kind 
of a man, if he only had somebody to keep his 
shirts clean an’ the buttons sewed on.”’ 

If any one can see any connection between 
poor Jake Harmon’s buttons and a velvet dress 
and diamonds, it’s more than I can do. But 
it’s a way the good old lady has of following 
up her own thoughts till they lead her far 
enough away from her subject. It’s just the 
way we do at home when we go gathering 
spring flowers or autumn leaves ; running from 
one thing to another ; interested in all, till we 
forget what we set out for. And I don’t know 
but it is the same all through life. I believe 
very few ever reach the goal of their hopes, 
and many go flying from one thing to another 
for years, till at last they do not seem to have 


| any particular hopes or aims; only to make 


the most of what rises in their paths. 

After having Mrs. Harriet P. Spofford and 
many other distinguished ladies from the North 
and East here for several seasons, together with 
a great many talented women from the West 
and South, the people at the Capital have got to 
looking for them, as a matter of course. And 
now Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, known best as 
the author of the “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lie,”’ has come to Washington, as also has Mrs. 
Frances M. Carter, an elocutionist from the 
‘‘Hub.’’ Mrs. Howe came to work, as Boston 
progressive folks always do. Sheis organizing 
the feminine literary element here into a club. 
How strange it is that the many literary ladies 
here did not do this for themselves, long ago! 
But the Washington people are more social, 
Lucy says, and not so exclusive as the Eastern 
folks ; hence they have been satisfied, hereto- 
fore, to call and receive, and to attend all the 
societies here which are classed as literary, 
without confining themselves to any set rules 
or narrow grooves. Mrs. Mary Clemmer, Gail 
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Hamilton, Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Helen C, 
Weeks, Grave Greenwood, Margaret Hosmer, | 
Mrs. and Miss Snead, and a great many others, 
have made their winter homes at the Capital 
for years. And now even Boston is becoming 
fascinated with the beautiful Capital city, and 
virtually acknowledges its superiority asa win- 
ter abode. If only the men had as much lei- | 
sure as women, Nat says, we should by another 
season have Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Whittier. But gentlemen always have busi- 
ness relations and interests which keep them 
confined to a narrow groove in society, while 
women as yet are free to flit from one city or 
watering-place to another—if they have money 
enough. 

Miss Phoebe Cozzens, the handsome lawyer- 
ess from St. Louis, was in the gallery at the 
House the other day. I suspect if she had a 
flourishing practice at home, she would not 
have leisure to pass the season at the Capital. 
She was attired in an elegant suit of brown 
silk, with no attempt at the masculine in her 
appearance. 

A young employé in the House and a par- 
ticular protegé of Nat’s, sketched a large page 
of scenes in the House during the late dead- 
lock. He showed it to the members for the 
purpose of having a little fun. They imme- 
diately insisted that it should be lithographed. 
The young man had no time to see about it, 
and gave it to one of the pages—who has made 
a good thing of it. Six thousand copies and 
over have been sold. There are some excel- 
lent hits in it. The young man sketches for 
several New York papers. 

We went one evening to Willard’s Hall to 
one of Mrs. Carter’s entertainments. It was 
a very pleasant affair, and was attended by 
many of the first ladiesand gentlemen: among 
whom we saw Mrs. Dahlgren, Madame Le 
Vert, and Mrs. Bouligny. Madame Le Vert 
gavean entertainment the next evening, which 
was also largely attended by distinguished | 
friends. Every one who knows her loves this 
little lady. Sheis so bright and cheerful under 
her changed circumstances, so fond of society, 
and is possessed of such lovable manners, that 
one cannot help admiring her. 

A charitable dramatic entertainment was 
given at the National Hotel on Tuesday even- 
ing last. Among the amateur actors and ac- 
tresses were Mrs. General Rutherford, Miss 
Annie Ware, Mr. E. B. Hay, and several oth- 
ers. I went down with Nat, as Lucy was not 
well, and did not care to go. The room was 
filled, and the exercises of a very interesting 
character. I believe I am getting to like these 
entertainments better than dancing parties, 
young as Tam. Among the finest of these 
dramatic entertainments was that given by 
Miss Annie Story, one of the most admired of 
Washington elocutionists. Mr. Tweedale, Doc- | 


tor Duncan, Mr. Murdoch, and a number more 
are deserving of mention as elucutionists. 

On Wednesday we called upon Mrs. Post- 
master-General Jewell, Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Blaine, 
Mrs. Williams, and several private ladies. At 
the former place there was dancing, and there, 
too, was M. Lemoine. He came forward, took 
both my hands, and said, ‘1 am most happy 
to see you ;”’ though, to tell the truth, it had 
not been a week since he had seen me. I 
waltzed with him, of course, and he asked and 
obtained permission to accompany us upon our 


| calls. So 1 was handed to his carriage, and 


Nat, Lucy, and auntie had more room. Nat 
always goes with us when he has leisure, and 
upon that day * was not at all busy. But, 
oh, the glances, and nods, and smiles he gave 
me whenever we were in the parlors! Mrs. 
Fish and her daughter both looked lovely, 
Mrs. Blaine was genial, and Gail Hamilton 
brilliant; and Mrs. Williams was dressed and 
moved like a queen! Not that I ever sawa 


| queen, but as a queen should move, 1 mean. 


At Mrs. Jewell’s (who was elegantly attired, 
as were also her daughters) we met the Baron- 


| ess Von Overbeck, with her mother, Mrs. Ad- 


miral Dahlgren. Both looked charmingly, the 
Baroness wearing an excellent carriage dress 
of blue velvet, with hat to match. Mrs. Sena- 


| tor Jones also called while we were there. 


She looked finely in a suit of black velvet, 
with trimmings of silver fox fur. Mrs. Sartoris 
also called. She wore a suit of dark slate- 
colored silk and velvet. 

Last Saturday night we attended the last 
reunion at Mr. King's for this season, and 
probably for a year or two, as he and his wife 
will sail in the Scotia on the twelfth of May, 
fora year or more ’s sojourn in the Old World. 
Mrs. King is a very fine-looking and pleasant 
lady, of twenty-six or thirty, and fills her new 
position with grace and dignity. She was as- 
sisted in receiving by Mrs. Annie King, who 
has for years acted the part of hostess for her 
father with so much grace and with untiring 
energy. Noone ever missed a kindly, pleasant 
word, or an eye to take note of their comfort 
and enjoyment, during the seasons past; and 
her guests will remember her while their lives 
are spared. Upon this occasion she was attired 
in light fawn-colored velvet, with trimmings 
of silk the same shade. Her ornaments were 
elegant pearls and pink roses. Mrs. King, the 
bride, wore a stone-colored gros grain, with 
scarlet flowers in her hair. Mrs. Henry King 
wore blue silk, with black velvet sash caught 
together with pink roses. Quite a number of 
other elegant costumes were worn, though the 
majority of the guests confined themselves to 
the plain dresses which in former days were 


| invariably worn by al], except the ladies of For- 


eign Ministers, or a few of the young ladies. 
As for ourselves, I wore my corn-colored silk 
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and black lace, while Lucy and Aunt Hitty 


both wore black silk. Postmaster-General 


i 


Jewell gave a half-hour’s talk upon “ Russia | 


and the Russians,’’ in an easy and delightful 
manner ; and Mr. King read a paper prepared 
for the occasion, bidding his friends a longer 
adieu than upon former farewell meetings. 
Some of the gentlemen present proposed mak- 
ing a verbal acknowledgment of their appre- 
ciation of his efforts to elevate the social stan- 
dard at the Capital; but Mr. King overheard 
their conference and put a stop to it. “He 
had his reward continually,’’ he said, ‘“‘in the 
presence and the assistance given him by his 


honored guests, and he hoped they would not | 


embarrass him with any thanks or praises.’ 
So, after some most delightful musie, including 
the whistling of an exquisite bird-like solo by 
Mr. Henry King, the guests passed an hour in 
pleasant greetings and farewells, and departed, 
each with a little sadness in the heart, think- 
ing upon the happy eves that are no more. 
We met here Hon. E. B. and Mrs. French, 
Senator and Mrs. Tipton, Doctor Cox, and a 
great many others; with the artists, Max 
Weyl, Mr. Miller, Mr. Cranch, and Mrs. Morell. 
Mr. Cranch is brother to the poet-artist, C. B. 
Cranch, whose poems I have seen in mother’s 
scrap-book, made many yearsago. Upon being 
introduced to this very pleasant old gentleman, 
I asked about Mr. C. P. Cranch, and learned 
that he now lives at Cambridge, Mass., one of 
the suburbs of Boston, where he is passing the 
evening of his life among the great literery 
lights of Boston, and in the way most congenial 
to his poet-soul. We also met here Mr. Risley, 
the father of Olive Risley-Seward, an exceed- 
ingly pleasant and intellectual gentleman. It 
seems strange that one should be adopted by a 
gentleman as a daughter, when one’s own 
father is living. But it seems that there’s 
quite a romance connected with the affair. It 
appears that Miss Olive was an intimate friend 
of the daughter of Secretary Seward, and had 
always been a favorite with the great states- 
man. 


strong, in her devotion to them, as to excite 
the warmest feelings of gratitude and affection 
in the breast of the old gentleman. 


she refused on account of the disparity in their 
ages. He then insisted upon adopting her as 
a daughter, and taking her with himself and his 
daughter on their celebrated tour around the 
globe, which he did. And her house in Wash- 
ington, which he left her at his death, is filled 
with articles of vertu and antique relies col- 
lected in all parts of the world. Miss Seward 
does not live alone, an intimate friend of her 
girlhood with her mother and father acting as 
companions and housekeepers for her; while 
of late her own father, Mr. Risley, passes his 
winters with her. 





bust, in marble, of Secretary Seward, upon a 
pedestal in the upper end of her parlors. 

We called upon Mrs, Southworth on Satur- 
day afternoon, and were most pleasantly en- 
tertained. You see, I have an Aunt Julia at 
home who delights in Mrs. Southworth’s 
novels, and I thought it would never do to 
go home without seeing her. Besides, I was 
anxious to see her, any way. I’ve read the 
‘‘Hidden Hand”’ over and over again, and saw 
it played once. I do think “Capitola” is the 
jolliest girl I ever knew, and it seems that I 
do know her just as well as if we had met in 
the body. They may say what they please 
about over-wrought characters, but I tell you 
I know “ Capitola,” and ‘‘Old Hurricane,” and 
‘*Pompey”’ just as well as I know anybody. 


| Well, Mrs. Southworth is a nice, sweet-voiced 


| river which she dearly loves. 


lady, of about fifty, with the quietest manner 
possible, and not the slightest look of the 
sensational about her. She received us very 
kindly, and when we spoke of her books said 
she was glad if they had given us any pleasure. 
She said her publishers had always been very 
honorable with her, and she had never had any 
lack of work from the very beginning. She is 
a native of the District, and has a neat little 
brown cottage on the banks of the Potomac, a 
She was born in 
the tall old house near the Capitol in which 


| General and “ Lady” Washington used to live 


and hold their first official receptions. Her 
back yard is full of trees growing wildly as 
they will, and they are filled with birds, even 
the shy whippoorwill not being afraid to build 
his nest beside her cottage. Mrs. Southworth 
has a kind of dreamy look—and no wonder, 
when five days out of the seven she is living 
in a land of fancy. She writes from Monday 


| morning till Friday evening every week. She 


During times of great trouble in the | 
family, she had been so helpful, womanly, and | 


It is said | 
that he offered her his hand and heart, which 


Miss Risley has a life-size ‘ changed? I wonder. 


asked us about Virginia, and said she loved the 
dear old State. She has many friends within 
its borders, and often goes to pass a month or 
two in the mountains in the heated term, 
though one can see plainly enough that the 
dearest spot on earth to her is her cottage by 
the river. 

We are to remain here a month or six weeks 
longer, to visit all the delightful places in the 
suburbs, and to attend the spring openings 
and make a few purchases, when we shall 
| then bid adieu for the present to this magnifi- 
cent city, with its palaces and temples, and its 
streets like floors; to its many statues, and 
fountains, and galleries of art. And in May, 
dear, delightful May, we shall cross the grand 
old mountains, and once more enter the valley 
which we call home. Leaving much that we 
| admire, and many friends we have made— 
| where hearts are as warm as any, if they do 


beat beneath velvets and silks—we shall greet 

the home of our childhood and the friends of 
Will they seem at all 

Or will J be changed? 


, all the years gone by. 
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A sort spring-like afternoon in early May— 


one of those days on which it is happiness to 
live; when the grass is of a more delicate shade 
of green than laterin the season; when the 
leaves on the trees seem to grow before your 
very eyes, and the little sparrows begin to 
think of building their nests, and going to 
housekeeping. 


At an upper window, thrown open to admit | 


the soft, southerly breeze, in one of the streets 
leading off of the main thoroughfare of the 
upper part of the city, sit a group of four girls, 
their ages ranging from sixteen to twenty. 
Pretty girls, with delicafe, patrician faces, and 


lady-like, high-bred manners, belonging, as | 


most of them do, to some of New York’s oldest 
and most influential families. 
There was Mina De Peyster—tall, graceful, 


stately ; pale as a lily, with raven black hair, | 


and jong, drooping lashes, shading eyes of 
liquid tenderness. Merry little Kittie Allan, 
plump, rosy, and just sixteen ; her auburn hair 
falling to her waist in heavy curls, and her blue 
eyes always sparkling with fun and merriment. 
Lizzie Van Courtland, possessing less beauty 
than her companions, but a fine figure, a great 
deal of style, and very beautiful, white hands. 

Queen, however, among this “‘rosebud gar- 
den of girls’? was Grace Armour, the pet and 
pride of the school, where these girls first met, 
and in the dormitory of which, they were now 
assembled. Her beauty at times was almost 
marvellous; and lay not alone in the regular- 
ity of her classic features, the transparency of 
her complexion, or the profusion of golden 
hair, which shaded her low, white forehead ; 
but in the intelligence which shone from her 
dark eyes, and the sweet Madonna expression 
of her countenance. 

“There is Mora Lancaster with that Mary 
Williams,”’ said Lizzie, leaning out of the win- 
dow to watch two young ladies who were pass- 
ing. “I wouldn’t be seen in the street with 
her.” 

“Oh, they are very intimate,” said Kittie, 
‘since the Williams’s took that handsome 
house next to the Lancaster’s. Mora asked me 
to callon Mary; and I wanted to, just for fun, 
to see how the house is furnished ; but mother 
wouldn’t let me.” 

‘And the Williams’s were invited to Mrs. 
Laneaster’s party,” remarked Mina. “My 
mother says if she had known it beforehand, 
she wouldn’t have gone.” 


“Why not?” asked Grace, raising her eyes | 


from the book she was reading. ‘ What dread- 
ful deed has Miss Williams committed ?” 

* She hasn’t done anything,” answered Mina ; 
“but her father was nothing but a baker, be- 





fore he made his money in some speculation ; 
and now they set up for grand folks, and ex- 
pect nice people to visit them.’’ 

‘*That is not Mary’s fault,’”’ said Grace. 

‘‘The sins of the father shall be visited on 
the children,” laughed Kittie. 

“But it is no crime to be a baker, provided 
you are an honest one,” continued Grace. 
‘And I suppose the daughter of a baker may 
be as much of a lady as the daughter of a 
banker.”’ 

“Indeed she can’t!’ said Mina; “blood will 
show out in little things if not in great. I can 
tell a real lady ‘to the manner born,’ as they 
say, as far as I can see her. Take yourself, 
Grace ; I should know you had always been 
accustomed to good society—if I had never seen 
that elegant guardian of yours—by your deli- 
cate features and refined manners.’’ 

‘*What makes you blush, Grace ?’’ exclaimed 
Kittie; ‘‘and you look as if you were going to 
ery. Don’t you like compliments?” 

*‘No,”’ she answered, rising, ‘‘and I think 
Mina’s ideas are overstrained nonsense. But 
it is time to dress for out walk; the bell will 
ring in five minutes.”’ 

The girls really knew very little of Grace 
Armour, and the teachers still less. Four 
years previous to the date at which my story 
opens, she came to the school accompanied by 
a tall, distinguished looking gentleman, who 
called himself her guardian, and gave his name 
as Mr. Seymour, of New Orleans. His polished 
manners and fine address won the hearts of all 
who saw him, and on his account, as much as 
her own attractions, Grace soon became a gen- 
eral favorite with both teachers and scholars. 

Twice every year, at Christinas and at mid- 
summer, Mr. Seymour visited the school and 
took Grace away to spend her vacations ; and 
an impression prevailed among the girls that 
she was a Southern heiress, possessed of great 
| wealth; an idea which was strengthened by 

the style in which she dressed—her clothes 
| being always of the richest and finest fabrics, 
| and her jewels the most costly and elegant, 

although always in perfect taste. 

| On the day of which we speak, the proces- 
sion of girls took their usual promenade, two 
| by two, down Fifth Avenue to the monument 
and back. There was the usual flirting with 
young gentlemen on the street corners, the 
usual passing of delicately- perfumed billets 
doux along the line, the usual grumbling at 
“the same old walk,” and the usual lagging 
| behind of the younger scholars, who as yet 
cared nothing for flirtations, and regarded the 
slow walk as a decided bore. 

As they reached the gate on their return, an 
organ-grinder, with a fantastically - dressed 
monkey perched on one shoulder, approached 
from the opposite direction; and the girls 
begged to be allowed to remain and watch the 
creature’s performance. The man, who ap- 
































peared to be an Italian, took off his hat and 


bowed profoundly, and then gavea quick, curi- 
ous glance over the group who gathered around 
him, until his eyes rested on Grace, who stood 
in the background, leaning against the iron 
gate, paling and flushing by turns in the most 
painful manner. 

Placing a light stand, that he carried, upon 
the sidewalk, the organ-grinder struck up a 
lively Scoteh air, and the monkey, leaping 
from his shoulder unto the table, performed a 
highland fling in the most approved style, much 
to the delight of the wondering girls. This 
was followed by other antics, all equally cun- 
ning; until at length, striking an attitude, the 
little animal doffed his tiny scarlet cap, and 
held it out in such a beseeching way tliat it 
was perfectly irresistible, and every girl drew 
forth her purse and emptied part of its con- 
tents into the little hat; all except Grace, 
who remained a passive spectator of the scene, 
until one of the teachers noticing it asked, 
‘‘ Have you no money, my dear ?’’ 

‘*T have left my purse up stairs.’’ 

‘* Here, take this; put it in for us both,’”’ and 
she pushed the girl slightly forward. 

Thus urged, Grace approached the man, 
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little hands until he disappeared around a 
corner. 

Grace immediately became an object of in- 
terest and wonder, and although she tried to 
laugh it off, and said “The monkey did not 
frighten her in the least,’’ she looked so white, 


| and the girls were so determined to make a 


heroine of her, that they bore her off bodily up 
stairs; insisted that she would faint, if she did 
not go immediately to bed ; and brought every 
restorative that they had ever heard of, and 
some, in their excitement, that they never had, 
from camphor and sherry-wine to peppermint 
lozenges and taffey candy. 

The next day, however, Grace had entirely 


| recovered, and as they saw no more of the or- 


gan-grinder or his monkey, the excitement 
soon passed from the minds of the girls, who 
were shortly after absorbed in their prepara- 
tions for the closing examinations and their 
plans for the ensuing vacation. 

“Where are you going this summer, Grace?” 
asked Kittie Allan one evening, as they were 
dressing for one of the Friday night receptions. 

“T can’t tell you; I leave all that to Mr. Sey- 
mour,”’ and as she spoke let fall the heavy coils 


| of her hair, which fell in a golden shower far 


dropped her mite into the receptacle, and was | 


turning quickly away, when the monkey, sud- 
denly perceiving her, let fall its cap, the money 
flying in all directions, leaped to her shoulder, 


wound its tiny arms about her neck, and pressed | 


its little brown face against her cheek, seeming 
in a perfect ecstacy of delight. 


The girls set up a series of little shrieks, the | 


teachers all declared ‘‘he would bite her,’ 
while the man stood speechless, regardless even 


of a raft of little beggars, who were gathering | 


up the coins scattered upon the pavement. 
Grace herself did not appear at all fright- 


| ing nobody knows who’s locks. 


ened, but the head teacher exclaimed, “Man, | 
why do you stand there like an idiot; remove | 
| everything.” 


the nasty beast instantly ; do you not see the 
young lady is nearly dead with fright?” 

“He will not hurt her,” said the grinder 
(with an almost imperceptible emphasis on the 
her), “but I will take him off if you like. 
Come, Jocko, my little man, leave Gra—ze 
young lady, and come home wid me,” and he 
attempted to take him off; but the little ani- 
mal only clung the closer, and refused to go 
to his master. 

“IT will manage him,” said Grace, now pale 
and trembling. ‘‘My little Jocko, dear little 
Jocko, be good now, and go home with your 
master ;"’ and she gently undid the clinging 
paws, and stroked the round, brown head. In- 
stantly the monkey let himself fall into her 
arms, with a subdued, crestfallen air, and made 
no resistance when she placed him on the table. 
“Go now!” she said to the man, who imme- 
diately picked up his tripod, organ, and mon- 
key, and the last that they saw of Jocko, he 
gat upon his master’s shoulder kissing his 





| rich, beautiful, accomplished, just 


below her waist. ‘‘Pshaw! there goes all my 
hair down again, and I am so tired.” 

“Sit down, dear, and let me fix it for you,” 
said Lizzie Van Courtland, pushing Grace 
gently into a chair and commencing rapidly to 
braid the shining strands. 

“What lovely hair you have, Grace,” said 
Mina. ‘ You will never have to resort to wear- 
Probably 
most of our false hair comes from some miser- 
able cellar in the worst part of the city, and 
from the heads of rag-pickers, and such folks. 
Ugh! I can’t bear to think of it.” 

“There is nothing false about Grace,’’ said 
Kittie; ‘“‘she is open as the daylight about 


‘“ Yes,” said Lizzie; “and Grace, I do think 
you are the most fortunate girl I ever knew; 
leaving 


| school, and a guardian to whom your every 


wish is law. I don’t see what you have left to 


| desire.’’ 


“No one, I suppose, is ever perfectly satis- 
fied,” said Grace. ‘Have you finished my 


| hair, Lizzie?’’ 


SO 


“Yes, except fastening in these rose-buds, 
There, girls, isn’t that exquisite ?”’ 

“Yes, sweet! but do hurry, for I hear mad- 
ame coming out of her room now.”’ 

At that moment the door was opened, and 
Madame Penarvin, the head of the establish- 
ment, sailed in. 

‘Young ladies, have you not completed your 
toilets? It is time to descend to the parlors. 
Miss De Peyster, I am glad to find that you 
are prompt at least. Miss Allan, you look 
very well this evening. Miss Armour, remem- 
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ber you are to sing; I hope you are prepared. 
Miss Van Courtland, you are usually very 
punctual; why are you not dressed?” 

‘““It was my fault,’”’ interposed Grace. “ Liz- 
zie has been braiding my hair.’’ 

“T should think, Miss Armour, that you 
were perfectly capable of arranging your own 
coiffure. Miss De Peyster and Miss Allan, you 
may accompany me down stairs; the others 
can come when they are ready,” and madame 
sailed out again, followed by the two girls ; and 
when, ten minutes Jater, Lizzie and Grace de- 
scended to the parlors, the rooms were a blaze 
of light, and were fast filling with ladies and 
gentlemen, who had come to pay their respects 
to Madame Penarvin’s young ladies, and who 
enjoyed the Friday evening receptions as much 
as the girls themselves. 

**Guess who has come,” exclaimed Kittie 
Allan to Grace, the moment the latter entered 
the room. 

**T can’t imagine,’’ commenced Grace; but 
just then, liftfmg her eyes, she met a pair of 
very handsome dark ones riveted upon her, 
and with a low cry of ‘‘Mr. Seymour,’ she 
made her way to her guardian’s side. 

‘*More beautiful than ever, ma belle,’ said 
the gentleman, taking her two hands in his. 
* And are you glad to see me?” 

“Oh, very; but I did not expect you before 
next week. When did you arrive?” 

“Yesterday ; and should have called on you 
sooner, but have been detained on business all 
day.” 

“School closes in two weeks; shall you re- 
turn to New Orleans before that?” 

“No. I have made my plans to remain 
North during the entire summer..” 

‘‘Have you seen my father?” 

‘Be careful, child! remember you are an or- 
phan still,”’ said the gentleman, in a low tone. 
“Yes; I met him in Broadway this morning ; 
but we must not talk so freely in public. How 
does your music progress Grace ?”’ 

** Madame appears satisfied. 1 play and sing 
this evening, so you will have an opportunity 
to judge for yourself.” 

“Who is the young lady at the piano now?” 

“Mina De Peyster; is she not handsome?” 

“ Very ; and a fine performer also.”’ 

“Miss Armour,’’ said Madame Penarvin, ap- 
proaching Grace and her guardian, ‘‘ your turn 
comes next, my dear. Mr. Seymour, I know 
you will be charmed with your ward’s voice. 
It is very sweet.” 

Miss De Peyster’s performance at this point 
came to a close, and there was a call for “ Miss 
Armour,” from the music master, who stood 
beside the piano. 

All eyes were turned upon Grace as she 
made her way through the crowd leaning on 
the arm of her guardian, and a low murmur of 
admiration spread through the room as she 
took her place at the instrument and ran her 


” 


fingers lightly over the keys. Her first selee- 


tion was a simple ballad, ‘‘ Jeannette’s Choice,” 
well suited to her rich, contralto voice, and as 
she sang the last, ‘1 will marry my own love,” 
a perfect burst of applause broke forth, and 
one young gentleman, in an opposite corner, 
remarked to a friend, ‘*1 wouldn’t mind being 
Donald myself, with so fair a Jeannette as 
that.’’ 

Encore after encore sounded, until Grace 
was fairly forced back to the stool, from which 
she had risen, and her guardian whispered. in 
her ear, “Sing my old favorite.’’ 

Softly, sweetly arose the notes of the ‘“‘ Even- 
ing Hymn to the Virgin ;” and softly, sweetly 
fell on the air the well-known “ Ora Pro nobis,”’ 
while the room was so still you could have 
heard a feather fall, and many eyes were wet 
as the last strain died away. 

All were so engrossed that no one noticed a 
face pressed against the window pane—a dark, 
swarthy face, with shaggy black hair falling 
about it, and a pair of wild, dark eyes, which 
never moved from the face of the fair singer; 
and as the song ended, it disappeared, and was 
seen no more. 

“My child, your voice is marvellous; sur- 
passes all my wildest expectations for you,” 
said Mr. Seymour, as he led Grace into the 


_ hall to cool her burning cheeks and recover 


her composure, for she was very nervous about 
singing in public. 

‘‘lam glad youare pleased. O Mr. Seymour, 
if school would never end! How happy I 
should be to live here forever !”’ 

**My dear, do not talk so. I hope you have 
not yet seen your pleasantest days.” 

“This is the only place I have ever been 
happy in. And what lies before me? A short 
visit to my miserable home, a course of hard 
study for two or three years, and finally the 
perhaps brilliant but harassing career of an 
opera singer, and if my voice fails, to sink be- 
fore long into ignominious obscurity or an early 
grave.”’ 

‘**No child; such, I hope, will never be your 
fate. Remember, if all else fail, as long as I 
live, you have a guardian who loves you as 
his own daughter. But come, cheer up; there 
is a young gentleman present who is anxious 
tomake your acquaintance, and I have promised 
to introduce him.” 

‘Who is he?” 

‘‘An Englishman named Rossitur; a fine 
fellow, and of very high family. Sit down on 
this sofa, and I will try and find him.” 

Thus left to herself, Grace leaned her head 
on her hand, and went off, as she was very 
prone to do at all times, into a sort of waking 
dream or reverie. 


‘‘Why so pensive?’’ laughed Kittie Allan, as 
, She promenaded past on the arm of a young 
sprig of New York aristocracy. : 
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‘‘Maiden meditation, fancy free,” quoted | 
the sprig, evidently charmed at his own wit. 

“My ward, Miss Armour—Mr. Rossitur ;”’ 
and Grace turned to meet, although she knew 
it not, her Vonald—her Fate. 


The 25th day of June, 18—, hot, sultry, op- 
pressive. Madame Penarvin’s young ladies 
had passed examinations in everything essen- 
tial to a fashionable education. Madame 





Penarvin’s young ladies had received prizes | 
for scholarship, deportment, accomplishments, | 
and everything for which a prize could be 


given. Madame Penarvin’s young ladies were 
dismissed until the first of October, and Mad- 


ame Penarvin’s young ladies were now in a | 


very unladylike state of excitement, endeavor- 
ing to crowd into unfortunate ‘Saratogas’”’ 
double the quantity they were intended to 
hold, exchanging keepsakes with one another, 


vowing eternal friendship, erying some, and | 


laughing more, and were altogether in sucha 
demoralized condition it was quite shocking to 
contemplate within the walls of such a well- 


ordered establishment as Madame Penarvin’s. | 


‘*Good-by, Gracie, dear!’ sobbed Kittie. 
‘School won’t seem natural next year without 
you and Mina.” 

“No, that it won't,’ sighed Lizzie. ‘‘Oh, 
dear! why do people have to say good-by !”’ 

‘*Grace, I shall expeet a visit from you next 
winter,’’ said Mina; ‘“‘and be sure and write 
every week.”’ 

‘*Yes, girls, I certainly will. I wonder if 
we four shall ever meet together again ?’’ 

“Of course!’’ said Mina. ‘“ There is the ear- 
riage for me now. I see Fred on the front 
seat. Isha’n’t say adieu, girls, but au revoir /’’ 
and pretty, stately Mina left Madame Penar- 
vin’s. 

‘*Well, I suppose I must go, too, or I shall 
miss the train,” said Kittie. “I am glad to 
go home, but I’m so sorry to leave you, girls. 
Never forget what good times we ’ve had to- 
gether ;’’ and dear little Kittie left Madame 
Penarvin’s. 

“There comes Uncle Cy,” said Lizzie, “and 
he don’t like to wait. Good-by, Grace! Please 
wear this ring to remember me by. Fare- 
well!’’ and graceful, kind-hearted Lizzie left 
Madame Penarvin’s. 

‘Are you ready, my dear?” asked Mr. 
Seymour, as Grace was left alone. 

“Yes,’’ she said, “I am ready ;’”’ and Grace, 
our heroine, left Madame Penarvin’s. 


II. 

ALONG a dark, narrow street, in one of the 
most obscure quarters of the city of New York, 
tired and dusty, but with a look of pleasure on 
his dusky feature, an organ grinder makes his 
way through the crowd of squalid children, 


| and apron. 


j 
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half starved dogs, burly men, and scolding 
women, who jostle each other upon the dirty 
pavement. His organ—the means by which 
he gains his livelihood—is slung on his back, 
a light table is folded up under his arm, anda 
little brown monkey in a gay scarlet coat is 
perched on his left shoulder, chattering, and 
nodding his tiny head, much to the delight of 
the groups of children seated on the curb- 
stone. The man addressed no one, but pro- 
ceeded on his way, until he came to a flight of 
stone steps, down which he descended, pushed 
open a door, and entered a large basement. A 
rag carpet covered the room, and on this stood 
a pine table, covered with a coarse white cloth, 
and set with blue earthenware. Curtains of 
cheap white dimity hung at the windows, and 
were looped back to admit the light. A chest 
of drawers occupied one corner, a high post 
bedstead another, and four modern chairs 
were ranged around the wall. A woman ina 
clean calico dress and white apron bent over 
the stove, cooking something in a frying-pan, 
which emitted a savory odor through the apart- 
ment. She turned as the man entered, and 
exclaimed :— 

‘Ah, Pedro! I am glad you have come. 
See how I’ve fixed the room—carpet, curtains, 
everything; and I’ve got on my new dress 
Ain’t it nice?” 

“Vera goot, vera goot,”’ said the man, with 
a strong foreign accent; ‘‘all vera goot. But 
1 must fix myself.”’ 

“Yes; your clean shirt and Sunday clothes 
are in the back room. Be spry now, for it’s 
most time for them to come.” 

Thus assured, the man placed his table and 
organ in a corner, tossed the monkey on the 
bureau, which seemed his accustomed perch, 
and disappeared through a door in the rear, 
while his wife bustled about making prepara- 
tions for the evening meal. 

A handsome carriage, drawn by fine horses, 
passed slowly through the dirty alley, greatly 
to the wonderment of the groups of ragged 
humanity congregated there, for sucha sight 
was rare in that part of the city, separated 
though it is by only a few squares from the 
grandest avenue in the country. It drew up, 
before the door through which Pedro, the or- 
gan grinder, had entered, and an elegantly- 
dressed lady and gentleman alighted. In the 
latter we can easily recognize Mr. Seymour, 
and in the figure leanitig on his arm it requires 
but a small stretch of the imagination to see 
his ward, although her face is closely concealed 
by a thick veil. 

The door of the basement is quickly opened, 
and the woman appears on the threshold to 
welcome them with outstretched arms, and 
calling her ‘‘ Mother,” Grace kisses her affec- 
tionately, regardless of the contrast in their 
appearance. 

**Come in, Grace; come in. Why, how you 
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have growed! How do you do, Mr. Seymour? 
| greatly needs, and where she will acquire 


You’re very welcome, sir. Here is Pedro 
now; and there is Jocko, making as much 
noise as ever.”’ 

It was curious to see the way in which Pedro 
approached his daughter and shook hands, not 
venturing to kiss her until she made the first 
advances; and Mr. Seymour stood a silent 
spectator of the scene, while Mrs. Armour, 
with careful hands, removed Grace’s hat and 
cloak, and gazed with almost awe mingled 
with her admiration on the rich dress and jew- 
els worn by the girl; while Jocko, the only 
natural one of the party, with a little shriek of 
joy, flew upon her shoulder, and favored her 
with one of those clinging embraces that he 
once treated her to before the assembled school. 


To cover her embarrassment, Mrs. Armour | 


applied herself to placing the supper on the 
table, and then insisted upon Mr. Seymour 
remaining. 


He was about to decline, when he | 


met Grace’s pleading eyes, and noticed the | 
quivering of her lip; so, accepting the invita- | 
| her father and mother in the wretched cellar, 
himself to partake of the ham and eggs, the | 
weak tea, and biscuits yellow with soda, and | 
| Grace, for everything about her home was 


tion, he took the chair placed for him, forced 


by his gay sallies and amusing anecdotes soon 


succeeded in raising Grace’s spirits, and set- | 
| educated far beyond her station, and very 


ting Pedro and his wife more at their ease. 


Jocko kept close to Grace’s side, begging | 


piteously for morsels of the food, and she was 
glad to share with him more than half that 
was heaped upon her plate. 

“You are vera beautiful, cara mia,’’ said 
Pedro, when they had finished their repast, 
‘“‘and have ze air of la grande signorina. You 
should marry a great signore carissima.”’ 

“T never expect to marry any one,”’ said 
Grace. 


months, where she will have the recreation she 


more confidence than she has at present by 
contact with the world. Do you agree?” 

‘*Take Grace right away again !’’ exclaimed 
the mother. “Why, she has only just got 
home !”’ 

‘* Do you vant to go, cara mia?” asked Pedro, 
laying his hard, dark hand on the girl's soft, 
white one. 

“Oh, yes, father, I should like it very 
much!” 

“Zen you shall go. Yes, Meester Seymour, 
she vill go vid you. I vill deny her notings.”’ 

“Then, Grace, a week from to-day we will 
start. Can you do what shopping you require 
in that time?” 

“Oh, yes; in less, if necessary.” 

‘‘Your mother shall keep you a week longer, 
and I am at your service whenever you wish 
to go out. Good-by for the present. I wili 
see you to-morrow,’’ and Mr. Seymour took 
his departure, leaving his fair ward alone with 


a strange inmate of such a place. 
Very long seemed the following week to 


revolting to her nature and tastes, which were 


coarse and vulgar seemed her parents’ friends, 
all of whom flocked in to see the organ grinder’s 
lady daughter, and who inspected and criti- 
cized every article of her wardrobe, which her 
mother always displayed, for she was very 


| proud of her beautiful child, and still more so 


of her elegant clothes, and she often said, “No 
young lady on Fifth Avenue has handsomer 
dresses than my Grace, if I am only a rag 


| picker.” 


‘‘The saints deliver me!’’ exclaimed her | 


mother. ‘After the sehoolin’ you ’ve had, to 


say nothin’ of your pretty face, what do yer | 


suppose we ‘ve made a lady of yer for?” 

“That opens the way for what | want to 
say,”’ chimed in Mr. Seymour. ‘Your idea 
for your daughter was, I believe, that slie 
should go on the stage as an opera singer. 
Am I not right?’ 

“Si, signore, a great prima donna. I will 
take her to mine own country, and zere she 
become rich, famous, and marry a great Jord. 
Oh, zat vill be beautiful. Zen I no more play 
ze organ, and Bianca pick no more rags out of 
ze ash barrels.”’ . 

“But I have something to propose first, my 
friend. You have confidence in me, have you 
not ?”’ 

‘Oh, signore! we owe you a tousand tanks 
for vat you have done for our Grace. She 
would nevar be a lady but for you. Vat does 
you vish, signore?’’ 

“I want you to let me take your daughter 
with me this summer to some of the watering- 
places, where I intend spending the warm 


‘ 


The mornings were Grace’s happiest times, 
for these she spent with Mr. Seymour, select- 
ing light summer silks and muslins, delicate 
laces, and various articles both useful and or- 
namental in view of the summer campaign, for 


| Pedro had a good deal of money stowed away, 
| and kept his daughter’s purse well replenished. 


| which she grubbed among the ash barrels in 


Mrs. Armour was an American by birth, 
although of Italian parentage, and not-the 
slightest accent betrayed her connection with 
“the land of flowers,’’ of which her husband 
was so true a son. She wasa rag picker by 
occupation, and sallied forth each morning 
clothed in rags, a dirty bag flung over her 
shoulder, and. armed with an iron hook, with 


| front of the houses of the rich. 


| 
| 


The first of July, just as the sun was sinking 
behind the “ Palisades,”’ saw the organ grinder 
and his wife standing on the wharf, watching 
one of the noble Hudson River steamers, as 
she slowly and majestically moved up the 
stream, and as they turned away, neither 


| dreamed that their lovely daughter would re- 


turn to their humble home no more. 
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three, consisting of our heroine, her guardian, 
and Mrs. Graham, Mr. Seymour’s widowed 
sister, ten years his senior: a gentle old lady, 
with soft gray hair, and a sweet, motherly 
manner. She and Grace were attracted toward 
each other at once, and by the time they 
reached West Point, which was their destina- 
tion, and were driven up to the famous Ryder’s 
Hotel, had become firm friends for life. 

The morning after their arrival was warm 
and bright, and Mr. Seymour called Grace at an 
early hour to walk with him before breakfast. 

“Oh, how grand!” she exclaimed, as they 
stepped on to the piazza, and the magnificent 


view burst upon their sight—woods, moun- | 
tains, river, all combined to form one of the | 
most beautiful scenes imaginable, and Grace | 
stood for a few moments, enraptured by the | 


glorious panorama spread before her. 
**T should call this Paradise,’’ she said, as 


her guardian took her hand and led her down | 


the path. 
“‘T imagine the cadets don’t always find it 
so,”’ laughed Mr. Seymour. 


“Were those cadets who just passed in gray | 


uniform ?”’ 

“Yes; and one, I thought, was quite struck 
by your face, at least he gazed long enough at 
it; but this, 1 suppose, is the place for such 
things. Do you know the name of this path?” 

“No; whatis it? Itis very pretty.” 

“It is called Flirtation Walk, and is a very 
favorite resort for lovers. By the by, who do 
you think is here?” 

** Any of the school girls ?”’ 

“Not that I know of; but last night, who 
should I meet in the hall but Mr. Rossitur; he 
was quite surprised to see me, and said he 
would call on you ladies to-day.”’ 

“T shall be very happy to see him again; 
but that is the breakfast bell, is it not?’ 

“Yes. We had better return.”’ 

True to his promise, Mr. Rossitur called that 
afternoon, and with him the young cadet whom 
Grace and her guardian had metin the morning. 
His name was Hill, and the Boston family to 
which he belonged could have desired no wor- 


thier scion than this handsome young man, | 
witl: his fine figure, set off to advantage by the 


soldier uniform, and almost perfect features, 
their only defect being a rather> haughty curl 
to the short upper lip. 


Mr. Rossitur, on the contrary,’ although | 
young, was far from handsome, might even be | 


On the deck of this steamer sat a group of | 


called extremely plain, if it were not for the | 


dark hazel eyes that lit up his whole counte- 
nance, and the rich, curling brown beard which 
covered his chin, and added greatly to his ap- 
pearance. 

“I hope, Miss Armour, we shall have the 


pleasure of seeing you at the hop to-morrow | 


night,’’ said Mr. Hill, to Grace. 
“What hop is that?” 


457 
| “One of the regular ones; have you not re- 
| ceived an invitation ?’’ 

““No, we knew nothing of it; at least I did 
| not.” 
| “I will send you one immediately. Yes, we 
| always have three hops a week during the 
summer.”’ . 

**How very delightful! Are you going to- 
morrow evening, Mr. Rossitur ?’’ 

“Tf you do,’ returned the gentleman ad- 
dressed. 

‘Then I shall certainly have to attend, for I 
could not think of denying you the pleasure.’’ 

“Thank you!’ said Mr. Rossitur, rising, 
‘and will you also promise me the first dance ?”’ 

‘“‘No, Rossitur,’’ interposed Mr. Hill; “as 
I send the invitation, that honor belongs to 
me. Remember, Miss Armour, you are en- 
gaged. Good-by!” and before Grace could 
| speak, he was out of the room and half way 
down stairs. 

‘What shall Ido?’ she exclaimed. ‘I don’t 
| want to offend either of you; why couldn’t he 
have waited a moment?’’ 

‘* He was afraid of a denial, I presume; and, 
considering the circumstances, I suppose I will 
have to release you; but I shall expect two 
other dances as a reward,” and bowing grace- 
fully, he too left the room. 

The invitation arrived that evening, and Mrs. 
Graham, Grace, and Mr. Seymour all attended 
the hop. It was a new experience to Grace, 
who had never been to a ballin her life; but 
Madame Penarvin’s scholars were well trained 
in all accomplishments, and Grace danced ex- 
quisitely, having had some practice at the 
weekly reception. 

The music commenced as they entered the 
hall, and Mr. Hill claimed her at once, handing 
her, at the same time, a programme completely 
filled. 

**But these are nearly all strangers to me,” 
said Grace, in dismay, glancing over the card, 
and recognizing none of the names except that 
of her escort, Mr. Rossitur, and Mr. Seymour. 

“‘@h, that is the fashion here. 1 will intro- 
| duce the right gentlemen to you before cach 
dance,” and with. a merry laugh, he whirled 
her off into the crowd of dancers. 

“Did I not see that young lady at one of 
your receptions?” asked Mr. Rossitur of Grace, 
between the figures of the lancers, as a fresh 
| party entered the hall. 

“Where? No—yes. 
Peyster !’’ 

' Very impatiently did Grace finish the dance, 
and then hastened to weleome her old school- 
mate, who was as surprised and pleased to see 
her as she could desire. 

“Why, Grace, who would have thought of 
seeing you here? How very gladlam. Where 
are you staying ?”’ 

‘“At Ryder’s; Mr. Seymour went there on 
account of the view.” 


Why, it is Mina De 
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great deal of each other.’’ 

“Yes, indeed. Oh, Mr. Seymour, do you 
want me?’’ 

‘**Grace, will you present me to your friend 
‘Certainly. Miss De Peyster, my guardian, 
Mr. Seymour; but I must Jeave you to amuse | 
each other,’’ and, taking the arm of a young | 
cadet who came up at that moment, she went | 

once more to join the dancers. 

Time and space will not allow me to describe 
the walks, rides, and hops crowded into the 
next three weeks. Mina and Grace were al- 
most constantly together, Mr. Rossitur and Mr. 
Seymour being their constant escorts, and Mr. 
Hill, whenever off duty, might always be found 
at Grace’s side. Mrs. Graham, too, sometimes 
joined the party, and this was usualiy the line 
of march: Graceand Mr. Hill leading the way, 
Mina and Mr. Seymour next, and Mrs. Graham 
with Mr. Rossitur bringing up the rear. Thus, 
there were moonlight walks and moonlight 
rides; walks tosee the sun rise, rides to see the 
sun set; excursions to this point, and picnics 
to that; anything and everything that could 
possibly be made an excuse for getting together ; 
and sweetly and swiftly the days glided by like 
a fairy dream. 

It wanted but three days to the time appoint- 
ed by Mr. Seymour for leaving the Point, from 
whence they were to go directly to Saratoga. 
It was a lovely moonlight night, and leaving 
the rest of the party on the hotel piazza, Grace 
and Mr. Hill wandered alone together down 
Flirtation Walk. 

‘And must you really go so soon?’ asked 
Mr. Hill. “‘ How lonely it will be without you.” 

“Yes. I, too, wish we could remain longer ; 
it has been very pleasant.” 

‘*Miss Armour—Grace, will you miss me a 
little when you are far away ?’’ 

‘*Oh, indeed Ishall; you have been so kind.”’ 

‘*Who could be otherwise to you? Grace, do 
you like me well enough to remain with me 
always?” 

“Mr. Hill, I do not understand you.” 

“Do you not? Well, then, will you be my 
wife, Grace? Can you love a worthless scamp 
like me well enough to marry him?” 

“‘Mr. Hill, I have often heard of West Point 
flirtations ; are you flirting now?” 

“Flirting! Never was more serious in my 


9 





life. Grace, I love you to distraction. It was 
always my parents’ desire that I should marry | 
young ; and who could please them—so proud 
as they are—as well as you, Grace? Tell me, | 
do you love me?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Hill, I cannot answer you now, | 
indeed I cannot.” 

“Then take'time ; I will not hurry you.” 

“Let us go back to the house; I will give 
you an answer to-morrow,” and in unbroken 
silence they walked back to the hotel, and 
joined their party. 





““We are at Cozzins’; but we shall see a | Mr. Seymour was startled that night, as he 


sat in their private parlor reading the evening 
paper, which had just arrived from the city, by 
the entrance of Grace long after he thought 
she had retired. 

‘Why, Grace, child! what brings you here 
at this time of night ?’’ 

“I want to speak to you, Mr. Seymour.’’ 

‘Very well, dear,’”’ placing a chair for her, 


| “what is it?” 


‘*Mr, Seymour, Mr. Hill proposed to me this 
evening.”’ 

‘*Well, I am not astonished ; and what did 
you say to him?’’ 

“I told him I would give him my answer to- 
morrow. He says his parents are very proud. 
Mr. Seymour, you must tell him of my parents.” 

“I hardly think that necessary ; but if you 
wish it, lwilldoso. Do you love him, Grace?” 

““T—I think I do.” 

“A very fine fellow, and a good match for 
you, child. But you look pale; go to your 
room now, and I will settle it with him to- 
morrow.”’ 

**Good-night, Mr. Seymour. Tell him all, 
please, all. 1 couldn’t bear that he shouldn’t 
know.” 

From her window, the next morning, Grace 
saw her guardian and lover pass, engaged in 
earnest conversation ; and it was with a beat- 
ing heart that she awaited the former’s return. 
He came at length, very gravely and very 
slowly into the room where Grace sat waiting. 

‘What does he say ?”’ she exclaimed, spring- 
ing to meet him, an unusual searlet dyeing her 
cheek. ‘* What does he say?” 

**Grace,”’ said Mr. Seymour, taking her 
hands, ‘‘he is not worthy of you.” 

‘‘But what does he say? ‘Tell me his very 
words.”’ 

‘‘He says he can never marry the daughter 
of a rag-picker.”’ 

“T might have known it,’’ she said, turning 
away, the color fading from her cheeks, “and 
yet he seemed so much in earnest,” and only 
once did she ever allude to it again. 

Mr. Hill came near them no more, and when 
he met Grace once on the parade-grounds, 
passed her with a cool bow, and two days after 
she left West Point. 

It was the height of the season when Mr. 
Seymour and his party, including Mr. Rossi- 
tur, who had joined them, arrived at Saratoga, 
where handsome rooms were ready for them 
at the Clarendon, the quietest, though the most 
aristocratic of the three principal hotels. 

The De Peysters went also to the Springs, 
persuaded to do so by Mina, who greatly en- 
joyed Grace’s company, and also perhaps that 
of another member of the party. 

Their days here were a perfect round of 
gayety, excelling even West Point in this re- 
spect. A short walk to the Springs before 
breakfast, where each was compelled to drink 
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a glass of the water, over which Mina and 
Grace made many wry faces, but which the | 
gentlemen pretended to think delicious. Then | 
breakfast, and afterward croquet or the bowl- | 
ing-alley, until noon. A short nap, and ride | 
tothe lake or some other point of interest filled | 
up the time until tea; and the evenings were | 
always devoted to a ball at one or the other of 
the numerous hotels, or a moonlight stroll in 
the park. 

Mr. Rossitur was now Grace’s daily and al- | 
most hourly companion, and if by any chance | 
he was detained from her side, she learned 
how much she missed him, and ball, walk, or | 
ride seemed very much like the play of Ham- | 
let with the Prince of Denmark left out. 

Thus a month passed by and still they lin- 
gered, loath to break up their pleasant party ; 
and during August Lizzie Van Courtland also | 
came to spend a week or two at Saratoga. 

‘‘We only want Kittie Allan now, to make | 
us complete,’’ said Grace. 
But Kittie did not come, and instead, the 
news that their merry little schoolmate lay at | 
the point of death. A severe cold, contracted | 
shortly after her return home, settled on her | 
lungs, and for days she hung between life and 
death. At length she rallied, and in the fall, 
with her parents, sailed for the south of France, 
in the hope of staying the advance of the 
dreaded destroyer, consumption, with which | 
she was threatened ; but all in vain, and before 
the return of spring the youngest of the fair | 
quartette of girls we first met faded away, and 

was buried in a foreign land. 

‘‘Grace, a word with you, if you please.” | 
It was Mr. Seymour who spoke, coming behind | 
Grace as she ascended the stairs to her own 
room. ‘‘Can you spare me a moment?” 

‘‘With pleasure. Will you come into my | 
room ?’’ and she opened the door as she spoke | 
and led the way toa téte-d-téte lounge at one | 
end of the apartment. ‘‘ What do you wish to 
say?” 

‘*Several things,’’ he said, throwing himself 
on the sofa beside her; ‘‘ but I will be as brief 
as possible. What would you say, Grace, to 
your old guardian marrying a wife at his time 
of life? Would it be absurd ?” 

“Absurd? Notatall. Youare not sovery | 
old.’’ 

‘Forty, child ; more than double your age.” 

** And do you really think of it?” 

* Yes, I have been so foolish.” 

‘*And who is the lady? I cannot imagine.” 

“Your own friend, dear, Miss De Peyster.”’ 

“Mina?” 

“Yes, Mina. Pretty Mina has actually ac- 
cepted your old guardian, Gracie.’’ 

“IT am so glad! Nothing could please me 
more.’’ 

“Are you sure? I think I have something | 
to tell you that will give you more pleasure.” 

‘What can it be?” 








‘Grace, you like Mr. Rossitur, do you not?’’ 
‘‘Like him? Oh, yes, very much!” with a 
conscious blush. 

‘‘ Better than any other gentleman here?’ 

‘Yes, decidedly ; he is much superior.”’ 

“So I think. Well, child, Mr. Rossitur has 
asked me for your hand. What shall I say to 
him ?”’ 

Pleased Grace might be, but the animation 
all died out of her face, and she sat silent, 
studying the pattern of the carpet at her feet. 

‘*No answer, Grace? Why, I reaily thought 
this was to be a true love match. It certainly 
is on his side.’’ 

“And I love him better than I ever expected 


| to love any one,” she said. “But, Mr. Sey- 


mour, have you told him my history?” 

‘“No, of course not. I know his ideas on 
the subject of marriage too well for that.” 

** And what are his ideas ?”’ 

“T have heard him say that he would never 


| marry any one beneath him, and, my child, he 


is fearfully, terribly proud.’”’ 

‘Mr. Seymour, you must tell him.’’ 

‘*Why, Grace, it would ruin your prospects, 
and be of no earthly use. Your parents can 
easily be kept quiet, and he need never know 
who your father and mother are. Remember, 
child, your experience with Mr. Hill. Ishould 
think that would have been lesson enough.”’ 

‘“‘T do remember Mr. Hill, and what if he 


| had been left in ignorance?” 


‘You would probably have been engaged to 
him to-day.’’ 

‘And thank Heaven Iam not! Why, Mr. 
Seymour, my love for him, compared to what 
1 now feel for Mr. Rossitur, was as the glim- 
mer of the faintest star in all the sky, to the 
full light of the noonday sun.”’ 

‘¢ You fee! so much as that for Mr. Rossitur? 
Then I surely will not tell him.’’ 

“If you don’t, I will!” 

“Girl, you are mad! You shall not do it.” 

‘“*Mr. Seymour, would you have me marry 
him under false pretences?” 

‘Yes, rather than blight your whole life.’’ 

“Nevertheless, I shall tell him.’’ 

“Doso, then ; but I will have no hand in it,” 
and with an angry stride he left the room, 
leaving Grace pale, trembling, but determined. 

It was everiing, just at twilight, when Mr. 


' Seymour and Mr. Rossitur next met in the 


hall. 

“What does she say?” asked the latter, 
eagerly. 

“Go to the sitting-room; she is there, and 
will tell you herself,’’ answered Mr. Seymour, 
with a scowl, as he strode away to find Mina. 

Anxiously the young Englishman made his 
way to the little parlor, and as he opened the 
door, a white dress, shining through the dusk 
of the evening, showed him Grace sitting by 
an open window. Softly he approached her 
as she rose to receive him. 
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‘What is my answer to be?” he asked ; and, 
as she remained silent, continued: ‘‘Grace, the 
first time Il ever saw you, you sang that little 
ballad, ‘Jeannette’s Choice,’ and 1 remarked 
to a friend at the time that I would not mind 
being Donald myself. May I, Grace? May 
1? Will you be my Jeannette ’”’ 

‘*Mr. Rossitur, may I tell you a story?” 

“A story? Why, yes, certainly !’’ and, won- 
deringly, he took a seat by her side and pre- 
pared to listen. 

“Once, a long time ago,’’ she commenced, 
“in the city of New York, in a miserable cel- 
lar, lived an organ grinder, his wife Bianca, 
who was a rag picker, and one child, a little 
girl of some nine or ten years. She was called 
pretty, and a sweet singer, and every day she 
wandered up and down the streets with her 
father, playing on a tambourine, and singing 
songs and ballads common among the Italian 
peasantry, and in this way they gained a good 
deal of money. The little girl attracted the 
attention of a very kind gentleman, who often 
gave her silver, and even gold pieces; and 
when the father (who wished his child to be 
something better than himself) sent her to the 
public school, often inquired for her, and even 
once or twice came to her miserable home to 
see her.’”” Here Mr. Rossitur was about to in- 
terrupt her, but Grace stopped him, and con- 
tinued: “It matters not how, but the organ 


grinder had once the good fortune to save the | 


kind gentleman’s life ; and also, as years went 
on, he and his wife together succeeded in 
accumulating a considerable sum of money. 
When the girl was about fifteen years old, the 
wild idea entered the parents’ heads of making 
a lady of her. But how todo it? I will tell 
youhow. The father went to the gentleman 
whose life he had saved, and asked him to 
take his daughter under his protection, and 
place her at a good school, where she might be 
educated, as though she was in reality his 
ward. The gentleman consented, and the 
girl was placed at one of the most fashionable 
boarding-schools in New York, where all be- 
lieved her to be an orphan, and from whence 
she graduated, and entered society under the 
care of her guardian.” 

“Very romantic,” said Mr. Rossitur, as 
yrace paused. ‘‘ But what all this has to do 
with us is more than I can imagine.” 

“Oh! do you not see? Jam that girl; the 
organ grinder is my father, the rag picker my 
mother, and Mr. Seymour the kind gentleman 
who befriended us.” 

“Good Heavens! can this be true?” he ex- 
claimed. : 

“Too true, Mr. Rossitur. Do you wish to 
marry me now?” 

He did not answer at once, but rose and 
paced hurriedly up and down the smal! room. 
At last he returned to her side. 

_ “Grace,” he said, “look at me. You can- 


not know what a blow this is to my pride. 
But I love you; yes, a thousand times more 
than if you had deceived me. And though 
you were the tambourine girl still, I would 
marry you, and be proud todo so. Will you 
be my wife, Grace?” And her answer was 
not “No.” 

Mr. Seymour’s amazement can better be 
imagined than deseribed when Grace and Mr. 
Rossitur issued forth and informed him of the 
result of the interview. 

“You were right this time, Grace,” he said, 
‘and I am heartily glad of it.. Rossitur, give 
me your hand. I honor and respect you more 
than ever. May you both be as happy as you 
deserve.” 

Mina, hearing his words, insisted upon know- 
ing what they meant; and, taking her aside, 
Mr. Seymour poured into her astonished ear 
all Grace’s strange history. At first she was 
very indignant, and declared ‘it was an abomi- 
nable shame to palma child of that horrible 
organ grinder off on us in that manner; and, 
Mr. Seymour, I blame you very much, indeed. 
To think that J should ever have a rag picker’s 
daughter for a friend; and thought as much 
of her as I have, too!” 

‘‘But, Mina, she is the same Grace now that 
she was before you heard her story.” 

“Then I wish you had never told me, for, 
Mr. Seymour, I did love her very dearly.”’ 

“And can still, my aristocratic little Mina, 
| without any danger even to your pride, for, as 

the wife of Mr. Rossitur, she will hold a posi- 
tion as high as any in the land.” 

“That is true; I never thought of that. 
Tlow glad I am he is going to marry her !”’ and 
swayed by the impulse of the moment, Mina 
left her fiancée, and hastened to find and con- 
gratulate Grace on her engagement. 


Mr. and Mrs. Armour were naturally at first 
much disappointed that their plans for their 
daughter should be thus early ‘nipped in the 
bud ;” but when they learned that some day 
Mr. Rossitur might be a wealthy English lord, 

| they became reconciled, and having lost their 
sole object in life, they gathered together what 
remained of their earnings, and in the follow- 
ing spring returned to Italy, where they now 
live tn great comfort and comparative elegance, 
| their small means being largely increased by 
frequent presents from Grace, and are never 
tired of reading the affectionate letters received 
every month from England, or of recounting 
| to their admiring countrymen the beauty and 
| accomplishments of their lady daughter. 
| ‘The event of the season in New York that 
winter was the double wedding of Mina De 
| Peyster and Mr. Seymour and Grace Armour 
and Mr. Rossitur ; and conspicuous among the 
wedding presents of the latter lady was a little 
| brown monkey, in a new scarlet and gold coat, 
and a cap of the same brilliant color. 
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Jocko’s working days were over forever 


when he sailed with his beloved mistress and | 
her husband for their English home, and he | 


now never dances except for the amusement 
of Grace or her numerous friends, 

Mr. Seymour and his beautiful bride went 
immediately to their Southern heme in the 
Crescent City, and where next summer they 
hope to have a visit from their English friends, 
and perhaps induce them to remain and make 
their residence once more in the bride’s native 
land. And of our four fair school-girls, Lizzie 
Van Courtland was the only one who ever 
returned to Madame Penarvin’s. 


TO G. D. B., 
An old-time friend and classmate, on being requested 
to write something in his album. 





BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 





You ask me on the virgin page 
A brief yet parting line to trace; 
It will recall, you say, when age 
Has stamped its impress on your face, 


The dear old days that never more 
Shall cheer us with a glad return, 
But which shall live in dreams of yore 
As long as memory’s altars burn. 


If, then, some humble word of mine 
Can cause, as if by magic power, 
The light of other days to shine 
At twilight’s dim and mystic hour, 
I gladly trace it, and I pray 
As constant as the stars above 
May be our friendship, day by day, 
Kept by our heavenly Father’s love. 
And when uprising dark between 
The mists of time obstruct our gaze, 
Whatever fades be fresh and green 
The memory of other days. 
Then let the vengeful fates decree 
What to their anger seemeth meet ; 
*Mid desert sand we still shall see 
The past—a shady, cool retreat, 
Where mottled birds of Paradise 
Make glad the welkin with their song, 
Ani, glancing with a myriad dyes, 
The fountains murmur all day long; 
While overhead the leafy arch 
Invites repose—and not in vain! 
For feet grown weary with the march 
Across Sahara’s arid plain. 


——__—__< ee —_——_— 


PowER is ruling one’s self. A holy man, 
says Sady, saw a wrestler distracted and foam- 
ing at the mouth with rage; he inquired the 
cause, and was told some one had given him 
abuse. He said—‘ This paltry fellow, who can 
lift a stone of a thousand pounds’ weight, is 
not able to bear a single word. Resign your 
boasting pretensions to strength and fortitude, 
you weak-spirited wretch.’ 


MY HUSBAND’S JEALOUSY. 





BY CARYL GLYNNE. 





I CANNOT remember the time when Charlie 
Langford was not my lover. We were chil- 
dren together, and from my earliest recollec- 
tion be was my playmate, my champion, my 
childish lover. He used to wait for me morn- 
ings and carry my books to school. I often 
heard people call him a beautiful boy. He was 
very fair, with a clear, rosy color and blue eyes 
that had a roguish smile in them, and light 
yellow curls, that seemed forever in motion. 
He had a straight, manly figure, and carried 

_ himself proudly. He was a favorite with every- 
| body, and particularly of the girls of my own 
age. I was not a bit handsome, but Charlie 
seemed to admire my long brown braids and 
black eyes, much to the chagrin of other girls, 

His mother was a widow, and Charlie her 
only child. When he was seventeen, his moth- 
er’s only brother, a merchant in New York, 
came to visit her. He offered to send Charlie 
to college, and after he was through that to 
give him a situation in the store which would 
eventually end in partnership should both par- 
ties be suited. The offer was accepted, and 
one dreary evening Charlie and I parted down 
by the garden gate. We shed tears freely and 
promised eternal remembrance. I cut off a long 
thick tress of my dark hair and gave it to him; 
but no word of love, no promise to be fulfilled 
passed between us. We were children yet. I 
was two years younger than Charlie, and we 
parted as innocent as country-bred children are 
| likely to do under the circumstances. There 
was a promise to correspond, but it was never 
fulfilled. I remembered him, often spoke of 
| him, but never heard from him in any way. 
His mother sold her property and removed to 
New York. I was soon after sent to boarding- 
school, where I remained, except during short 
vacations, until I was nineteen. My father’s 
sister, a fashionable woman, came down from 
the city and took me home with her to spend 
the first winter of my coming out. 

I was never a beauty, but Aunt Fannie 
thought I was stylish, and I certainly was gay. 
The society I was thrown into delighted me. 
I was a thoughtless, giddy girl, and plunged 
into the gayety of my new life with a reckless- 
ness that amazed Aunt Fannie. 

It was always a mystery to me what Hubert 
Warner saw in me to admire. He was a grave, 
dignified man, who never danced or did any of 
the other frivolous things that so many of the 
men of my acquaintance dié. He was a good 
deal older than I, but my parents made no ob- 
jection to that when he asked for my hand, 
and as for myself, I think from the very first 
I loved him. He seemed so noble, so grand, 
| so much my superior, I looked up to him with 
a kind of reverence. 
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I had not been married long before I discov- 
ered my husband expected to remodel me, 
But I was too young and too thoughtless to 
become a plain, demure housewife at once, and 
told Hubert so with a little touch of asperity. 


He only smiled in his grave, sweet way, and | 


said, mildly :— 

“I knew you were young, Louise, when I 
married you, but I did not expect you toalways 
remain so; neither do I think it necessary for 
you always to be giddy and thoughtless. When 
a woman marries, I should think she wouid ex- 
pect to give up, in a measure, her girlhood’s 
amusements for the graver duties she has as- 
sumed.”’ 

“‘T hope you do not want me to put on caps 
and spectacles at once, Hubert?’’ I said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I am barely twenty.” 

“‘T expect you to act like a married woman, 
Louise ;”’ and I thought his voice sounded a 
little stern. ‘Waltzing, promenading, and 
flirting with young men is not becoming toa 
wife.” 

“If you dislike waltzing so much I am will- 
ing to give it up; but I think that promenading 
and chatting with one’s gentlemen friends and 
acquaintances ought not to be designated by 
so unjust a term.”’ 

“Is it unjust as applied to the fashionable 
women of your acquaintance ?”’ 

“Uncle John never scolds Aunt Fannie,” 
was my reply, and I drew out a lace-bordered 
handkerchief and began wiping away the tears. 
I was genuinely hurt that Hubert was dissatis- 
fied with me. 

“I did not intend to wound your feelings, 
Louise,” said Hubert, tenderly ; “‘and if I have 
done so, I beg your forgiveness. I must can- 
didly confess I think your Aunt Fannie unsafe 
to have the control of young girls. One reason 


I was in such haste to marry you was to get | 
I saw in you | 


you away from her influence. 
the promise of a noble woman, and I did not 
want it marred by the baneful advice of a wo- 


wan of the world. I am much older than you, | 


Louise, and graver by nature, but you are the 
one only woman I have ever loved, and I pray 
the day may never come when you will repent 
your choice.”’ 

I looked up to meet the love in his dark grey 
eyes, and—well, I gave up waltzing altogether, 
and tried to give up my other fashionable 
amusements; but being “made over’’ was @ 
process that could not be done in a day nor a 
month. I was too full of life, and health, and 
animal spirits to settle down to purely domes- 
tic bliss. Reading the news to Hubert every 


evening while he warmed his slippered feet at 
the grate, did very well even to the fifth time, 
but it grew monotonous, and I longed for par- 
ties, theatres, and concerts. Hubert never 
went to a theatre, and I was an inveterate play- 
goer; so it all came around again quite natu- 
rally. Hubert consented to my having my own 


sweet will, and fT attended balls, concerts, thea- 
| tres, operas—in fact everything a fashionable 
woman goes to. My husband never accom- 
_ panied me, and if I did not go with Aunt Fan- 
| nie, I went with acquaintances or friends. 

I had gone with Aunt Fannie to a private 
ball, quite a grand affair, when I met Charlie 
Langford. He came up with the hostess and 
| was formally introduced ; but when 1 caught 
the laughing look in his blue eyes I knew him 
atonce. He had grown tall and broad shoul- 
| dered ; the light curls were closely cut, but the 
| same frank, winning beauty of feature, and 
| the same graceful gallantry of bearing that 
| had made him an attractive boy, made him 
| now a very fascinating man. I felt a kind of 
| pride in him, such as I would have felt for a 
| brother whom I had met after years of separa- 

tion and found to have developed so finely. 
| We chatted away quite lively for a little while, 
and then the band began playing one of those 
| dreamy German waltzes that stirs one’s blood 
| like a draught of wine. Charlie spoke of our 
waltzing together when we were children, and 
asked me if I had forgotten how. 1 was 
ashamed to tell him I had married a man who 


RED 


minutes later I was whirling around the room 
in hisarms. After the waltz was ended Char- 
lie conducted me to a seat and excused himself. 
| I saw him no more that evening until I was 
‘coming down stairs with my wraps on. He 
| was standing in the hall, and came forward to 
conduct Aunt Fannie and I to our carriage. I 
| asked him cordially to call upon me and get 
acquainted with my husband. Promising to 
do so, he bade us good night. 
‘You seem to be very well acquainted with 
Mr. Langford, Louise,’”’ remarked Aunt Fan- 
nie, as we drove away. 
“‘T should think I ought to be; he has drawn 
me to school many a time on his hand sled 
| when I was a little wee thing in the primer de- 
partment.” 
“‘Such friendships are very pleasant,” she 
said, and settled back in her cushions. 
The next morning Hubert informed me he 
wonld have to leave the city on business con- 
nected with the firm, and would be gone a 
month, if not longer. In the hurry and bustle 
| of his departure I forgot all about Charlie, and 
never mentioned having met him. I had hardly 
got the tears dried I had shed at parting with 
Hubert, when Charlie’s card was brought up. 
I went down to meet him with the last tender 
words of my husband’s ringing in my ears :— 
“Be a good little wife, Louise, and make your- 

self happy. The last thing I shall think of 

| every night will be home and you ;”’ and with 

| that he was gone. 

| Charlie was looking over a photograph album 

| 

| 


when I entered the room. 
“This picture looks very natural Lou,’’ he 
said, and held it up. 


would not permit me to waltz, and so a few. 
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It was a photograph of myself taken when I 
was a school girl. 

*You looked like this as I remembered you 
before last evening. By the way, Luu, I al- 
ways thought you treated me quite shabbily ; 
I think I must have written you about twenty 
letters before I subsided into patient disap- 
pointment.”’ 

“IT never received one letter from you, Char- 
lie,’ I said, incredulously. 

He looked amazed. ‘I certainly wrote you. 
I believe that sandy-haired clerk at the post- 
office used to have a weakness for you. Won- 
der if he could have kept them? If I was right 
sure, [’d go down there now and squeeze his 
precious neck for him, late as it is.” 

‘Never mind it now, Charlie,” I said, laugh- 
ing. “If they had ever come I should have 
answered them; so your wounded vanity is 
healed.”’ 

I did remember the post-office clerk, a cun- 
ning fellow whom I had treated scornfully, to 
Charlie’s preference, many times. 

The morning slipped away unheeded, as 
many mornings and evenings afterwards did in 
his genial company. I looked upon him in the 
light of a brother, and as such accepted his es- 
cort wherever I wished to go. I was, as I have 
said, exceedingly thoughtless, and never for a 
moment stopped to think that the world might 
look upon our friendship in any other light. 
I was brought abruptly to the contemplation 
of such a possibility by no less a person than 
my Aunt Fannie. A ball, the last and grand- 
est of the season, tvas to be given by one of the 
most aristocratic ladies in the city. I was anx- 
ious that my dress should be unexceptionable, 
and was preparing to go out for its selection 
when Aunt Fannie came in. The ball was al- 
most the first thing brought up for discussion, 
and I remarked I was just going out to pur- 
chase my dress. 

‘“‘Who is to be your escort?’ asked Aunt 
Fannie, very unconcernedly. 

“If I do not go with you and Uncle John, I 
shall probably have Mr. Langford.” 

‘Does it never occur to you, Louise, that you 
might bring trouble upon yourself by being 
seen so much in his company? I have more 
than once been surprised to see you waltzing 
with him night after night when you know 
Zubert so much disapproves of it.’’ 

“ Aunt Fannie,” I said with dignity, “there 
can certainly be no harm in waltzing with one’s 
brother ; and as such I regard Charlie Lang- 
ford. He has carried me on his back through 
the snow drifts to school many times when we 
were children. We have known each other 
from our infancy until within a few years.” 

“‘It makes no difference, Louise,’’ said Aunt 
Fannie, gravely, “‘ what position Mr. Langford 
occupies in your estimation, you should con- 
sider the light in which the world regards him. 
Just at present the world thinks he is an old 
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lover whom Hubert Warner’s wealth out-won. 
You have waltzed with him in the presence of 
men whom you refused because your husbaud 
disapproved of it. Such proceedings are liable 
to severe censure, and was Hubert the least 
inclined to be jealous, I should predict some 
serious trouble for you.’’ 

“Hubert will never be jealous of me,’’ I re- 
plied, with complacency. 

“T hope not,” said Aunt Fannie, sweetly, 
“but I have serious doubts. A man is a man 
the world over, and if he has any self-respect, 
he is not going to see his wife whirled around 
in the arms of a man who lauglis at her devo- 
tion to him without resenting it.” 

“Aunt Fannie!’ I said, quite angry, ‘“‘any 
aspersions cast upon the honor of my friend 
Mr. Langford, will not be listened to by me. 
Charlie Langford once loved me too well to 
ever misrepresent me.” 

‘‘That is just it, Louise,” said Aunt Fannie, 
without the least show of temper; “you admit 
he has been a lover in the past, be not too sure 
that he may not choose to be one iy the pre- 
sent.”’ 

‘“‘T am not alarmed,’’ I replied, indifferently ; 
‘‘my husband has perfect confidence in me, 
and no man can supplant him.’’ 

“‘T am not anticipating any such calamity as 
that,’’ said Aunt Fannie, in a distressed voice. 
“T am trying to persuade you, Louise, to have 
some regard for the world’s opinions.”’ 

Just then the carriage was announced. I in- 
vited Aunt Fannie to accompany me, but she 
declined, and I was really glad to be rid of her. 
What-she had said to me annoyed me more than 
I cared to confess even to myself. It proved 
that I had some enemy at work. That Aunt 
Fannie was perfectly sincere, and had only my 
welfare at heart I did not doubt, but I was too 
wilful to let her know it. 

The evening for the ball arrived. I was per- 
fectly satisfied with my toilet, all but my hair. 
I had intended wearing it without ornament, 
but the mass of braids looked so dark and heavy 
I changed my mind; and pulling a white lily 
from my bouquet pinned it in my hair. 

Aunt Fannie called for me in her carriage. 
She tried to persuade me not t waltz with Mr. 
Langford—at least for that evening. 

“TI feel as though you will bring upon your- 
self some dire trouble if you persist in this 
course.” 

“You are really getting prudish, Aunt Fan- 
nie,’’ I said, laughing. ‘If Hubert knew Char- 
lie, and knew our childish history, he would 
not object. I intend to tell him all about it 
when he comes home.” 

‘*When will he be home?” 

“Not for two or three weeks yet, he writes. 
It seems a year since he left, and yet it has 
only been a month.” 

I had fully intended not to waltz, but when 
the music crept into my senses with its volup- 
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tuous rhy me, and Charlie stood before me with 
that laughing light in his eyes, I dared not re- 
fuse. I glanced at Aunt Fannie when I rose 
up, and she looked stern and reproachful. I 
felt a little twinge of conscience, but it van- 


ished a moment after when I floated around to | 


the enticing music. The melody died away ; 
the dancers stopped, and Charlie was just tak- 
ing his arm from my waist, when, glancing up, 
I saw my husband standing in the doorway 
looking at me with an expression almost of 
aversion in his eyes. He was deadly pale, and 
met my gaze with a stern, forbidding look. I 
was going to speak to him, when he crossed the 
room and set down by Mrs. Chillingly. She was 
a woman I thoroughly detested, and Hubert | 
knew it. I divined at once that something evil | 
had befallen me, and, though I longed to speak 
to Hubert, I felt I dared not do so there, so 
Charlie and I sat down at a window nearly op- 
posite them. The look on my husband’s face 
troubled me. 1 was wondering what had 
brought him home, and why he had not come | 
forward and spoken to me. These thoughts | 
were passing through my mind as I sat lan- | 
guidly fanning myself. The lily in my hair | 
dropped out. I picked up the half wilted 
thing from my lap and was going to throw it 
out the window, when Charlie held out his | 
hand for it and I laiditin. He immediately 
fastened it to the lappel af his coat. Soon after 
we got up to promenade, and I made it an 
opportunity to introduce Charlie to Hubert. | 
Hubert greeted him with marked cordiality. 

Mrs. Chillingly noticed the lily Charlie wore. 
‘‘ Artificial, I suppose,’’ she laughed, ‘‘like the 
wearer ?”’ 

‘On the contrary, it is as natural and pure 
as the donor,’’ and he bowed to me. 

Hubert for the first time raised his eyes to 
mine. 

“You look pale, Lou. Are you ill?” 

“Only tired,’ I answered, wearily. 
lieve I should like to go home.”’ 

““Sit down here and rest,’’ he said, kindly, 
“while Langford and I take a little prome- 
nade, and then I will order the carriage.’ 

He took Charlie by the arm and walked off | 
with him. I wagwatching them, and thinking | 
that with all of Charlie’s winning grace of 
manner, my husband was the nobler looking 
man. Mrs. Chillingly noticed my attention, 
and said, in her smooth, insinuating voice :— 

“Mr. Warner has just been telling me that 
you and Mr. Langford have been friends from 
childhood ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, a little haughtily ; ‘‘he 
is the only person I could ever regard in the | 
light of a brother’’— 

“Without being a lover. It is seldom one 
meets with such an accommodating person. 
I have always believed there must be a prefer- 
ence on one side or the other.’’ 

, I made no reply, and we sat in silence until 
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“Hubert returned. I was in 1 my own room 
brushing out my hair when Hubert came in, 
I ran to meet him. It was the first opportu- 
nity we had to exchange a greeting; but, in- 


| stead of a caress, he turned coldly from me, 


I cannot remember all that followed, all that 
was said. I discovered that I had kindled in 
my husband’s breast the fires of jealousy. He 
would listen to no explanation that 1 could 
make, and at last, angered by his accusations, 
I turned upon him with scorn and defiance. I 
uttered words that never ought to have found 
a place in my thoughts; and with a face white 
and set, and eyes burning with an unwonted 
fire, my husband turned and strode out of the 
chamber. He descended the stairs, and in 
amazement I heard the hall door clang after 
his receding footsteps. I began to realize my 
position. I threw myself, half undressed as I 
was, on the bed, and spent the night in misery. 
I fully believed he would return to me in the 
morning, and give me an opportunity to become 
reconciled. But how little I knew his stern 
pride! In the morning I received a note from 
him. ‘I am fully satisfied,’ he wrote, ‘that 
you are unworthy the trust, the confidence, 
and love I have given you. I need not tell 


| you my feelings have been deeply wounded. 


You can conjecture the extent of the misery 
you have brought me when I tell you I never 
wish to see you again. I leave this morning 
for Europe. -I will not have my honorable 
name dragged before the public in a social 
scandal. I have arranged a separation that 
need not be understood byethe public. You 
had better go back to your mother.” 

I finished the note in speechless horror. 
Could it be possible Hubert had left me as he 
said? I found it to be only too true. I fol- 
lowed his advice and went home to my mother. 
I did not tell her of my trouble. It would 
only grieve her, and I did not believe it would 
do the matter any good; so I kept my misery 
and its cause to myself. I had not been home 
very long until Charlie Langford came down, 
as he said, to visit the old place. It was a 


| lovely day in spring, and I was out in the gar- 


_ den when Charlie came lounging up the walk. 
1 was sitting on a rustic seat close to the arbor. 
Charlie came up and leaned against a tree, 
looking off over the fields to where the school- 
house stood, with a dreamy, far-away look in 
his blue eyes. His thoughts were evidently 
busy with our school days; and mine were, 
too, as I looked at him, fair, graceful, and 
boyish still. ° 

‘‘ How many changes, Lou, since you and I 
nearly wept ourselves away by yonder poplar! 
The first I ever heard of you afterwards was 
reading the announcement of your marriage in 
a daily paper. How unfortunate I am!’’ he 
sighed. ‘I hoped some day to return and find 
you as I left you; but instead, I find you a 
wife.”’ 
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“You are in an unfortunate mood to-day, 
Charlie,’’ I said, not knowing what else to say. 

‘The heart that truly loves never forgets,” 
he hummed. 

“T am not fond of such jesting, Charlie,” I 
said, feeling very uncomfortable in the situa- 
tion. 

“Did you marry for love, Lou?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

**What else would I marry for?” I asked, 
haughtily. 

‘‘Money,”’ was the laconic reply, and he 
looked at me with a quizzical smile. 

I was indignant. Just then papa came in 
the front gate. I called to him, and after he 
and Charlie got to talking, I slipped away and 
entered the house. In a moment the scales 
dropped from my eyes, and I saw the ruin my 
thoughtless career had wrought. I knew then 
that a gentleman friend, even though he be of 
life-long standing, is unsafe for a married lady 
when she accords him the same place she 
would a brother. After that I refused to see 
Charlie when he called, and he soon after left 
the place. 

Mother became distressed about me as the 
summer advanced and my health became so 
feeble. She said so much about Hubert leav- 
ing me at such a time, that at last I told her 
Hubert knew nothing about it. Hubert never 
wrote me, but regularly sent me my allowance 
of spending money. Aunt Fannie came down 
the latter part of summer to pay us a visit. 
She was ignorant of any estrangement between 
Hubert and I, and declared she would write 
him exactly the state of my health. I was se- 
cretly anxious she should, although I greatly 
feared that if Hubert did return, he would not 
be fully reconciled to me. 

Weeks afterwards, pale, nerveless, almost 
lifeless, I lay among my pillows, with « tiny 
boy wrapped in my weak arms. I heard a 
familiar step in the next room, and mother 
came in softly and leaned over the bed. She 
had been weeping. 

‘‘Louise, dear child, some one has come. 
Can you bear to see him?” 

I did not need to reply, few there was Hubert 
leaning over me, the light of love and forgive- 
ness beaming in his eyes. 

“Dear Lou, I never would have left had I 
known of this.”’ 

“T have named him Hutert,”’ I said, “and 
prayed that I might be worthy, even in your 
eyes, to be his mother.”’ 

He touched his lips to mine, “Let us forgive 
and forget, Lou,” he said. “ Aunt Fannie has 
explained it all tome. I was Unjust to you. 
I ought to have been cooler, and given you a 
chance to explain ; but I was blind with jeal- 
ousy.”’ 

When we returned to the city, I found my 
love of gayety had disappeared, and the pleas- 
ure I found in my boy and my home had taken 
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its place. Hubert never referred to our trouble 
but once, and then he said: “It only needed 
time, Lou, to make you domestic.” 


—————_—~-e—__—__ 
A THOUGHT. 
BY ABBIE OLIVER WILSON. 








OF all the sweet and tender thoughts 
That ’round my heart doth cling; 

One dearer, sweeter than the rest, 
To thee this day I bring. 


’Tis a thought of thee, my mother, 
That others may uot see; 

A thought that tells in sweet heart words 
Of all thou art to me. 


Thy noble worth and tenderness 
Of life doth form a part; 

And weave a chain of memories rare 
All ’round about my heart. 


It tells me, too, of thy great love, 
So fondly, freely given ; 

That mother-love which here on earth 
Reminds us all of heaven. 


=o we ees 
A SONG. 
BY ADA FORRESTER. 








CoE bring forth your harp, my minstrel, 
And sing me a song to-night, 

For I’m lonely, I’m heart-sick, and weary, 
And in all things have lost my delight. 


Shall you sing me a song of the future? 
That song would not please me the while ; 
It is not for the future I’m caring, 
Tis the present which I would beguile. 


A song of the past, then, say you? 
“Let the dead past bury its dead,”’ 

For the joys that are gone make my pathway 
At present the harder to tread. 


Shall you sing me a song of rejoicing? 
I care not for sorrow or mirth ; 

Or sing me a song of mercy— 
Ah! where is there mercy on earth? 


Will you sing for me now of beauty? 
Nay, beauty too quickly must die ; 

And that which blooms bright in the morning, 
In the even forgotten may lie. 


Of love? ‘Tis an icy shadow, 
That flits on before for a day, 

And if bold ones will try but to grasp it, 
How soon doth it vanish away! 


Shall you sing to me now of ambition? 
Why, what is ambition, my friend? 
Come nearer, and list while I whisper— 
It is naught but a cheat in the end. 


Away with your harp, my minstrel! 
Away with it now from my sight! 
For if you would, you could not, 
Sing a song that would please me to-night. 





thet 


Decision and promptitude, even thongh 
sometimes a man may err for want of due de- 
liberation, will in the long run more often con- 
duce to success than a slow judgment that 
comes too late. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CROCHET GARTER. 


* ‘Tats garter has at one end a buttonhole, and 
at the other a graduated strap which serves to 
secure the fastening. It is crocheted the short 
way, partly in ribbed, partly in open-worked 
crochet. Begin at the buttonhole end with a 


foundation chain of 18 stitches, miss the last of | 
these, and, going back along the others, cro- | 


chet as follows :— 
lst row. 17 double. 


Fig. L 
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2d. 3 chain to form 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble 
in the back of the next stitch but one, 7 times 
alternately 1 chain, 1 treble in the back of the 
next stitch but one. 

3d. 1 chain, 17 double in the back of the 
stitches. 

4th to 6th. Like the third. 

Repeat the 2d to the 6th row until the broad 
part of the garter is long enough, then repeat 
the 2d row,-fasten and cut off the thread. Join 





| the thread on again at the opposite end to com- 


plete the buttonhole, and crochet as follows in 
the lower part of the foundation chain: 3 dou- 
ble, 11 chain, miss 11, 3 double, then 3 rows in 
ribbed crochet. The whole of the broad part 
is then edged around as follows :— 


Fig. 2 
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1st round. Alternately 1 aaihtn 4 chain, miss 
according to the interval directed in the illus- 
tration. 

2d. 5 double in the 4 chain. 

The graduated end of the garter is worked 
with 48 rews of double erochet, decreasing in 
the first 7 and in the last 6 rows by missing 1 
stitch at the commencement of each row. 





or 


ETUI FOR NEEDLES AND COTTON, OR- 
NAMENTED WITH POINT RUSSE. 
THis pretty and useful souvenir consists of 
a strip of canvas ten inches long and one and 
a half inch wide, lined on the one side with 





brown sarsanet, and embroidered on the other 
side with brown chenille and brown filoselle in 
point russe. The inside is then fitted up with 
small leaves of vandyked flannel, and reels of 
cotton fastened in with brown soutache. 
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TOBACCO-BAG. 
Fies. 2 and 3 show the embroidered sections 
of the bag in the full size. The foundation for 


big. L 








the embroidery may be of cloth or velvet, and | 
the designs may be worked in silk and gold | 
cord. The top of the bag may be of bright- 


Fig. 2. 








colored silk. The entire lining should be of 
soft wash-leather. The silk for the top must 
be six inches in depth and fourteen inches 
around. The mode of fastening it to the lower 
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Fig. 3 











part of the bag is clearly shown in Fig. 1, also 
the slide. The bag is finished with cord and 
tassels. 


—___ ee 
YOUNG LADY’S SCHOOL-SACHBT. 


THE sachet may be of Holland or American 
cloth, ornamented with wool and washing- 


braid, if Holland be the foundation ; if leather 
is chosen, silk and braid may be used. The 
border is made separately, and stitched on. 
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The holes for the stars must be drilled, if the 
foundation is of leather. The back and front 
are cut the same shape and size, allowing for 
the flap on the back. The sides must be grad- 
uated in width, narrowing to the top. 





po ——__—__— 


TOBACCO POUCH, WITH CASE FOR 
CIGARETTE PAPER. 
THIs pouch is composed of two pieces of 
card-board, ¢ut longer than wide, and bound 
around with ribbon, between which the cigar- 





ette papers are laid, fastened by a button and 
loop, as seen in illustration. The top is of silk 
in the form of a bag drawn up with strings, 
and embroidered in satin stitch with colored 
silks. 


—_————_>-am— -____ 
EMERY CUSHION IN SHAPE OF A 
SAILOR HAT. 


THE original of our illustration is crocheted 
with black purse silk in double crochet. The 





hat is begun in the centre of the crown, with 
6 chain stitches closed into a circle, and eight 
rounds of double erochet are then worked over 
black cotton cord. In the ist of these rounds, 





| flat. 





2 stitches are crocheted into every foundation 
stitch ; in the following rounds the number of 
stitches are increased, so as to keep the work 
In the 9th to the 13th rounds, inclusive, 
the number of stitches is neither increased nor 
decreased. in the 1st round of the brim 2 
stitches are crocheted in every other stitch, 
and in the remaining 5 rounds the number is 
increased as required by the work. The crown 
of the hat is then filled up with a little emery 
cushion, and below this is strips of card-board 
lined with black sarsanet, and ornamented 
with a narrow blue ribbon and an anchor. 


—>->e—__——--— 


POSTAGE-STAMP CASE. 
THIs case consists of green taffetae embroid- 


| ered in point russe with green purse silk and 


gold cord. A piece of card-board is inserted 





between the taffetas and the lutestring lining, 
and the whole case is bound with narrow green 
ribbon. Buttons and buttonholes to fasten. 


SS a 


LADIES BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
(See Colored Engraving in Front of Book.) 

THE materials.required for one pair of slip- 
pers are: A quarter of a yard of bright blue 
cloth ; one piece of Alliance silk braid, scarlet 
and gold. 

This style of slipper is different from the 
ordinary shape, as itis made with shaped sides, 
the toe and back being sloped down to a point. 
These slippers are often made up with rather 
high heels, which give to the foot a very dainty 
appearance, particularly when the heels are 
madein bright scarlet. Velvet or bronze leather 
might be selected instead of cloth for the foun- 
dation, and a rich gold braid used instead of 
the silk, or a plain-colored braid might be run 
on, edged with gold twist. The pattern should 
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be traced on tissue-paper and tacked on the 
material to be braided. The braid should then 
be run over the paper, and when the work is 
complete this may be torn away. The slippers 
being very open, must be neatly finished inside 
with a quilted lining and quilted sock made of 
the same colored silk as the outside of the 
slipper, and should be bound around the edge 
with a silk or velvet binding, whichever ac- 
cords best with the material used. Chain stitch 
might be substituted for the braid, worked in 


some very bright-colored purse silk. This may | 


be also done over the tissue-paper, which being 
so thin, easily tears away. Before sending the 
slippers to be made up, we would advise our 
readers to tack some paper over the needle- 
work, as it is so liable to soil under the shoe- 
maker’s hands. 
AERA FY 8 ag CI 
MAT. 

THE mat which we illustrate is worked in 
different colored chenilles on silver or gold can- 
vas. The colors are maroon and green. The 


Peeeeetseaere® 
seeee 


design {is so distinct it can be easily followed. 
The whole should be finished with a ruching 
of ribbon to match the work. 


———— oa 
DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, ETC. 


Fic, 1.—The straight lines are black wool. 
The arrow pattern lines in long-stitch are of 








Fig. 1. 
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maize silk. The pattern in the lighter stripe 
is claret, with a blue ground, and the long 
stitches upon it are in maize silk. The ground 
of the second stripe is scarlet, and the pattern 
claret, with maize silk. 

Fig. 2.—Wool of three colors and silk of two 
colors are required for this design. The silk 
is worked in after the wool-work is finished. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


QUALITIES OF THE ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
COMMON USE. 
' (Concluded. ) 
Wild Fowls.—The fiesh of wild birds in general, 
though more*easily digested, is less nourishing than 
that of quadrupeds, as being more dry on account of 


their almost constant exercise. Those birds are not | 


wholesome which subsist upon worms, insects, and 
fishes. 

Eogs.—The eggs of birds are a simple and whole- 
some ailment. Those of the turkey are superior in 
all the qualifications of food. The white of eggs is 
by heat rendered tough and hard. The yelk contains 
much oil, and is highly nourishing, but has a strong 
tendency to putrefaction, on which account eggs are 


improptr for people of weak stomachs, especially | 


when they are not quite fresh. Eggs boiled hard or 
fried are difficult of digestion, and are rendered still 
more indigestible by the addition of butter. All 
eggs require a sufficient quantity of salt to promote 
their solution in the stomach. 

Fish, though some of them be light and easy of di- 


gestion, afford less nourishment than the flesh of | 


quadrupeds, and are, of all the animal tribes, the 
most disposed to putrefaction. Sait water fish are, 
in general, the best; but when salted, though less 
disposed to putrescency, they become difficult of di- 
gestion. Whitings and flounders are the most easily 


digested. Acid sauces and pickles, by resisting pu- | 


trefaction, are a proper addition to fish, both as they 
retard putrescency and correct the relaxing tendency 
of butter, so generally used with this kind of ali- 
ment. ‘ 

Oysters are eaten both raw and dressed. They 
are very nourishing and easy of digestion. 

Pastry, especially when hot, has all the disad van- 
tages of hot bread and butter; and still more so 
when it is tough and hard, or made with rancid but- 
ter or lard. Dry toast with butter is by far the most 
wholesome breakfast. Brown wheaten bread, in 


which there is a good deal of rye or bran, though | 


not so nourishing as that made of fine flour, is both 
palatable and wholesome, but apt to become sour on 
weak stomachs. 

Oats, Barley, and Rice.—Oats, when deprived of 
the husk, amd particularly barley, when properly 
prepared, what softening, and afford whole- 
some and cooling nourishment. Rice likewise con- 
tains an mucilage, and is less used than it 


deserves, on account of its Se tl bane be and | 
economical utility. The notion of its hurtful 


to the sight is avulgar error. In some constitutions 
it tends to induce costiveness, but this seems to be 
owing chiefly to flatulence, and may be corrected by 
the addition of some spice, such as caraways, ani- 
seed, and the like. 

Potatoes are an agreeable and wholesome food, 
and yield nearly as much nourishment as any of the 
roots used in diet. The farinacious or mealy kind 
is in general the most easy of digestion, and they are 
much improved by being roasted or baked. They 
ought always to be eaten with meat, and never 
without salt. The salt should be boiled with them. 

Salads, being eaten raw, require good digestive 
powers, but the addition of oi] and vinegar, qualified 


with mustard, renders the moderate use of them | 


consistent even with a weak stomach. 
Spinach affords a soft, lubricating aliment, but 


contains little nourishment. In weak stomachs it is 
apt to produce acidity, and frequently a looseness. 
To obviate these effects, it ought always to be weil 
beaten, and have but little butter mixed with it. 

Asparagus is a nourishing article in diet, and pro- 
motes the secretion of urine; but disposes a little to 
flatulence. 

Green Peas and Beans, boiled in their fresh state, 
are both agreeable to the taste and wholesome, being 
| neither so flatulent nor so difficult of digestion as in 
their ripe state, in which they resemble the other 
leguminous vegetables. French beans possess much 
the same qualities, but yield a more watery juice, 





and have a greater disposition to produce flatulence. 

Artichokes resemble asparagus in their qualities, 
but seem to be more nutritive and less diuretic. 

Cabbages do not afford much nourishment, but are 
an agreeable addition to animal food, and not quite 
so flatulent as the common greens. They are like- 
wise diuretic, and somewhat laxative. Cabbage has 
a stronger tendency to putrefaction than most other 
| vegetable substances; and, during its putrefying 
state, sends forth an offensive smell, much resem- 
bling that of putrefying animal bodies. So far, how- 
ever, from promoting a putrid disposition in the 
human body, it is, on the contrary. a wholesome ali- 
ment in scurvy. 

Beets, when young and tender, are very digestible. 

Indian Corn, before ripening, is wholesome for 
most persons when boiled upon the ear, and is very 
nourishing. 

Turnips are a nutritious article of vegetable food, 
but not very easy of digestion, and are flatulent. 
This effect is in a good measure obviated by pressing 
the water out of them before they are eaten. 

Carrots contain a considerable quantity of nutri- 
tious juice, but are among the most flatulent of vege- 
table productions. 

Parsnips are more nourishing and less flatulent 
than carrots, which they also exceed in the sweet- 
ness of their mucilage. By boiling them in two dif- 
ferent waters, they are rendered less flatulent, but 
| their other qualities are thereby diminished in pro- 
portion. 
| Parsley ts of a stimulating and aromatic nature, 
| well calculated to make agreeable sauces. It is also 
| a gentle diuretic, but preferable in all its qualities 
when boiled. 
| Ovlery affords a root both wholesome and fragrant, 
| 
| 





but is difficult of digestion in its raw state. It gives 
an agreeable taste to soups, as well as renders them 
diuretic. 

Onions, Garlic, and Shalots are all of a stimulating 
nature, by which they assist digestion and expel 
flatulency. They are, however, most suitable to 
| persons of a cold and phiegmatie constitution. 

Radishes of all kinds, particularly the horseradish, 
agree with the three preeeding articles. They excite 
the discharge of air lodged in the intestines. 

Tomatoesare generally considered the most whole- 
some of all vegetables. 


agree best with the stomach when eaten roasted or 

boiled. The more aromatic kinds of apples are the 
| fittest for eating raw. 

Pears resemble much in their effects the sweet 
kind of apples, but have more of a laxative quality, 
and a greater tendency to flatulence. 

Cherries are in general a wholesome fruit, when 


| perfectly fresh, but not otherwise. 
| 


Plums are nourishing, but are apt to produce 


Apples are a wholesome fruit, but in general they . 
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flatulence. If eaten fresh, and before they are ripe, 
especially in large quantities, they occasion colics, 
and other complaints of the bowels. 

Peaches are of a nourishing quality, and they 
abound in juice ; they are serviceable in bilious com- 
plaints. 


Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but are apt 
to ferment, and produce acidities in weak stomachs. 

Gooseberries and Currants, when ripe, are similar 
in their qualities to cherries, and when used in a 
green state they are agreeably cooling. 

Strawberries are an agreeable, cooling ailment. 

Cucumbers are cooling, and agreeable to the palate 
in hot weather; but to prevent them from proving 
hurtful to the stomach, the juice ought to be squeezed 
out after they are sliced, and vinegar, pepper, and 
salt afterwards added. 

TIMES OF TAKING FOOD. 

NATURE has fixed no particular hours for eating. 
When the mode of life is uniform, it is of great im- 
portance to adopt fixed hours: when it is irregular, 
we ought to be guided by the real wants of the sys- 
tem as dictated by appetite. 

A strong laboring man, engaged in hard work, will 
require foed oftener and in larger quantities than an 
indolent or sedentary man. 

As a general rule, about five hours should elapse 
between one meal and another—longer, if the mode 
of life be indolent; shorter, if it be very active. 

When dinner is delayed seven or eight hours after 
breakfast, some slight refreshment should be taken 
between. 

Young persons when growing fast, require more 
food and at shorter intervals than those do who have 
attained maturity. 

Children under seven years of age, usually need 
food every three hours; a piece of bread will be a 
healthy lunch, and a child seldom eats bread to ex- 
cess. 

Those persons who eat a late supper should not 
take breakfast till one or two hours after rising. 
Those who dine late, and eat nothing afterwards, 
require breakfast soon after rising. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Scalloped Fish.— Any cold fish, one egg, milk, one 
large blade of pounded mace, one tablespoonful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, pepper and 
salt to taste, bread-crums, butter. Pick the fish care- 
fully from the bones, and moisten with milk and the 
egg; add the other ingredients, and place in a deep 
dish or scallop shells: over with bread-crums, but- 
ter fhe top, and brown before the fire; when quite 
hot, serve. 

Spinach and Eogs.—Carefully wash, boil, strain, 
and chop the spinach, mould into shape, and edge 
with diamonds of toast. Poach some new-laid eggs 
carefully, and arrange on the top. Serve very hot. 

Boiled Flounders.—Sufficient water to cover the 
flounders, salt in the proportion of six ounces to each 
gallon, a little vinegar. Put on a kettle with enough 
water to cover the flounders, lay in the fish, add salt 
and vinegar in the above proportions, and when it 
boils, simmer very gently for five minutes. They 
must not boil fast, or they will break. Serve with 
plain melted butter, or parsley and butter. 

Boiled Fowl, with Oysters. (Hzxcellent.)—One young 
fowl, three dozen oysters, the yelks of two ergs, quar- 
ter of apintof cream. Trussa young fowlas for boll- 
ing; fill the inside with oysters which have been 
bearded and washed in their own lHquor: secure the 
ends of the fowl, put it into a jar, and plunge the jar 





| into a saucepan of boiling water. Keep it boiling 
| for an hour and a half, or rather longer; then take 


the gravy that has flowed from the oysters and fowl, 
of which there will be a good quantity; stir in the 
cream and yelks of eggs, add a few oysters scalded 
in their liquor; let the sauce get quite ot, but do not 
allow it to doi; pour some of it over the fowl, and 
the remainder send to table ina tureen. A blade of 
pounded mace added to the sauce, with the cream 
and eggs, will be found an improvement. e 


Boiled Fowl and Rice.—One fowl, mutton broth, 
two onions, two small blades of pounded mace, pep- 
per and salt to taste, quarter of a pint of rice, pars- 
ley, and butter. Truss the fowl as for boiling, and 
put it into a stewpan with sufficient clear, well- 
skimmed mutton broth to cover it; add the onion, 
mace, and a seasoning of pepper and salt; stew very 
gently for about one hour, should the fowl be large, 
and about half an hour before it is ready put in the 
rice, which should be well washed and soaked. When 
the latter is tender, strain it from the liquor, and put 
it on a sieve reversed to dry before the fire, and, in 
the meantime, keep the fowl hot. Dish it, put the 
rice around as a border, pour a little parsley and 
butter over the fowl, and the remainder send to table 
in a tureen. 

To Bake Ham.—Ham; a common crust. Asa ham 
for baking should be well soaked, let it remain in 
water for at least twelve hours. Wipe it dry, trim 
away any rusty places underneath, and cover it with 
a common crust, taking care that this is of sufficient 
thickness all over to keep the gravy in. Place itin 
a moderately-heated oven, and bake for nearly four 
hours. Take off the crust and skin, and cover with 
raspings, the same as for boiled ham, and garnish 
the knuckle with a paper frill. This method of cook- 
ing a ham is, by many persons, considered far supe- 
rior to boiling it, as it cuts fuller of gravy and has a 
finer flavor. 

Cutlets of Cold Mutton.—The remains of cold loin 
or neck of mutton, one egg, bread-crums, brown 
gravy or tomato sauce. Cut the remains of cold loin 
or neck of mutton into cutlets, trim them, and take 
away a portion of the fat, should there be too much; 
dip them in beaten egg, and sprinkle with bread- 
crums, and fry them a nice brown in hot dripping. 
Arrange them on a dish, and pour around them 
either a good gravy or hot tomato sauce. 

Carrot Soup.--Four quarts of liquor in which a leg 
of mutton or beef has been boiled, a few beef-bones, 
six large carrots, two large onions, one turnip; sea- 
soning of salt and pepper to taste; Cayenne. Put 
the liquor, bones, onions, turnip, pepper, and salt, 
into a stewpan, and simmer for three hours. Scrape 
and cut the carrots thin, strain the soup on them, 
and stew them tili soft enough to pulp through a hair 
sieve or coarse cloth; then boil the pulp with the 
soup, which should be of the consistency of pea-soup. 
Add Cayenne. Pulp only the red part of the carrot, 
and make this soup the day before it is wanted. 


Calf’s Liver and Bacon.—Two or three pounds of 
liver, bacon, pepper and salt to taste, a small piece 
of butter, flour, two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice, 
quarter of a pint of water. Cut the liver in thin 
slices, and cut as many slices of bacon as there ares 
of liver; fry the bacon first, and put that on a hot 
dish before the fire, Fry the liver in the fat which 
comes from the bacon, after seasoning it with pep- 
per and salt and dredging over it a very little flour. 
Turn the liver occasionally to prevent its burning, 
and when done, lay it around the dish*with a piece 
of bacon between each. Pour away the bacon fat, 
put in a small piece of butter. dredge in a little flour, 
add the lemon-juice and water, give one boil, and 
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pour it in the middle of the dish. It may be gar- 
nished with slices of cut lemon, or forcemeat balls. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


How to Keep Cakes.—Rich cakes keep good for a 
longer period than plain ones: as water is not used 
in making the former, and sugar, of which they con- 
tain much, will not ferment unless it be dissolved in 
water. Cakes are best kept in earthen pans, or in 
tin; but they soon become dry in drawers or wooden 
boxes. Cakes wetted with milk eat best when new, 
but do not keep so well as others. 

Good Common Cake.—Take two cups of light 
bread dough, two eggs, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
raisins, half cup of butter, one nutmeg, one teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus; mix them thoroughly, and add a 
little flour. Let it stand half an hour before baking. 


French Cake.—One and a quarter pound of flour, 
one small teacupful of yeast, half pint of milk warmed, 
one pound of butter, and four eggs. Make a hole in 
the flour, and pour ihto it the milk, eggs, and yeast; 
mix them all well together; beat the dough, adding 
the butter by degrees. Let it stand for one hour to 
rise; then take half pound of sifted sugar, and mix 
it well in with the dough; butter the cups or pans, 
put in the dough, and ornament the top with candied 
orange or lemon-peel. 

Derby Cakes.—Rub one pound of butter into two 
pounds of sifted flour, add one pound of currants. 
one pound of good moist sugar, and two beaten eggs 
mixed with half a pint of milk; work the whole into 
a paste, roll it out thinly, cut it into cakes, and bake 
them about five minutes in a moderate oven. 

Pound Cakes.—Beat to cream one pound of butter, 
and work it smoothly with one pound of sifted loaf- 
sugar, and nine well-beaten eggs, and mix in lightly 
one pound of flour, half a nutmeg grated, and a little 
pounded cinnamon or mace; beat together half an 
hour and bake about one hour ina brisk oven. Can- 
died lemon-peel cut thin, and blanched and chopped 
sweet almonds are sometimes added; and half a 
pound of currants will make the cake much richer. 
Half the above proportions will make a moderately- 
sized cake. 

Rolis.—One quart of flour, one tablespoonful of 
yeast, three potatoes and one spoonful of lard, with 
a pinch of salt. An egg improves it. 

Small Almond Puddings.—Half a pound of sweet 
almonds, six bitter ones, quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, one tablespoonful of 
brandy. Blanch and pound the almonds to a smooth 
paste with a spoonful of water; warm the butter, mix 
the almonds with this, and add the other ingredients, 
leaving out the whites of two eggs, and be particular 
that these are well beaten. Mix well, butter some 
cups, half fill them, and bake the puddings from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. Turn them out on 
a dish, and serve with a sweet sauce, or with sifted 
sugar only. 

Light and Wholesome Pudding.—With three ounces 
of the crums of a stale loaf finely grated and soaked 
in a quarter pint of boiling milk, mix six ounces of 
suet minced very small, one ounce of dry bread- 
crums, ten ounces of stoned raisins, a little salt, the 
grated rind of an orange, and three eggs, leaving out 
one white. Boil the pudding for two hours, and 
serve it with very sweet sauce; put no sugar in it. 

Sponge Cake Pudding.—Melt some butter and rub 
with it the mould in which the pudding is to be 
made; rub it very evenly. Sift on the butter some 
pounded sugar, and take care that all parts of the 
mould are equally covered with it soas to look white. 





Stone some raisins and currants, and put them ac- 
cording to fancy in the carvings of the mould. Take 
some sponge cake, the staler the better, cut it up in 
small pieces, and fill the mould lightly with it, mix- 
ing through it currants and raisins rubbed in flour. 
Beat separately the whites and yelks of four eggs, 
mixing with the yelks four tablespoonfuls of sugar ; 
pour on them one and a half pint of cold milk, and 
pour this over the sponge cake. It should fill the 
mould entirely ; grate the peel of one lemon in the 
custard. Set the mould in a saucepan of cold water ; 
let the water cover one-third of the mould, and place 
it over the fire; when the water begins to boil, set it 
on one side the fire so that the custard will cook 
slowly, or it will turn. When nearly done put it 
again over the fire, but do not let it brown. It will 
bake in a quarter of an hour. To make a sauce for 
it, beat the yelks of two eggs in half pint of new milk, 
and sugar to your taste; strain it through a cloth or 
sieve, and flavor it with rose-water, bitter almonds, 
or anything that is preferred. Turn the pudding 
into a dish, and pour the sauce around it. 

Rice Fleur Pudding.—Thicken one pint of new 
milk with three tablespoonfuls of ground rice; mix 
half a pound of butter with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, and put them into the milk ; take ten eggs, 
leaving out the whites of five; beat them light, and 
add them to the other ingredients. Bake it in pastry 
or not, as you please. 

Arrow-Root Pudding.—From a quart of new milk 
take a small teacupful, and mix it with two large 
spoonfuls of arrow-root. Boil the remainder of the 
milk, and stir it amongst the arrow-root ; add when 
nearly cold, four well-beaten eggs, with two ounces 
of pounded loaf-sugar, and the same of fresh butter 
broken into small bits; season with grated nutmeg: 
Mix it well together, and bake it in a buttered dish 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Gooseberry Fool—Put the fruit into a stone jar, 
with some good sugar; set the jar on a stove, or in 
a saucepan of water over the fire; if the former, a 
large spoonful of water should be added to the fruit. 
When it is done enough to pulp, press it through a 
colander: have ready a teacupful of new milk and 
the same quantity of raw cream boiled together, and 
left to be cold; then sweeten pretty well with fine 
sugar, and mix the pulp by degrees with it. Or: Mix 
equal proportions of gooseberry pulp and custard. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Everton Toffy.—Mix one pound of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of treacle, half a pound of butter, with the 
rind of half a lemon; boil all over a slow fire an hour, 
and pour it upon tins well buttered. N. 

To Clean Bottilés.—Tea-leaves well shaken up with 
cold water, clean carafes and decanters most effectu- 
ally. 

Custard Cream.—Bcil half pint of new milk with 
a piece of lemon-peel, two peach-leaves, a stick of 
cinnamon, and eight lumps of white sugar. Should 
cream be employed instead of milk, there will be no 
oceasion to strain it. Beat the yelks, say of four 
eggs: strain the milk through coarse muslin, or a 
hair sieve; then mix the eggs and milk very gradu- 
ally together, and simmer it gently on the fire, stir- 
ring it until it thickens, but removing it the moment 
it begins to boil, or it will curdle. 

Biscuit Drops.—Beat up four eggs with a pound of 
finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and a small quantity of 
water, add the same weight of flour, and some car2- 
way-seeds. Then butter the surface of a sheet of 
white paper, and lay the mixture on in spoonfuls; 
sprinkle them over witb fine sugar, and bake them 
at a moderate heat. E. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


CHILDREN’S PARKS. 

THE growth of large towns in our time and coun- 
try is leading to important results, both good and 
evil. A great increase of wealth, improvements in 
arts and manufacture, literary progress, better 
means of education, are some of the consequences ; 
and still another, and a very serious one, is the di- 
minished vigor and health of the population. It has 
been long ago found that cities do not grow by natu- 
ral increase, but by the accessions received from the 
rural districts; and this fact is due mainly to one 
deplorable cause—the great mortality among chil- 
dren in large towns. It appears that to these young 
creatures the pure oxygenated air of the country is 
almost a necessity of existence. The wealthier 
classes can secure this benefit to their children by a 
flight into the country during the most trying season 
of the year; but to the mass of the population this 
resource is impossible, and it is consequently among 
the children of the poor, who are confined perpetu- 
ally to the hot, unwholesome streets, that the rav- 
ages of disease are most severe. An experienced 
and benevolent physician, Dr. Joseph M. Toner, late 
President of the Medical Association of the District 
of Columbia, has made this subject his study, and 
has endeavored to draw the public attention to it, 
with the view of providing a remedy. Ina letter to 
the Educational Bureau at Washington, which ap- 
pears in the last annual report of the Commissioners 
of Education, he shows that, according to the state- 
ments published by the boards of health of our dif- 
ferent cities, more than one-half of the deaths occur- 
ring in them are of children under five years of age; 
and of these deaths a large proportion occur during 
the months of June, July, August, and September, 
and are attributable to cholera infantum and other 
similar diseases, produced by the heat of the sum- 
mer. So well is this understood among the profes- 
sion, that it has long, he says, “been the habit of 
physicians to send children under three years of age 
to the country during the summer, when their diges- 
tion becomes seriously deranged (if their parents 
can afford the expense), with the confident expecta- 
tion that they will recover, and without medicine.” 
The poor, however, have no such resouree, and the 
sad consequence is told in one brief sentence: “ Chil- 
dren in this sphere of life, in vast numbers, in spite 
of all that physicians can do for them in the city, 
gradually waste away and die.” 

To prevent this distressing loss of life, as well as 
that feebleness of constitution among those who 
survive which must gradually sap the vitality of the 
people, Dr. Toner proposes that every city shall es- 
tablish, at a little distance from it, one or more pub- 
lic parks, or extensive camping grounds, to which 
young children, with their mothers and nurses, 
might resort during the summer months, at small 
expense. He would have these parks or sanitariums 
“located on elevated wooded lands, above the line 
of malaria, where there is good drainage, and an 
abundance of spring water.’ The site should, of 


course, be readily accessible, on a line of railroad or | 
steamboat route, within a two hours’ run from the | 








city, and where provisions and other necessaries of | 


life can be had at moderate prices. The ground 
should be pleasantly laid out in walks and drives, 


| 


| 


and grassy plats, should be planted with trees, and 
furnished with cheap summer cottages and boarding 
houses suitable for the purposes of the institution. 
Those who preferred it should be allowed to erect 
canvas tents on particular parts of the ground, where 
they could live in such style as might suit their 
means, only taking care to respect the rules of pro- 
priety and the rights and comforts of others. Other 
valuable adjuncts—*“play-grounds, gymnasiums, 
school-houses, and chapels, ought to be provided, so 
as to secure as much healthy and retined home influ- 
ence as possible for all.” Of course, the whole would 
be under the superintendence of proper medical and 
civil police; but the rules should be liberal, and with 
the self-respecting habits of our people it is probable 
that there would rarely be any occasion for the in- 
terference of authority to insure an observance of 
the regulations necessary for the comfort of all. 

Such a place as Dr. Toner has sketched could be 
carried out at comparatively small cost, and there 
is no doubt that it would be productive of very im- 
portant results, not only to health, but to mind and 
morals. The outlay, whatever it might be, would be 
more than made up by the improvement in the in- 
dustry and well-being of the city, and in the dimin- 
ished expenses of hospitals, gaols, and poor-houses. 
The suggestion of Dr. Toner is earnestly commended 
to the consideration of the directors of our munici- 
pal affairs. The Romans gave a civic crown to the 
citizen soldier who saved the life of a compatriot in 
battle. Any one by whose influence the lives and 
health of many future citizens of our commonwealth 
shall be preserved may be sure of a large return of 
public gratitude, as well as a still better reward in 
the consciousness of the good achieved. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 

* * * The most agreeable book I have read 
lately is “Station Life in New Zealand.” The an- 
thor is Lady Barker, an English woman, who went 
out with her husband to this far-away island in 1865 
to undertake sheep-raising on a large scale and to 
see the country. Of her three years’ experience she 
writes as only &@ woman can write, and in a manner 
extremely agreeable to all readers who are not of 
the Gradgrind sort. There is scarcely a single sta- 
tistic in the book, and not a word is said of the pro. 
cesses by which an island covered with savages is 
converted to a civilized, Christianized, suecessful 
population. We are left to suppose that railroads, 
telegraph wires, and the like modern conveniences, 
are the natural outgrowth of the country. In this 
yolume not a suspicion of an aboriginal savage is 
mentioned. One would suppose New Zealand might 
have been discovered by English country-gentlemen 
on some yachting excursion, who, finding an unin- 
habited, lovely island suited to agricultural pur- 
poses, just took possession and had no words about 
the matter. 

Properly to appreciate this book, one needs to 
have read “Craise’s Journal of Ten Months’ Resi- 
dence in New Zealand,” or, fatling this, the account 
in the “Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” or, if 
neither is at hand, any old Encyclopedia will de. 
scribe the condition of things forty years ago, when 
the inhabitants of the islands dealt with the Austra- 
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lians, and gave their flax in exchange for other com- 
modities. Then came missionaries, and modifica- 
tions of sayage habits; then some of the civilized 
arts; and after a while, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, when convicts from Sydney and emigrants 
from | urope had sufficientiy complicated matters, a 
war between the races settled the community on & 
basis of Christian civilization. When the scientific 
party recently sent te New Zealand to observe the 
transit of Venus arrived there, they found no more 
signs of savages than are nowin Boston. Itis worth 
while to inquire what has so changed the aspect of 
things. Lady Barker shows us Melbourne in 1865 
as a splendid town, with magnificent public build- 
ings, churches, shops, clubs, and theatres, with 
streets well paved and lighted. Forty years ago 
this Melbourne was a desolate swamp, without even 
a hut upon it. 

This change appears likely and natural to us who 
are accustomed to our western cities springing up 
ina night; but when setting sail from England Lady 
Barker arrives, after a thousand miles of steaming, at 
the desolate island, which we have thought of onlyas 
sparsely inhabited with tattooed cannibals, we can- 
not help being amazed at the transformation she 
unconsciously shows us, and at the familiar aspect 
of many things in the every-day life of New Zealand. 
For instance, we are reminded very strongly in the 
following paragraph of a common enough scene in 
Western American life :— 

“The housemaid in the boarding-house where we 
are is a fat, sousy, good-natured girl, perfectly igno- 
rant and stupid; but she has not been long in the 
colony, and seems willing to learn. She came to me 
the other day, and without the least circumlocution 
or hesitation asked me if I would lend her ay riding- 
habit, as a pattern to give the tailor, adding that 
she wanted my best and newest. As soon as I 
could speak for amazement, I naturally asked why. 
She said she had been given a riding-horse, that she 
had loaned a saddle, and bought a hat, so now she 
had nothing on her mind except the habit; and fur- 
ther added that she intended to leave her situation 
the day before the races, and that it was “her fixed 
intent” to appear on horseback each day and all day 
long at these races. I inquired if she knew how to 
ride. No, she had never mounted any animal in her 
life. I suggested that she had better take some les- 
sons before her appearance in public, but she said 
her mistress did not like to spare her to “ practise,” 
and she stuck steadily on her point of wanting my 
habit as a pattern. I could not lend it to her, fortu- 
nately, for it had been sent up to the station with 
my saddle; so, had she been killed, as I thought not 
at all unlikely, my conscience would not have re- 
proached me for aiding and abetting her equestrian 

reak.” 

Is not this anecdote, or plenty like it, what any of 
us could tell? 

The various adventures of the author as she leaves 
city life for that of the station aré full of entertain- 
ing novelty. The conveyance, for instance, offered 
for their journey to their station does not promise 
much luxury of travelling. 

“Tmagine a flat trey, with two low seats in it. 
perched on four very high wheels, quite innocent of 
any step, or means of clambering in and out, and 
drawn, tandem-fashion, by two stout mares, one of 
which has a little foal by her side. The advantage 
of this vehicle is that it is very light, and holds a 
good deal of luggage. We hope to accomplish the 
distanee—fifty miles—in a day, easily.” 

Their house, which, by the way, was sent out from 
England, was of wood, and two stories high, and 
they had ft placed on a brick foundation, which was 
a great novelty in those regions. They surrounded 
themselves with all home comforts, and she says 
that, as she stood in her pretty drawing-room, it was 
diffieult to believe she was at the other end of the 
world. The newest books, papers, and periodicals 
eovered the tables, the newest music lay on the 





piano, while a profusicn of green-house flowers in 
Minton’s vases added to the illusion. ° 

However, the illusion can only last while the eyes 
are directed in-doors. Looking from the window, 
one sees *‘a dense mass of native flax bushes,” and 
“ti-ti palms” dotted here and there give a tropical 
cast to the landscape. You gather unrestrictedly 
peaches, apricots, plums, and pears, and you have a 
cockatoo waddling at your heels chasing the terrier, 
and affording endless amusement by his antics. 
After he has chased the fowls, and frightened them 
out of their wits by imitating the cry of a hawk, he 
looks about him froma high tree, and seeing that 
he has seared hens, pigeons, and turkeys, so that 
nothing is below him, he changes his wild hawk-note 
for peals of laughter, and finally, alighting on a hen- 
coop filled with trembling chickens, remarks, in a 
suffocated voice, ‘‘ You will be the death of me!” 

There are a thousand entertaining and novel de- 
tails of a sheep farmer’s life (the flock being counted 
by thousands), but these must be read. 

The variety in their lives, partly consequent on 
the comparative remoteness of their station from 
supplies, which gives rise to some amusing and 
some dangerous complications, is depicted with 
great liveliness, and with that minuteness, without 
tediousness, which only a woman’s pen can give. 
There is much that is new, interesting, and droll. 
There was room likewise for a missionary spirit, and 
opportunity to exercise it favorably and efficiently. 
With the aid of the devoted bishop, Lady Barker 
succeeded in establishing various church usages, 
and creating a literary taste among some of the ig- 
norant emigrants who were settled near her. The 
book itself well repays reading, and naturally in- 
duces inquiry into the actual present state of these 
antipodean and interesting communities. 





THE HABIT OF ATTENTION. 


THERE are few qualities in which men differ more 
from one another than in their power of attention. 
Of two people listening to a story or a lecture, one 
will master the whole sequence and detail of the sub- 
ject; while the other can only be caught by striking 
bits of narrative, or dramatic episodes. There is a 
great diversity in this respect observable even among 
children. Some will listen with delight to long re- 
citals, like Aladdin or the Forty Thieves, and will be 
quick to correct the slightest lapse of memory upon 
any of the remarkable occurrences of those thrilling 
narratives. But this is by no means an unusual ex- 
perience. The children in books always are charmed 
by the promise of a “long story; butin real life a 
great many cannot bear to listen for five minutes. 
Some trifle distracts their attention, and the prom- 
ised pleasure soon is felt asa task. Still more strong- 
ly does this difference come out in school days, when 
the child begins to attend to something not immedi- 
ately pleasant. Good teachers say that no pupil, not 
even the inherently dull, is so hopeless as the boy or 
girl who is constantly flying off from the subject. If 
the child is father to the man, this nimble type of 
mind will become a Mr. Brooke, who has tried a little 
of everything; Jack of all trades, master of none. 
The old curse of Reuben is upon him; unstable as 
water, he shail not excel. 

Fortunately, there is no quality more susceptible 
of cultivation, more under the control of the will, 
than this faculty of attention ; and it is just the habit 
of study, enforced by strong immediate pleasures 
and pains, which will in time change the entire apti- 
tudes of the mind. Entirely apart from the natural 
increase of concentration as we grow older, is the 
power which results from a daily effort to learn. 
Nothing will take the place of this effort; the con- 
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sciousness of a difficulty, and the steady setting of 
the mind to overcome it. The amount of reading 
which a boy or girl goes through is a very doubtful 


test of mental growth. Dothe books read make any | 
| work-houses, and pauper schools would soon be 


demand upon the mind? and if so, does the mind re- 


spond to that demand? These are the important | 


points. A single volume, thoroughly mastered so 
that its contents have become a part of the reader’s 
mind and can be handled with ease, is worth more 
to him than a hundred cursory dips into literature. 
It is for this reason that novels are often denounced 
as wasting the time. A good novel is a work of art; 
and if we come to it with the same attention with 
which we regard a fine picture or statue, we should 
gain the same profit from it; but novels are usually 
read to amuse an idle hour, when the brain, tired of 
hard work, or perhaps not capable of hard work, de- 
sires merely rest and amusement. An exciting plot 
to strike the memory, and easy, slipshod talk, over 
which the eye can glance without an effort, are the 
eomponents which such people require. When there 
is a demand thereis generally a supply. Poor novels 
are written in scores, and the reading of them is in 
the fullest sense, a waste of time. It is a natural re- 
sult of the habit of attention that things not worthy 
of attention soon fatigue and disgust one: the faculty 
instinctively turns to what will repay it; and when 
we find a girl who delights in trashy fiction, we may 
be sure that she reads it carelessly, and forgets it 
quickly. 

There is another side to this subject, which we 
hope, at some future time, to say a few words about. 
That is, the duty of every one who appeals to the at- 
tention of others to have something to offer worthy 
of that attention. But this is too large a subject to 
be treated at the end of our little paper. We hope 
to give a page next month to a discussion of the best 
way of exciting the attention of children. This is 
especially the work of women, to whom the child’s 
earliest training is committed. We hope to show 
our readers that children can learn much more, and 
wita much less difficulty, than is usually imagined. 





THE SCHOOL OF HOME. 

THE governor of a large prison in England has 
given some remarkable testimony in regard to what 
are known as “pauper schools,” that is, schools 
attached to work-houses. He affirms that “girls 
brought up at pauper schools are the worst prisoners 
by far of all that come under his care.’”’ Now, the 
peculiarity of these schools is that the children who 
are trained in them know nothing whatever of home 
life. Their early years are passed either in the school 
or in the wards of the work-house, where they hud- 
die together under the charge of some of the older 
inmates. The evil effects of this mode of life have 
become so apparent that in many cases the course 
has been adopted of removing the children from the 
work-houses, and placing them in private families. 
The results of this system have been such as might 
be expected. The faults which, according to the tes- 
timony of officials, are especially inherent in pauper 
children—bad temper, untruthfulness, and apathy— 
gradually disappear under the stimulus of kindness 
and pleasant occupation. 

A. judicious writer on the subject remarks that 
“the little incidents of home life contain the germs 
of all valuable qualities—affection, desire of improve- 


| but separated from good home influences they lose a 


great part of their value. If all the children of our 
country could be reared in well-regulated Christian 
homes, there would be but little need for prisons or 


| things of the past. 





| Violets would, 


ment, sénse of usefulness, sense of responsibility, | 


sense of membership, presence of mind.”’ These are 


‘considerations which should be borne in mind, not | 


only by the managers of work-houses and reforma- 
tories, but by all who have to do with the training of 
the young. Good schools are excellent institutions, 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE BIRD'S NEST. 


IF ever I see, 
On a bush or tree, 
Teens poy ina pretty nest; 
ll not in play 
Steal the birds awa 
And grieve their moi ner’s breast. 


My mother, I know, 
She would sorrow so 
Should I be stolen away; 
I’ll speak to the birds 
In my softest words, 
Nor hurt them in my play. 


And when they can fly 
In the bright blue sky, 
They’ll sing a song for me; 

And then, if I’m sad, 
It will make me glad’ 
To think how glad they be. 


SWEET MAY: A FESTAL SONG. 


FRESH as breath of morning, 
Bright as noon of day, 

So fresh and bright. frame winter's night, 
Comes the merry May. 
Hail May, sweet May 

Like joyous birds we Thant the words, 
May, sweet May. 


Life has springs of gladness; 
Children are its flowers, 
As these come forth to bless the earth, 
So we gladdeh ours 
In May, sweet Ma 
To parents dear we 
May, sweet May. 


God, who gre all blessings 
From His Heaven of light, 

Seems to bend as hides’ " Friend 
When the world is br ight 
In May, sweet May 

To fill our bliss He gives us this 
May, sweet May. 


To the loving Saviour— 
He little children blessed, 

And forms our mind by teachers kind— 
Be the song addressed 
In May, sweet May; 

To Him we raise this choral praise, 
May, sweet May! 


biing thy cheer, 





THE LANGUAGE OF CoLoRs.—The following is said 
to be the French notion of the meaning attached to 
colors; but it appears to us to smack rather of the 
laboratory than of genuine sentiment. They hold 
that violet is analogous to friendship, blue to love, as 
suggested by blue eyes and azure sky. A bunch of 
therefore, tell a lady’s suitor that 
friendship is all he has a right to expect. Yellow is 
paternity or maternity; it is the yellow ray of the 
spectrum which causes the germ to shoot. Red fig- 
ures ambition; indigo, the spirit of rivalry; green, 
the love of change, fickleness, but also work ; orange, 
enthusiasm ; white, unity, universality: black, favor- 
itism, the influence exerted by an individual. Cer- 
tain persons have the gift of fascinating all who 
approach them; and black, which absorbs all the 
rays of the spectrum, is the reverse of white, which 
combines them in one. Beside the seven primitive 
colors, gray indicates poverty ; brown, prudery ; pink, 
modesty ; silver-gray (semi-white), feeble love; lilac 
(semi- violet), feeble friendship; pale pink, false 
shame, 
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CHLOROFORM FOR BEES.—The latest use of chloro- 
form is for a kind of mercifulrobbery. Itis employed 
as a safe and convenient means of getting possession 
of honey from bee-hives. The method directed is 
“to pour a quarter of an ounce of chloroform upon a 
handkerchief which is placed upon a plate ona table- 
cover or sheet spread upon the ground. An iron 
gauze sieve is laid upon the sheet over the plate. 

*The hive is carefully lifted from the bench and set 
upon the sieve; the sheet is drawn closely around 
the hive to inclose the fumes of the chloroform. A 
loud buzzing ensues, to which succeeds perfect si- 
lence. Then the hive may be lifted, when the bees 
are found insensible, lying upon the sieve. The rob- 
bery is then proceeded with, the hive replaced, and 
in a short time the bees, revived by the air and sun- 
shine, return to their hive and their labors as if no- 
thing had happened.” This is certainly far prefer- 
able to the old method of using sulphur, which was 

robbery and murder combined. 


7 Health Department. 














THE TONGUE. 


THE tongue may be taken, next to the state of the 
pulse and respiration, as a guide to the condition 
of the stomach and bowels, as well as indicating the 
presence or absence of fever, or of genera! nervous 
irritability. But it cannot be considered as by any 
means a certain test. inasmuch as though it generally 
indicates certain states by corresponding appear- 
ances, yet sometimes these conditions are not ac- 
companied by any change at all in this organ. In 
many families, we have seen all kinds of inflamma- 
tion and disorders of the digestive organs occur with- 
out the slightest coating of the tongue, but in all such 
cases there was a change of some kind, which would 
mark the precise disease going on, though in a dif- 
ferent way to that observed in other people suffering 
from the same disease. To those, therefore, who had 
previously watched these changes, the tongue would 
be still a sure guide, but to a stranger it would be a 
source of misconception, unless he were on his guard 
against it. Most people have a slight fur on the 
tongue on first waking in the morning, which soon 
goes off; and though they may not be in positively 
perfect health, yet it isso good as to be comparatively 
so. In some people it is always clean, but rather too 
red, and appearing as if skinned; in others it is al- 
ways more or less covered with white fur. Again, 
it is sometimes firm and compact, and sometimes 
flaccid, and showing the indentation of the teeth. 
Lastly, it is protruded by some people in a point, 
sharp and round, while others spread it out ina thin 
flat layer—all these being indications whieh are noted 
by the practitioner of medicine. For the domestic 
observer, the following appearances may be consid. 
ered as sufficiently precise and minute :— 

When the Tongue is Coated with a brown and moist 
fur, without fever, or if, without this accompani- 
ment, it is thickly covered with a tenacious white 
fur, there is generally chronic disorder of the intes- 
tines and stomach, joined with constipation. 

If a Brown and Dry Coat exists with fever, there 
is evidence of a typhoid condition, or of some local 
irritation, producing irritative fever of a low cha- 
racter. 

In those Cases of Fever where there is a moist and 
white fur, it may precede typhus, but generally the 
fever is of a rheumatie or catarrhal character, or 
symptomatic of some local inflammation, such as 
quinsy, or pneumonia, 











When there isa Bright and shining tongue, appear- 
ing as if skinned, it may be only the ordinary condai- 
tion peculiar to some people; or, on the other hand, 
it may be symptomatic of acute inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach or intestines. 
This last is generally the case when the front and 
sides are red and the centre furred. 

Indentations of the Teeth on the tongue mark a 
want of tone in the mucous membrane and system 
generally. 

A Trembling Tongue accompanying a moist, pale, 
yet tolerably clean surface, is a symptom of disorder 
of the nervous system. 

White Patches on the tongue and lips, with inter- 
vening spaces of a deeper red than usual, indicate 
the state known as thrush, very common among 
young children. 

THE GUMS AND LIPS 
are also useful as indications of certain conditions of 
the system. 

Swollen Gums, not readily bleeding, but receding 
from the fangs with a red edge bordered with white, 
and a peculiarly offensive breath, mark the condi- 
tion produced by mercury approaching to salivation. 

When the Gums are Swollen, and bleed at the 
slightest touch, there is reason to believe that the 
system is generally out of sorts, in a state commonly 
called scorbutie. 

A Pale Bluish-red Gum, with a marked line of 
blue at the edge, is a sign that lead has been taken 
into the system in some way. 

When the Lips are Parched and cracked, with 
fetid breath, there is reason to suppose that fever 
runs in a typhoid type, though this is by no means a 
certain sign by itself. 

An Herpetic Eruption of the Lips indicates disor- 
der of the digestive organs with that form of fever- 
ishness accompanying catarrh. 





Literary Astices. 


From J. M. Stoppart & Co., Philadelphia:— 

DANGER; or, Wounded in the House of a Friend. 
By T. 8. Arthur, author of “Cast Adrift,” ete. Mr. 
Arthur is outdoing himself in these the later years 
of his life. The three last stories he has written are 
superior to anything he has produced before, and 
the one before us, in its power of delineation, in its 
truthfulness, and its concentrated interest, is the 
best of the three. In “ Danger,’ Mr. Arthur treats 
of the pernicious social custom of offering wine and 
stronger drinks in promiscuous social assemblages, 
by which means many to whom the saloons and 
dram-shops present no temptations, are led imper- 
ceptibly along the path of ruin. The story is full of 
tragic interest, and if it is read, and its warnings 
heeded as they ought to be, there will be a social 
revolution in this respect. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia :— 

ANNETTE; or, The Chronicles of Bellevue. By 
Charlotte Walsingham, The critic always takes up 
an American book, when it is the production of an 
unknown author, with a certain feeling of distrust. 
It is therefore a great satisfaction and relief when 
the book really proves to be meritorious. Such is 


the case with the book before us. The plot is an in.. 


teresting and ingenious one; the attention of the 
reader is held from first to last, and the style is 
lively and finished, We can cheerfully recommend 
it to our readers. 
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From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE SPECTRE LOVER. By Mrs. Emma D. E. 
N. Southworth. And other stories by her sister, 
Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden. This isa collection 
of lively, pleasant stories, from the pens of two sis- 
ters, one of whom is perhaps the best known woman 
in American literature, and the other not unknown, 
though not as yet a voluminous writer. This is a 
desirable volume for the fast approaching months of 
summer travel. 

THE FORTUNE SEEKER; or, The Bridal Day. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. The Messrs. 
Peterson are issuing a new edition of the works of 
a lady whose novels have been read, for the last 
twenty-five years, by more people, and with a greater 
degree of absorbing, not tosay extravagant, interest, 
than those of any other writer in America. This 
new edition will prove acceptable to those who wish 
to renew the pleasure of their youth, or who have 
yet the delight of a first reading in store for them. 

GUY MANNERING. By Sir Walter Scott. Every 
one should possess a set of the Waverly Novels, and 
an opportunity for obtaining them is now offered by 
the Messrs. Peterson, who are issuing a cheap edition. 

THE COURT OF LONDON;; or, The Mysteries of 
George the Third, with the Life and Times of the 
Prince of Wales. By George W. M. Reynolds. 

ISABELLA VINCENT. By George W. M. Rey- 
nolds. 

From HarPerR & BrotHers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, 
AND CHINA; or, Jen Years’ Travels, Adventures, 
and Residence Abroad. By J. Thomson, F. R. G.58., 
author of “Illustrations of China and its People.” 
Twenty years ago, the localities which this volume 
describes were almost literally unknown ground ; but 
during the last few years the books of travel relating 
to these regions have multiplied, until we are begin- 
ning to get something like a perception of the truth 
about the countries and their inhabitants. Still 
every traveller has something new to tell us, and 
his book is consequently welcome. This volume is 
specially entertaining, as its writer has had excep- 
tional opportunities to verify the accuracy of his 
first impressions, and of studying the race which in- 
habits Eastern Asia, under many varying circum- 
stances. The volume is rendered doubly valuable 
by the numerous illustrations which it contains, 
drawn from the author’s own sketches and photo- 
graphs. 

SPORTS THAT KILL. By T. De Witt Talmage, 
author of ‘‘Abominations of Modern Society,” etc. 
This volume contains a collection of essays which 
have already been given to the public, not only 
from the lecture platform, but through the medium 
of the newspapers. They have provoked much 
criticism, and have been both favorably and unfa- 
vorably received, according to the original bias of 
their reader. The book is a protest against improper 
amusements and recreations, and against the per- 
nicious literature which is flooding the land, and 
finding its way into the hands of the young, to their 
moral detriment. We hope it may be widely read, 
and the subjects of which it treats fully considered 
and discussed. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. A Novel. By 
Wilkie Collins. It is unnecessary to inform our 
readers that Wilkie Collins writes an absorbingly 
interesting story. ‘“* The Law and the Lady” has its 
plot based on a Scottish law which allows a jury who 
are in doubt about the guilt of a prisoner, yet who 
are not fully assured of his innocence, to bring ina 
verdict of “‘ Not Proven,’’ which, while it allows him 
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to escape from the punishment of the crime imputed 
to him, sets him free with a cloud of suspicion hang- 
ing over him. The characters in this story are re- 
markably well drawn, and are certainly novel ones 
in the pages of fiction. 

CHRIST AND HUMANITY; with a Review, His- 
torical and Critical, of the Doctrine of Christ's Per- 
son. Hy Henry M. Goodwin. Students and theolo- 
gians will probably find much to interest them in this 
subject, but for the general reader it will prove al- 
most too profound and metaphysical to attract gen- 
eral attention. Still the subject of which it treats is 
a favorite one among the thinkersof the day, and we 
would not by any means discourage them from an 
examination of this book. The author writes from a 
strictly orthodox standpvint. 

THE MAID OF KILLEENA, and Other Stories. 
By William Black. Any one who wishes to obtain 
a really readable book of short stories which shall 
amuse and entertain him—which will certainly make 
him laugh, and may possibly make him shed a few 
tears—cannot do better than to get the volume whose 
title we have just given. 

A STRANGE WORLD. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon. Miss Braddon has a regular place in Eng- 
lish literature. She stands not among the best, per- 
haps, but is very far from belonging among the most 
inferior. Her stories are exceedingly popular, and 
deservedly so. 

HOPE MEREDITH. A Novel. By Eliza Tabor, 
author of “ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” etc. A quiet, pleas- 
antly-written story, by an author who is already 
well known both in England and America, as a nov- 
elist of more than ordinary merit. The volume is in- 
cluded in Harper’s “ Library of select novels.”’ 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott, Philadelphia :— 

ALICE BRAND. A Romance of the Capital. By 
A. G. Riddle, author of “Bart Ridgely,” ete. We 
are pleased to herald the appearance of a genuine 
American novel, with distinctive American charac- 
ters, and giving a peculiar and characteristic phase 
of American society, The scene of the story is laid 
at Washington, and the time is just after the close 
of the war, when the social elements in that city 
were in a state of almost chaotic confusion. The 
characters of the story are strongly outlined, and 
bear evidence of having been more or less drawn 
| from life. Mr. Riddle excels as a story writer. If 
he have a fault, it is that of a too great exuberance 
of fancy, which sometimes inclines the reader to 
think he should turn his attention to poetry. There 
is nothing crude about this story, as is too frequently 
the case with American novels. It gives internal 
evidence of having been the work not only of a prac- 
ticed hand, but one thoroughly well versed in the 
ways of the world, and one who through all his ex- 
periences has preserved uncontaminated his own 
pure nature, and who worships delicacy and purity 
and delights to exalt them in his writings. For this 
latter reason, if for no other, we can give an unqual- 
ified recommendation of this story, while it gives us 
pleasure to add further that it will not disappoint 
the reader in other respects. 

HEARTS AND HANDS. By Christian Reid, au- 
| thor of “ Valerie Aylmer,” ete. The author of this 
| novel is fast winning her way to the very head and 
| front of American novelists. We know of no one 
now who surpasses her in the charm and liveliness 
| of her writings, or who depicts American life and 
| Charaeter, as found at the South, more perfectly than 

she. The story before us is a delightful one, and no 
| one who begins it will lay down the book before he 
| has finished. 


—_ 
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From Lze & SHEeparD, Boston, through CLAxtTon, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

NOT IN THEIR SET; or, In Different Circles in 
Society. From the German of Marie Lenzou. By 
M. S., Translator of “ By His Own Might.” Thisisa 
German novel giving us glimpses of society life, and 
holding up to contempt the ideas of caste which so 
largely prevail in certain ranks. 


From RoBEerRT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati:— 

GENERALSHIP; or, How I Managed my Hus- 
band. By George Roy. This book is written in the 
broadest Scottish dialect, and is, by turns, whimsi- 
cal, humorous, and wise. It is a book worth read- 
ing, and will, no doubt, become immensely popular. 


From CHARLES HAMILTON, Worcester, Mass. :— 

AN ESSAY ON THE STAR-SPANGLED BAN- 
NER AND NATIONAL SONGS. By Stephen Salis- 
bury. Weare indebted to the author for a copy of 
this work, which gives a spirited and interesting his- 
tory of our most popular national songs. 


From THE LEONARD Scorr PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York :— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janu- 
ary, 1875. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. January, 1875. 

These two numbers, the opening Quarterlies of the 
year, are especially full of vigorous and interesting 
articles. The London Quarterly contains two papers 
which have been extensively quoted: a caustic re- 
view of the Greville Memoirs, denouncing the many 
slurs thrown in that book on the character of living 
or recently deceased persons to which friends and 
relations will be peculiarly sensitive, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s review of the Pope’s speeches. The Edin- 
burgh contains a noteworthy sketch of Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANA- 
GERS OF THE BOSTON PORT AND SEAMAN’S 
AID SOCIETY, 1875. We are rejoiced to see that 
this noble charity is still prospering in its good work. 
We had personal knowledge of the “‘Seaman’s Aid 
Society” when formed in 1831. For about nine years 
we were interested in this woman’s society, and re- 
member it as a beneficent influence among a most 
useful class of men who have few opportunities to 
beeome good. “ Father Taylor” was one of the most 
faithful servants of Christ we ever knew, and wor- 
thily bore his name of Father for seamen; he was 
the guide and guard of the work which the noble 
women of Boston then, as now, sustain—then they 


also managed. As the memorial of Father Taylor's 


good works, we hope the Seaman's Aid Society will 
be sustained throughout this nineteenth century, at 
least. It should never be left to fail while the Bos- 
ton Port Society has a name that lives. 

From the REFORMED CHURCH PUBLICATION BOARD, 
Philadelphia:— 

SEEKING AND FINDING. From the German, 
by Lewis Henry Steirner. This little story has been 
written to illustrate how a soul may be guided out of 
darkness and obscurity, to the full light of truth, by 
the aid of a careful seeking after the liberty of the 
children of God. Itis published with a hope that it 
may guide others in the same direction, and to the 
same happy conclusion. 

From Loria, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

IN THE CAMARGUE. By Emily Bowles. A pleas- 
ing and touching story, the scene of which is partly 
laid in Provence, and partly in England. The end is 
somewhat melancholy, yet not wholly so. 


’ 


Goden's Arm-Chuir. 


MAY, 1875. 

Tue Spring styles shown in our fashion-plate this 
month are very pretty and artistic. Ladies can 
have no hesitation in selecting from them, for we 
assure them that they are the styles that will be 
universally worn. 

THE editor of the Standard, published at St. Joseph, 
Mo., tells the good people of that town that ‘* GoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book is a sterling and standard work, and 
needs no other commendation, and that the premium 
Chromo is a treasure in itself.” And the editor of 
the Journal, Maysville, Ohio, says that it “is the 
queen of the magazines, and for beauty, richness, 
and refinement in allits departments, has no supe- 
rior.” 

OVER 2000 newspapers and periodicals have voted 
“The Rescue” as the finest Chromo ever presented 
by a publisher to his patrons. 

At Newtown Friends Meeting-house, Delaware 
County, there is a stove which bears date 1715, and 
is, therefore, in its one hundred and sixtieth year. 
This old servant has occupied its present position for 
a period beyond the recollection of the oldest inhab- 
itant, and has probably warmed the members of the 
congregation for more than three generations. 

As one pound of Dossrns’ ELEcTRIC Soap (made 
by Cragin & Co., Philadelphia) will do the work of 
five pounds of any other, it is really the cheapest, 
though it costs a little more per pound. Try it. 


“Wer remember the Lapy’s Book when in its 
swaddling clothes forty-five years ago; it was a fa- 
vorite with the reading public from the first, and 
has nobly maintained its position ever since.” 

The above is from the Dispatch, Pleasant Hill, 
Md. How many of our exchanges can recall the 
early days of the Lapy’s Book? We are glad when 
we greet a brother editor who has been in the har- 
ness forty-five years. 

MARRIAGEABLE AGES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES.— 
The lowest ages for valid marriages are for Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal—l4 for males and 12 for females 
—although the consent of parents is required in Por- 
tugal. In Austria, the legal age for marriage is 14 
years; in Prussia, 18 for males and 14 for females, 
although an amended bill, not yet passed, fixes the 
ages at 20 for males and 16 for females; in Italy, 
France, Belgium, and Roumania, the ages are 18 for 
males and 15 for females; in Russia and Saxony, 18 
for males and 16 for females. In Hungary, the mar- 
riage laws are entirely ecclesiastical, fixing 14 for 
males and 12 for females in the Catholic and Greek 
| Churches, and 18 for males and 15 for females in the 
Protestant. 





THE most valuable toilet preparation for beautify- 
ing the complexion and removing tan, freckle, and 
all discoloration from the skin, is Larzp's “ BLoom 
or Yours.” Sold at all druggists. 

A GOLD knee-buckle of good workmanship was re- 
| cently found by a citizen living in the vicinity of 
Braddock’s Field, in the western part of the State. 
| It is thought to have belonged to one of the unfortu- 
| nate victims of Braddock’s defeat. 
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HOLLOWAY’s MusIcAL MONTHLY FoR Mar is pub- 
lished by J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia. This is the best musical periodical 
published in this country, every number containing 


a variety of songs, ballads, polkas, galops, varia- | 


tions, etc. Inclose 40 cents to the publisher, and re- 
ceive by return mail the last number, or three num- 
bers will be sent for $1. Any one ordering $1.50 worth 
of music from the following list will receive a copy 
free. 

New Sheet Music.—Lyda Polka, by Reitmeyer, 20 
cents. Dimple Waltz, by Meason, new, easy and 
pretty, 30. Dew Drop Polkas, by Curtiss, 35. Spring 
Schottische, by Mack, handsome title-page, 40. Jolly 
Galop, Barrett, 20. English Sparrow Waltz, Neilson, 
20. Also, Indian Maiden’s Song, a beautiful new 
ballad, by Haughton, 30. I’m Dreaming of the Ab- 
sent, very pretty new song and chorus by W. O. 
Fiske, 30. Picking Berries Up the Hill, 20. The Sil- 
very Morn, by W. O. Fiske, 30. Night Comes Creep- 
ing Slowly O’er Me, by Coralie Bell, 20. Gentle Effie, 
pretty song by E. L. Loud, 20. That Golden Lock of 
Hair, with elegant steel plate title, 35. Address, Mr. 
Holloway, as above. 

AT a social gathering of gentlemen, held recently 
at the residence of one of the number, on Murray 
Hill (New York), the conversation turned on the lack 
of knowledge of the practical details of housekeep- 
ing which is said te be displayed by the majority of 
young ladies. The daughters of the host declared 
that much that is asserted on this subject is incor- 
rect, and to prove their statement offered to provide 
a dinner, composed of the usual number of courses, 
each dish to be cooked by the ladies themselves with- 
out aid from the servants. The offer was accepted. 
The dinner was provided a day or two after, the 
young ladies acting as waitresses. The cooking was 
declared to be excellent. Each of the young ladies 
has been presented with a pair of handsome brace- 
lets as a mark of appreciation of the culinary skill 
displayed. 

THE first French woman who made printing her 
business was Carlotta Guillard. For sixty years she 
devoted herself to this trade, from 1506 to 1567; she 
was famous for the correctness and beauty of her 
work. In Italy women began still earlier to stand at 
the composer’s case. The first record of Italian wo- 
men printers goes back to 1481. With such prece- 
dents as these we of modern times need not flatter 
ourselves too greatly on our progressive ideas as to 
women’s work, since what we regard as innovations 
so often prove to be only repetitions of an old story 


THE PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: A Record of Typog- 
R. 8S. Menamin, Philadelphia, has entered upon the 
tenth year of its existence. It has an extensive cir- 
culation throughout the United States; being con- 
sidered a correct medium of intelligence among all 
professors of the art typographic. The leading arti- 
cles, by Jessie E. Ringwalt, display a vast amount 
of research and contain useful information. 

WE wish it understood that it is never too late to 
get up a club, as we can always supply any number 
of copies. 





Tue theft of valuable works of art in Spain has 
become habitual. We are familiar here with the 


| mutilation of Murillo’s great picture of St. Anthony, 





EVERY year a pastry cook in Dresden cooks up a | 
| self, Miss Hood injured her spinal column so severely 
| that she went into convulsions. The doctor gave his 


lot of pancakes, in one of which a ducat is placed, 
and advertises the same, whereupon all the good 


people of that city rush to invest five pfenings in one | 


of the cakes, in the hope of Deing the lucky winner 
of the prize. 


of Seville, through the recent recovery of the stolen 
fragment by the agency of Mr. Schaus. It now ap- 
pears that several other masterpieces have been 
stolen so dexterously that the larceny is a fine art in 
itself. Our picture-dealers should keep a sharp 
look-out for them, for there is no country to which 
they are more likely to drift for a market than the 
United States. The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph writes :— 


“The Chronique des Arts informs us that the 
thieves of Spain are gayly pursuing their mad career 
amongst pictures and statues. The celebrated car- 
toons of Goya at Madrid have gone after the Seville 
Murillo—which latter, indeed, has been recovered. 
The Virgin’s Crown in Saint Ferdinand’s Chapel at 
Seville has vanished. So has the Mater dolorosa 
of Alonzo Gano at Granada. The latest exploit of 
these enterprising fellows has been triumphantly 
earried out in Madrid. Their booty is a small statue 
of the Virgin, miraculous, of course, most excellent 
of workmanship, and dating from the end of the 
sixteenth century. Its material is wood, gilt and 
painted. The thieves got it safely into Paris, where 
they borrowed a round sum upon it from MM. Andre 
and Mercuard, bankers. The Spanish legation has 
claimed the statue. Not the least curious amongst 
‘things of Spain’ is this spirited association of bur- 
glars. Nowhere else, probably, would your picker-up 
of unconsidered triiles think of unhooking a virgin 
twice the size of life, and walking off with it under 
hisarm. Spain cannot be ‘played out’ whilst such 
enterprise exists among her children.” 





GODEY’s Lapy’s Boox.—This ever popular monthly, 
although in the forty-tifth year of its age, is as bright 
and vivacious as it was in its early years; indeed, 
more so, for improvements in arts and cultivation 
in literature are taken advantage of to keep this 
magazine abreast of the taste, culture, and refine- 
ment of the age. Indeed, more praise than this is 
due to the LaDy’s Book, for it is not a mere com- 
panion of progress, but leads, as such a periodical 
should, towards that state of social existence which 
is illustrated by refinement of society, domestic com- 
pai and personal dignity.—Zelegraph, Dubuque, 

owa. ‘ 


To EvuRoPE BY BALLOON.—William H. Belknap, of 
Cincinnati; Geo. L. Bruce, of New York; Nathaniel 
Goeny Hadaway, of London; and Narcisse Pelletier, 
of Paris—the two last through their attorneys—have 
entered into an agreement with Washington H. 
Donaldson, the well-known aeronaut, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, by which they pledge themselves to 
furnish $40,000 for the purpose of constructing a bal- 
loon and defraying the expenses incidental to a 
trans-Atlantic balloon voyage, to be made by Don- 
aldson between October 1 and November 15 of the 
present year. It has been further stipulated that 


raphy, Literature, Arts, and Sciences, published by | Donaldson shall receive $10,000 in case he shall make 


the voyage in seventy-two hours, or $20,000 if he shail 
make it in forty-eight hours. The agreement was 
signed in this city. 

“INTO THE Licut,” by Ino Churchill, the leading 
story in this number, is one of the best that this lady 
has given to our readers. 





AT Carlisle, Canada, a few weeks ago, Miss Hood, 
an intelligent and cultivated young lady, was sitting 
in conversation with a lady friend, when a young 
man came up behind them and suddenly jerked the 
chair from beneath her. In attempting to save her- 


opinion that if her injuries did not prove fatal, her 
mind would be left deranged from the effects. This 
is a folly that should be universally condemned. 
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DRESDEN AS A BEER LAKE.—From our present 
point of view, Dresden might be described as a beer- 
lake, of which the breweries are the head-waters. 
The liquid, however, is divided up into reservoirs of 
all sizes, from thousand-gallon tuns to pint bottles. 
The fishés are the Dresdeners themselves, who, in- 
stead of swimming in the lake, allow it to swim in 
them—a more pleasant and economic arrangement. 
This lake resembles the ocean in having hours of 
flood and ebb; but the tide never runs out so far as 
to leave the fishes high and dry. The periods of 
high beer, or full fishes, are, roughly speaking, from 
twelve to two at noon, and from six to ten in the 
evening. 

It is really not easy to exaggerate the importance 
of beer saloons to the city economy. Beer, like 
other valuable things, has a tendency to lodge hum- 
bly; is fond of antique, not to say plebeian surround 
ings; and is so thorough a demagogue that it not 
only flatters the multitude, but harbors in their 
midst! Now, so uninviting are some Dresden neigh- 
borhoods, we must believe that, except for the beer 
saloons in them, they would speedily be left without 
inhabitants. Thus beer equalizes the distribution 
of population. Whatis of more moment, it provides 
employment, either directly or indirectly, for a vast 
proportion of the people. Not to speak of the archi- 
tects, coopers, glass-workers, and numberless others 
to whose support it largely contributes, it actually 
creates the landlords, waiters, aud waitresses. We 
may go further, and point out that it is the vital 
principle, if not the cause, of the popular concerts, 
as well as of summer excursions into rural suburbs, 
whose healthful beauties would else remain uwnex- 
plored. The student Kneipen owe what life they 
have more to their beer than to either their tradi- 
tions or the Schlager. In short, society, among the 
mass of the people, is clustered arourd the beer- 
glass; and the liquor of Gambrinus is not more the 
national beverage than it is the builder-up of the 
nation. 

The beer-saloon is the Saxon’s club parlor and 
drawing-room, and is free alike to rich and poor, 
noble and simple. The family man as well as the 
bachelor, the old with the young man, is regular and 
uniform in his attendance. For Saxons have no 
homes, nor the refinement which leads most crea- 
tures, human or other, to reserve for themselves a 
retreat apart from the world’s common path and 
gaze. It must not be inferred that the husband ob- 
jeets to taking his wife and children along with him; 
the broad Saxon tolerance never dreams of ostra- 
cising woman from the scene of her lord's convivi- 
ality. Though seldom present in large numbers, 
there is generally a sprinkling of them in every 
roomful of drinkers. I have not observed that they 
exercise any restraint upon the tone of conversa- 
tion; considering the light in which woman is re- 
garded, it is not to be expected that they should; 
and as for children, they are not regarded at all. 
The wives watch the conversation of their masters 
much as a dog might do, seldom thinking of con- 
tributing to it; or, if they do, it is not in womanly 
fashion, but so far as possible in imitation of the 
men’s manner. They drink their fair share of beer, 
often from the men’s glass; but I cannot say that 


the geniality thus induced improves them. Until | 


pretty far up in the social scale, there is little essen- 
tial difference between the lower orders of women 
and those above them, especially after Gambrinus 
has laid his wand upon them. In the German lan- 
guage are no equivalents for the best sense of our 
lady and gentleman: and perhaps the reason is not 
entirely a linguistic one. 

Feminine Saxony is very industrious; carries its 


sewing or embroidery about it everywhere, and 
knits to admiration. When in its own company, it 
chatters like magpies, and we’watch it with an ap- 
propriately amused interest. But our interest is of 
another sort when, as sometimes happens, a man 
enters with his newly-married wife or sweetheart. 
The untutored stranger observes with curiosity the 
indifference of the couple to the public eye. To- 
wards the close of the second glass, her head droops 
upon his shoulder, their hands and eyes meet, they 
murmur in each other’s ears, and fatuously smile. 
It is nothing to them that the table and the room 
are crowded with strange faces. The untutored 
stranger, if he imagine these people to be other than 
of a perfect social respectability, commits a profound 
mistake. ‘They are Saxons of the better class, and 
are utterly unconscious of anything coarse or un- 
gainly in thus giving publicity to their mutual en- 
dearments. The untutored stranger had perhaps 
believed that publicity of love, to be sublime, must 
be manifested under very exceptional circumstances. 
He had read with pleasure how the beautiful woman 
threw herself upon her lover’s bosom, so to inter- 
cept the fatal bullet; or his heart had throbbed at 
the passionate last embrace of wife and husband 
upon the scaffold steps. But he is extravagant and 
vrejudiced ; not instant death, but a quart or so of 
beer, is pretext all-sufficient. Nay, may it not be 
that our Saxon sweethearts would find death put 
their affection out of joint, and therefore do wisely 
to be satisfied with the easy godfathership of Gam- 
brinus? Atalleveunts, our criticisms are as gratuitous 
as untutored. The mixed assembly in which the 
exhibition takes place consider it so little extraordi- 
nary as scarcely to be at the trouble of looking at it 
or away from it. Nevertheless, there seems to bea 
spiritual nudity about it which, if not divine, indi- 
cates a phase of civilization elsewhere unknown. 

I have introduced this scene because it typifies a 
universal trait. Saxons cannot be happy except in 
public and under one another’s noses. The edge of 
pain is dulled for them if only they may undergo 
their torture in the market-place; and no piece of 
good luck is worth having which has not been 
dragged through the common gutter. Each man’s 
family is too small for him—he must take his neigh- 
bor's likewise into his bosom. Is this the result ofa 
lofty spirit of human brotherhood? or is it diseased 
vanity, which finds its only comfort in stripping the 
wretched fig-leaves alike from its virtue and its vice? 
Nevertheless, most Saxons, if charged to their faces 
with being the first of nations, admit the impeach- 
ment, which proves how little true greatness has in 
common with the minor proprieties.—Julian Haw- 
thorne. 

THe corporation af Harvard College, in 1761, 
thought rum punch, “as it is now usually made, no 
intoxicating liquor,” and allowed students “in a 
sober manner to entertain each other and strangers 
with it.” 


THE London Telegraph thus compliments intelli- 
gent Englishmen :— 


“If a body of one hundred Englishmen, possessed 
of ordinary intelligence and education, were to be 
selected at haphazard, we risk little in saying that 
not five of the number would be able to state off- 
| hand how many States there are in the American 
| Union. State off-hand how many States there are in 
the Union! They would not know that there are any 
States at all.” 


THE popularity of horseflesh as an article of food 
is still on the increase in Paris. On January 1 there 





were fifty shops for the exclusive sale of horse meat 
| in that city. 
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SCROLL SAWING AND Woop CARVING having be- 
come popular as a source of amusement with ladies 
and young persons, Trump Bros., of Wilmingten, 
Del., have invented and patented “The Fleetwood 
Scroli Saw,” to supply the necessity for a light run- 
ning machine that will-do the work easily and well. 
But little practice is required to produce many orna- 
mental and useful articles for the drawing-room and 
parlor—such as brackets, screens, book-shelves, 
wall-pockets, easels, photograph frames, puzzle 
maps, pictures, etc. See advertisement oa third 
page of cover. 


PERSECUTED ARTISTS.—A Roman correspondent 
says :— 

“Visiting studios is a most agreeable vccupation. 
But it is carried so far as to be an abuse, in Rome. 
And if an artist shuts his doors against the crowd, 
immediately ugly untruths are manufactured about 
him. But we should not complain of this desire for 
seclusion. I have often wondered how artists in 
Rome find time and patience for the oe = 
ance of their work. It is not only delightful and in- 
structive to visit studios, but the effect on the artist’s 
nerves must be frightful. Just as he has a model 
posed, a bit of drapery hung, a composition develop- 
ing or some various and conflicting passages of col- 
oring to harmonize and study out, tingle, tingle 
goes the bell, and in flock a host of tourists, who 
make fade remarks over pictures, turn over care- 
lessly precious and delicate studies in portfeuilles, 
and, if they wish to buy—which is rare—they stop to 
haggle prices. At last they flutter out, and off, to 
yerch like crows on the studio of some other un- 
ucky fellow. The artist whom they have left _re- 
turns to his work discouraged, flattened down. His 
little rainbow bubble of enthusiastic pursuit of art is 
pierced with petty needle-points of the most prosaic 
stupidities. He calls his model out from behind the 
screen where he or she has been shivering in the 
classic drapery, or smothering in some heavy golden 
brocade costume of medieval times; or he attempts 
in vain, with feverish, impatient fingers, to re-hang 
some drapery, the folds of which a visitor has tum- 
bled out of place. Or, if he is developing a composi- 
tion, his thoughts are disturbed. Or, if he is har- 
monizing coloring, the coquettish, beautiful light has 
faded away, and probably the whole day is lost. So 
when I go once or twice to a studio and find the 
door closed, or when I write a note to an artist, ask- 
ing to see his works, and am put off, with the excuse 
of a model, I take the hint, and stay away patiently 
until summoned in due form. Then I am sure not 
to be an annoyance and a bore.” 

THE SAXONS IN TRANSYLVANIA.—Fashion, that 
mysterious power which takes its laws from France, 
has swept away “national dresses” in all the coun- 
tries boasting of a higher civilization, and we must 
go to the far South or the far East of Europe to find 
picturesque costumes worn, not only at fancy balls, 
but in every day life. 

‘Transylvania is a curious instance of the tenacity 
with which isolated communities cling to the cus- 
toms of their fathers. The Saxon settlers there, 
transplanted in the twelfth century by the Hunga- 
rian king Geisa IL, from the sunny valleys of the 
Rhine, and Moselle, and from Thuringia, to the Car- 
pathian Mountains, to guard the Magyar. empire 
against the inroads of the Turks, preserved their 
manners and costumes for seven centuries, escaping 
all the levelling tendencies of modern dress. Even 
their comely features and stalwart frames have not 
degenerated under the influence of their Slavonic 
surroundings. Once these Saxons numbered 600,000 
souls, on 200 square miles; now theyfiave dwindled 
down to 200,000. The more prolific Wallachians en- 
croach more and more on their territory, and the 
days of the Transylvania Saxons as an independent 
community seem drawing to a close. 

A Briant knife will often assist a dull appetite. 
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OuR TELL-TALE Lips.—I have observed that lips 
becomes more or less contracted in the course of 
years, in proportion as they are accustomed to ex- 
press good humor and generosity, or peevishness and 
a contracted mind. Remark the effect which a mo- 
ment of ill-temper or grudgingness has upon the lips, 
and judge what may be expected for an habitual 
series of such movements. Remark the reverse, and 
make a similar judgment. The mouth is the lankest 
part of the face; it can’t in the least conceal its sen- 
sation. We can neither hide ill-temper with it, nor 
good; we can effect what we please, but affectation 
will not help us. In a wrong cause it will only make 
our observers resent the endeavor to impose upon 
them. The mouth is the seat of one class of emo- 
tions, as the eyes are of another: or, rather, it ex- 
presses the emotions but in greater detail, and with 
a more irrepressible tendency to be in motion. It is 


the region of smiles and dimples, and of a trembling 
tenderness; of a sharp sorrow, or a full-breathing 
joy, of candor, of reserve, of anxious care, of liberal 
sympathy. The mouth, out of its many sensibilities, 
may be fancied throwing up one great expression 
into the eye—as many lights in a city reflect a broad 
lustre into the heavens.—Phrenological Journal. 


Puncn suggests the following inscription for the 
front of an idiot asylum founded in England by a 
patent medicine proprietor :— 

“Not oft is fate so just—see wealth restored 
Back to the simple source from which it poured.” 


COLONEL STUART WORTLEY, in his anecdotes rela- 
tive to reasoning in animals, says:— 

“ After the battle of Inkerman, a fine Russian dog 
remained with his master’s body, and I took him 
away. He tolerated me, but at intervals of ten days 
or so he would go off down a valley in front of our 
camp into Sebastapol, and not return for a day or 
two. Clearly he went to search for his lost and loved 
master, and failing to find hii, returned to his friend. 
The dog never recovered the loss of his master, and 
when living in England would go restlessly off in 
search ot him.” 


How APES ARE TAUGHT TO Pick CocoANUTS.—In 
the Straits Settlements of the Bast large apes of natu- 
rally intelligent breeds are employed by their mas- 
ters muchin the same way that human slaves are 
made use of in some parts of Africa. The cocoanut 
palm is valuable for its fruit, but this is very difficult 
to procure, so the landlord of a “tope” of palms in 
the Malayan peninsula trains his apes to climb the 
trees and judiciously pick the ripest nuts for him, 
just as the Mozambique Arab trains his negroes to 
perform the same arduous office. But there appears 
to be a slight difference between.the two cases—the 
apes seem to delight in the work. We learn from 
some correspondence in a Ceylon newspaper that the 
apes thus employed in the neighborhood of Singapore 
and Penang are bred in Atchin, and the owners itine- 
rate, and hire them out. They go up the trees with 
a line attached, and obey the command of their mas- 
ters, choosing the proper fruit. They twist the nut 
round and round till it falls down from its stalk, 
when the feat is hailed on the part of the apes by 
jumps and chuckles of evident satisfaction. The 
correspondent to the Ceylon journal says he has 
frequently stopped at the police station at Tungey 
Bakup, and had a “kurumba” sent down from the 
cocoanut trees in this fashion. 

A CAREFUL housewife in Altoona put an $18 order 
and a $10 greenback into the drawer of the coffee- 
mill last Wednesday for safe keeping. Thursday 
morning the family drank a $28 cup of coffee. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Phiiadelphia. 





THE above design is intended for a residence in 
Kansas City, Mo. It is to be constructed of bricks, 
laid flushed joints, rabbed down and painted. The 
trimmings around the windows, as sills and heads, 
are to be made of sandstone; alse the elevation as 
high as the principal floor. The porches and cornice 
are to be made of wood or galvanized iron, the roof 
of ornamentally laid slates, but of one color. The 
glass used in windows is of first quality, double 
thick, American. The interior is to be finished, on 
the first and second floors, in chestnut and walnut, 
with mantles, heaters, range, hot and cold water 

















FIRST STORY. 

tank, and lift pump, ete., as is usual in such houses ; 
it will be complete in all its parts. It will cost, if 
built of brick, $8,082.36 ; if built of frame, $6,735.30, at 
the present cost of materials. 

We will make full plans and specifications at the 
rate of 2% per cent. upon these prices. The first 
story is twelve feet and the second story ten feet in 


clear. 
First Story.—V vestibule, 4 by 7 feet; H stair-hall, 








27 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches; F mig 15 feet 6 
inches by 25 feet full length, inclu Ing projecting 
window. DR dining-room, 19 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 
6 inches; SE sitting-room, 12 by 17 feet; K kitchen, 
17 by 14 feet; Pan. for pantry and store-room, 6 by 6 
feet. It has alsoa China closet, from back stair hall. 
The kitchen has a sink, circulating boiler, and range. 
with fire back; also a fine dresser, porches, and cel- 
lar door outside, ete. 

Second Story has four chambers of the following 
dimensions: The front chamber is 23 feet by 15 feet 
six inches; the one over the kitchen 16 feet 6 inches 


























SECOND STORY. 


by 10 feet 6 inches; the one over the dining-room 19 
feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches; a small room in the 
tower, 8 feet 6 inches by 6 feet; a boudoir in the 
third story can, if desired, be fitted up into a com- 
fortable sleeping room of good capacity. » 

“ Hobbs’ Architectuural Designs,” a2 book of su- 
burban and rural cottages, will be mailed, upon the 
ae of $3, to any point in the United States or 
Yanada. 
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WHAT are gypsies? where do they come from ? are 
questions often asked, but seldom answered. Many 
theories about their origin have been started and 
books written on the subject; but, after all the opin- 
ions of the savants, who pretend to know all these 
things, are still divided. 

Most probably the ‘* Romichals,” as gypsies like to 
call themselves in their own language, were origi- 
nally inhabitants of Iran in Persia, and wandered 
from thereto Egypt. The intoleranceof the Moham- 
medans drove them inte Europe, where they made 
their first appearance in Hungaria and Bohemia in 
the fifteenth, some say even in the eleventh century. 

The wandering tribe rapidly spread all over the 
Continent and into England. Although cruelly per- 
secuted with sword and rope through many centu- 
ries, the gypsies flourished and multiplied to the 
number of at least one hundred thousand in Europe, 
and to two millions in Asia. In England they num- 
ber about twelve thousand, and gain a precarious 
livelihood as tinkers, musicians, horse and cattle 
doctors, by gentle thieving, and as lying fortune-tell- 
ers. The moral character of the gypsy women has 
been much impugned, but Hunter, who lived among 
them, and is considered as the best authority about 
their habitsin private life, denies all these damaging 
hearsay statements. 

He asserts that gypsy women are faithful and de- 
voted wives, and altogether far better than their repu- 
tation. For types of beauty we must turn to Spain, 
where the finest specimens of the race are found. 
The wome there generally follow the trade of publie 
dancers and tambourine players, and shine by their 
fine figure, their brilliant jet black eyes and pictur- 
esque attire, even amongst the olive beauties of the 
land. 


PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS IN THIS CouNTRY.—In 
America we have nine separate organizations with 
their various houses, namely: The Sisterhoods of 
the Holy Communion, of the Good Shepherd, and of 
St. Mary, in New York; the Order of Deaconesses 
of the Diocese of Long Island, the Deaconesses of 
Maryland, the Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd in 
Baltimore, the Deaconesses of the Diocese of Ala- 
bama, in Mobile, the Sisterhood of St. John the Bap- 
tist of Washington City, and the Community of the 
Bishop Potter‘Memorial House, Philadelphia, which, 


although not organized as a distinct sisterhood in | 


name, has all the essential features of such associa- 
tions without any distinctive dress or taking vows. 


Two new parlor amusements are thus described: | 
| all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 


Two players are closely blinded with a bandage 
made of their pocket-handkerchiefs. Each one is 
provided with a saucer full of cake or cracker crums, 


which is held in the left hands, and a spoon, which is | 
A sheet is spread upon the | 


held in the right hand. 
fluor, upon which the players sit, and at a given sig- 
nal they begin to feed each other. 


to afford much sport. Another amusing experiment 
is to try to blow out a candle blindfolded. The can- 
dle is placed upon a table, up to which a player is 


first led; he then walks back six steps, turns around | 


three times and walks forward as nearly in the di- 
rection of the candle as possible, and tries to blow it 
out. If he happens to wander to the wrong part of 
the room, the effect of the blowing is very funny. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed from any part of the 
body in five minutes, without injury to the skin, by 
UpHAM’s DEPILATORY POWDER, $1.25 by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. Upham, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadel- 
phia. Circulars free. 


A FOG cannot be dispelled with a fan. 


| county, and State you reside in. 


Their efforts to | 
find each other’s mouths with their spoons never fail | 


HOME INTERVIEWERS. 
I'vE had my feelin’ riled ter death 
With nosin’ aad with pryin’ ; 
lt sometimes makes me hoppin’ mad, 
And sometimes sets me cryin’. 


I hate the mischief-makin’ crew 
As asks 80 many questions, 

That ain’t no business of their own, 
And none of their connections. 


Tallers found it meant no yood, 
And —, and lyin’ 

Wouid foller it, enough ter make 
A body wish for dyin’. 


So when they come around ter me 
With all their interviewin’, 

I mark ’em, and I know the work 
They ’ve set their selves a doin’. 


It’s only jist ter nose and pry, 
Like some jow, sneakin’ varmint, 
While kiverin’ up their mean intent 
With friendship’s borrered garment. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 
FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgey. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are “s follows:— 


‘*Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $0 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
UNDER this head will be found all information 


connected with MSS., and answers from tie Fashion 

Editress. 

| In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
| @ post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
| be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
| postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
Nothing can be 





made out of post-marks. 
Any person making inquiries to be answered in 


| any particular number must send their request at 
| least two months previous to the date of publication 


of that number. 
Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 


post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. Z. G.--Sent zephyrs and patterns March 3d. 

Mrs. V. H. J.—Sent lead comb 4th. 

Mrs. O. H.—Sent lead comb 4th. 

Mrs. N. B.—Sent impression paper 4th. 

E. E. W.—Sent impression paper 4th. 

Mrs. L. C.—Sent gloves 6th. 

C. R.—Sent dress goods &th. 

A. L.—Sent patterns 8th. 

C. H. J.—Sent wax flower materials 12th. 

Mrs. F. B. B.—Sent infant’s dresses 15th. 

Mrs. C. D.—Sent boy’s suit 18th. 

M. G. L.—Sent patterns 22d. 

C. W.—Sent bonnet 22d. 

Mrs. A. M.—Sent suit 24th. 

Mrs. L. F.—Sent girl’s dress 25th. 

Mrs. J. H.—Sent India rubber gloves 25th. 

“A Dream,” declined. 

* The Two Stars,” declined. 

“H.”—For answer, we inform you that whatever 
| has been acknowled ed at any time in that way will 
| certainly be published. 

“To My Husband,” declined. 

“A Ballad,” declined. 

* Courage,” declined. 

Farmer.—The purity of rain water is readily en- 
| sured by causing it to flow, in its way to the recepta- 
| ele you Keep it in, through coarse white sand. 














Maria R.—Dr. Franklin’s maxim is an excellent 
one for you to remember: “ Nothing is cheap that 
we do not want.” 

James.—Make a decided effort; this is the best 
way to get rid of a bad habit. An attempt at gradual 
reformation is seldom successful. 

Mrs. M.—Pure soft water is the best specific for 
cleaning the eyes, or relieving any temporary pain. 
Pah ampere of eyes have been ruined by quack 
otions. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, flowery, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
— | as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may eccur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of light écru colored batist; the 
skirt formed of lengthwise puffs smaller in the back 
than front of skirt. Tne sleeves are made to corre- 
spond, only the puffs run around the arm; brown 
silk cuffs, and brown silk sleeveless jacket, double 
breasted E£cru-colored chip bonnet, trimmed with 
silk, feathers, and colored roses. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of gray silk, the front breadth 
trimmed with puffs, and plaitings finished at the 
sides with bows. The back has one puff and a plait- 
ing and a long overskirt. Blue silk body, trimmed 
with cord and ornaments. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white and pink silk. The 
underskirt is of the white silk, trimmed up the front 
and on the back of skirt with narrow lengthwise 
ruffles and pink ruches. Low basque bodice and 
overskirt of pink silk, trimmed with white lace and 

, black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of green silk. The front 
breadth is formed of kilt plaits, with bands of darker 
green silk, with ornaments at the ends crossing it. 
The back breadths are ruffled to the waist. The 
sides are trimmed with the darker silk, as are also 
the sleeves. The bodice is a plain cnirass basque, 
with sleeveless basque of black lace over it. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of lilac silk, with the front 
breadth trimmed with narrow ruffles, the back 
breadths trimmed with a deep ruffle with a band of 
darker silk above it. Overskirt at the sides and 
back. Cuirass basque, cut surplice, with standing 
ruffs of white muslin inside. Sleeves slightly open, 
and formed of lengthwise puffs. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of two shades of lilac silk. The 
front breadth is trimmed with a deep kilt plaiting, 
the back breadths with a narrower one and ruffles. 
The long apron in front is trimmed to simulate 
three skirts with the darker shade. The jacket 
bodice is of the darker, trimmed with pockets, band 
and bows ofthe lighter. White chip bonnet, trimmed 
with two shades of lilac. 

Fig. 2.-Dress for travelling, of gray tweed, mad2 
with long straight overskirt perfectly plain. Basque 
jacket, open in the back of the skirt, with buttons 
and buttonholes down the sides. It is trimmed with 
black braid, as are the seams of the back. Gray 
straw hat, trimmed with bird and feather and silk. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of brown. 
The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with five ruffles, 
and a pouf in the back. The polonaise is of summer 
Cashmere, with a long apron front, and short back 
merely like a basque, trimmed with a band of silk. 
Brown chip hat, trimmed with silk, long feather, 
and flower. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of gray and black silk. 
The front breadth is puffed of the gray silk; the 
revers at the side are of the black; two black and 
two gray ruffles trim the back, the rest is of gray. 
Black summer matelassé sack, trimmed with gray 
feather band. Black hat, trimmed with gray. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of striped and plain silk. 
The front breadth is of blue and gray striped silk, 
trimmed with two bias folds, with a band of gray 
feathersabovethem. The back breadths are plaited ; 
they, the sleeveless bodice and apron overskirt, are 
of plain gray. The sleeves are striped, and are 
trimmed to match the overskirt with lace and 
feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Evening dress of pale green silk, made 
with one skirt, the sides trimmed with two rows of 
lace, and loops of wide ribbon and ends; deep 
basque bodice, cut surplice in the neck; short 
sleeves, trimmed with lace and ribbon loops and 
ends. 

Fig. 7.—Hat of gray chip, trimmed with gray silk, 
feather, and steel buckle. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with long 
blue feather and ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of black chip, trimmed with green 
feather, ribbon, and black lace, pink roses inside the 
brim. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black 
velvet, feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of brown crape, the crown covered 
with spotted net, and trimmed with ribbon and 
aigrette. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Evening coiffures. The front hair 
is cut short and curled 2 la Reine Henriette across 
the forehead. Behind this a piece of hair is turned 
back over a frizette. The side-pieces are also rolled 
back over frizettes, and the back hair is twisted into 
a knot, ending in a loose curl. See Fig. 2. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Indoor coiffure. Part the hair in 
the middle, comb it back, and arrange it on the head 
in loops over small frizettes. The back hair is ar- 
ranged in hanging plaits, which, if false, are headed 
by a bow of ribbon. See Fig. 4 for back of coiffure. 

Fig. 5.—Bracelet of jet beads threaded on elastic, 
and ornamented with jet medallions. 

Fig. 6.—Neck bow of pink crépe de chine, white 
lace, and pearl buckles. 

Fig. 7.—Chemisette and standing ruff to wear with 
a surplice dress. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress for little girl of five years 
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old, made with a cape of white piqué, and finished | have disappeared, and given place to more natural 


all around the edge with English embroidery. 
Fig. 9.—High buttonea boot of kid, stitched with 
white. 


Fig. 10.—Coronet of rosettes, made of jet beads, | 


fastened on to a slender wreath of cut jet. 


Fig. 11.—Infants’ iong robe, trimmed with van- | 
than extreme tints—en camien, as the French term 


dyked embroidery put on en tablier, and around the 
bottom. 
Fig. 12.—Apron of gray linen, braided with chain 


stitch of white thread, and surrounded with white | 


worsted braid. 
Fig. 13.—White muslin apron. 


Trimmed with a | 


frill of the same material, and with white lace. | 


Above the frill is a vandyked trimming of batist, 
trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 14.—High kid shoe for house or street wear. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Frout and back view of jacket to 
correspond with 

Fig. 17.—Boys’ waistcoat and trousers of gray sum- 
mer cloth, ornamented with braid and buttons. 


hues, browns and grays predominating decidedly in 
quantity. The natural soft browns are called beige 
color, and these range from noisette to a creamy 
white tint. Dressmakers and storekeepers advise 
two shades of one color together when you order a 
costume; but the shades are kindred hues rather 


it. The new green, blue, violet, and prune-colored 
silks are so dark as to be almost Diack, and the new 
black failles are coal black instead of blue black. 
These, like the colored silks, are of fine make; they 
are no longer heavily corded or repped, and are de- 
cidedly more lustrous than those we have been 
wearing for the last few years. Most expressive 


| names have been given to the new shades; Lyons 


Fig. 18—Bonnet of black chip, trimmed with a | 


scarf of pale pink silk, feather and flower inside the 
face. 


Fig. 19.—Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with pale | 
|; seen. 


and dark blue ribbon and feather. 
Fig. 20.—Ornamental pearl pins for the hair. 


Fig. 21.—Ladies’ chemise, with yoke, made with | 


lengthwise insertion and tucks, with plaited pieces 
forming scallops coming below. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of morning 
dress, made of white or colored Cashmere, trimmed 
with one ruffle around the bottom of skirt, headed 
with two narrow standing ones, and two bands, 
which also trims the front cuffs and pocket. 





PALETOT AND MANTLE. 
(See Engravings, Page 412.) 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Front and back of paletot of black 
silk warp Cashmere, trimmed with a band of heavy 
silk, and fringe of silk and jet. Passementerie orna- 
ments up the front, and gimp and ornaments trim- 
ming from the shoulder down the back. Ribbon 
bows on sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Mantle with large sleeves, made of black 
silk, trimmed with lace, ribbon, buttons, and braid. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

AS the new spring suits each day appear, there 
does not remain a doubt but that all overdresses, 
such as polonaises, redingotes, tabliers, and basque 
bodices, will be guudrille, as the French term it; in 
plain English, they will be checks or plaids, fore 
squares have evidently taken the place of stripes. 
Some few of the newest costumes are made entirely 
of the plaid material, but, for the most part, it is ju- 
diciously mixed with plain faille. The plaids are not 
regular; they do not look like even checks; on the 
contrary, they are broken and crossed with lines, 
more like the plaid patterns on tartan scarfs than 
plain checks. There is great variety in the designs, 
and, as a rule, the checks are somewhat large; they 
are either a very dark color, with white, or else 
some shade of bége. A few contain three colours, 
such as brown and gray, with a prune stripe, pale 
biue, dark blue, and écru. Some of the new plaid 
materials too closely resemble the patterns on Mad- 
ras cotton handkerchiefs to be pretty ; consequently 
care should be taken in selecting, as we can con- 
scientiously say some of the goods seen are the ug- 
liest we have ever had occasion to look at. 
newest Lyons silks are failles of medium reps, and 
of very dark shades; mixed and eccentric colors 


manufacturers are usually very happy in nomencla- 
ture. There are endless shades of gray; for instance, 
chinchilla gray, which resembles the lightest shade 
in the fur; argent or silver gray, Sphynx gray, a 
deep stone hue; Suédoise, a cold shade, with a deep 
blue tint; and Tempéte gray, suggestive of murky 
clouds. Two nondescript grays are called Ashantee 
and Coomassie, but our space will not permit us to 
commence to enumerate: the many shades of goods 
’ 


The new casaques for spring costumes fit the fig- 
ure closely, and have a very long pointed basque in 
front, which basque also encases the hips where it 
is shorter. These casaques are made of the same 
material as the dress, and are trimmed with fancy 


| braid and fringe. We have seen a very successful 


spring costume made in this style as follows: The 


| skirt was navy blue faille, and trimmed at the back 


with flounces to the waist; the tunic was long and 
pointed in the centre, bordered with blue fringe, 
and with blue and white plaited braid. The casaque 
was orpamented with a similar braid. The form of 
casaque that fits the hips very closely is extremely 
graceful to a good figure. Another style of dress 


| which is very popular consists of a black faille 


dress, with a long train, the plait in the centre of 
the back being very wide, and studded with black 


| faille bows; the front is pale gray matelassé, sur- 


The | 


rounded with a band of black marabou feathers, 
and fastened down the front. The bodice entirely 
of gray matelassé, with black sleeves. 

Braid and trimmings of all kinds appear to be 
used with greater profusion every month. Braids 
of all sorts are now manufactured. Heavy wool 
braids are used on borders of lace net, to trim Cash- 
mere dresses. There is a great change in passemen- 
terie braid, with which jet is intermixed ; it is now 
composed of bugles, long hollow beads in the shape 
of tubes, which are strung together without inter- 
ruption, so as to form long, glittering ribbons, with 
which bodices of all materials are striped. Every 
dress appears to have a different trimming, and 
even metal, in the form of buckles and gold or silver 
plaques, is used for draping overskirts, and tiny 
chains are added when required. This is, we con- 
sider, execrable taste: but we feel bound to mention 
it, as we attempt to be a faithful. chronicler of the 
fashions of the day. The new faney braid trimmings 
are, however, sometimes used with good effect; for 
example, sleeveless jackets are made of alternate 
stripes of dark blue velvet and blue jet braid, and 
these jackets are very pretty over either black or 
gray dresses of rich material. The beaded braids 
are frequently sewn on in diagonal stripes upon 
square tabliers. 

Black Cashmere polonaises are imported, and are 
being largely made up to wear with silk underskirts ; 


| they answer better for the intermediate season than 


almost any other garment. They are cut to have 
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the effect of a cuirass and tablier; they have a long 
back, are smooth as a cuirass over the hips, and are 
trimmed there to outline a basque. The fronts are 
closed by trimming, and are very long; the sides 
curve upward, and sash-like ends are draped on the 
tournure. They are trimmed with embroidery, or 
braid; these polonaises, like all tabliers and over- 
dresses, are elaborately trimmed down the front. 
Many of the suits have long, deep, shirred aprons, 
reaching from toe to belt, and formed of two breadths 
of silk, each of which forms a single lengthwise puff 
that is slightly shirred and ruffied on each edge. 
Down the middle of the front is a sloped narrow 


| 
| 
| 


band of the trimming (which is velvet on silk suits | 


and silk on woollens), and the ruffled front edge is 
sewed to this; the other sides of the breadths are 
sloped upward, and rounded over the tournure, 
where intricate drapings and loopings trim the back. 
With such a tablier, the skirt has two rows of knife 
plaiting, each six inches deep. Knife plaitings are 
very much worn, and are finer than they have been; 
in fact, are as fine as a steel knitting needle; they 
are very tedious to make, and require an immense 
amount of material to do them properly ; four times 
the width of the skirt is required for the proper 
fulness. » 

Very high collars and close sleeves are still worn. 
All goods are trimmed with velvet; in fact, heavy 
and light goods are intermixed pon almost all the 
suits. 

Embroidered muslins, and machine worked, in 
écru and white, are very largely imported for over- 
dresses, and are exceedingly pretty; they are worn 
over a black, brown, violet, or green underskirt, and 
form a distingué costume for summer wear. Some 
of the écru ones, and really pretty ones with lace to 
trim with, come as low as $22 the pattern. The 
French embroidered cost from $10 upwards per yard. 

The most elegant fabric is velvet striped, or plaided 
grenadine for overdresses; it comes only in black, 
and is intended to be worn over velvet underskirts, 
a fashion which gained much popularity last sum- 
mer at watering-places. Storekeepers assure us that 
these goods will wear well, although such a differ- 
ence in the two textures; as yet it is too early to de- 
cide, time will have to show. 

The bonnets, although so much larger before being 
trimmed, do not show much difference after the trim- 
ming is arranged. The increase is principally in the 
flaring brim, which projects out far enough in front 
to cover a very full face trimming. Large roses and 
flowers are worn; in fact many of the small flowers 
are increased to gigantic proportions. A very large 
number of flowers are placed on one bonnet. Cream 
color is one of the most fashionable shades used, and 
as it is a real cream, it has all the appearance of a 
soiled white. Chip retains all the popularity pre- 
dicted for it earlier in the season ; some of the bon- 
nets have a border of a different color sewed around 
them. Plain black Brussels net bonnets are popular, 
or else very fine sprigged Chantilly net, with an edge 
of the same lace and ropes of fine jet beads. White 
roses without foliage are the most distingué trim- 
ming for these bonnets. A stylish black chip bon- 
net is trimmed with dove and sky-blue gros grain. 
The dove color forms an erect loop on the front, is 
folded in five tiny folds on the right side, faced with 
a blue fold, and droops in loops behind to support a 
bouquet made of a crimson rose, a blush, and tea- 





rose, some black pansies, a dandelion gone to seed, | 
and mignonette. A white chip has a puffed facing | 
| taken their place, and above the necklet a ribbon the 


of flesh-pink silk inside the brim, holding a brown 
bird. Around the crown outside is a wreath of 
twenty roses, some pink, others crimson, with leops 
and ends of pink ribbon. A black Brussels net bon- 


net has a scarf of creamy white damask ribbon under 
the brim, with ends hanging behind. Three white 
roses flecked with pink are clustered together on the 
left of the brim, and three dark red ones, also with- 
out foliage, are on the crown. Puffs of the lace are 
held by ftinely-twisted ropes of jet beads. 

The English round hat with projecting brim that 
protects the eyes, will be and is the favorite hat for 
general wear. The sides are not high, but are rolled 
closely against the crown. It is usually trimmed 
with facings of silk or velvet, many loops and folds 
of gros grain, and a few small ostrich tips falling 
over the crown. This hat is worn quite far forward, 
and is the reverse of the exaggerated fashion of wear- 
ing hats or bonnets so far back on the head, All 
such extremes should be avoided in the matter of 
dress by a true lady. 

We have been asked for some information in re- 
gard to evening dresses for young ladies. White 
tulle dresses are at the same time pretty, simple, and 
youthful looking, and for weddings or parties in the 
warm spring are very appropriate. They are usu- 
ally flounced at the back, and arranged in front ina 
series of bouillons divided by narrow bouillons of 
white or colored silk. A wreath of flowersis often 
thrown across the dress and fastened behind in a 
cluster, so as to take the place of a sash. The bodice 
is also trimmed with a light wreath or small cluster 
of flowers. The cuirass bodice of faille or satin is 
very much worn; it is generally made perfectly 
plain, but completed by a bertha of tulle, gauze, or 
lace. On the whole, the corsage is not cut as low as 
formerly ; the shape which left the shoulders almost 
covered, and was cut very low in front and at the 
back, has been exchanged for the corsage cut mode- 
rately low all around, which is infinitely more grace- 
ful and becoming. The other alterations to note 
are, that sleeves are not quite so short, waists much 
longer, and skirts longer also, especially at the back. 
Skirts are also made narrow, and very plain in front, 
with a full train at the back. None but quite young 
girls wear the dress only touching the ground at an 
evening party. The generality of full dress toilets 
have a train, while the front part of the skirt is 
trimmed en tablier, or with flounces put on spiral 
fashion. Again dresses.are made with plain front 
and back, and very elaborately trimmed robings. 
In fact, so many models are admitted by fashion. 
that ladies may choose for themselves according to 
their style of figure. Fashion, indeed, has an idea 
of her own how a figure should be. She wills it long 
and slender, and her votaries do what they can to 
come up to her standard. For this purpose the long 
corset is once more resorted to, and there is a great 

*revival of tight lacing among our belles. Doctors 
imagined they had achieved great things in this age 
of superior light, because ladies had left off the above- 
named long and tight-laced corset. But they were 
greatly mistaken. Fashion had for a time been on 
their side, that was all, and patronized a loose-fitting 
style of dress. Now she has changed her whim, and 
we are doomed to tight-fitting cuirass and stiff 
whaleboned, long-waisted bodice. All the supposed 
wisdom of the feminine community is melted away 
like snow; and old errors are taken up with fresh 
eagerness. So, then, the cuirass bodice reigns su- 
preme: it is the one unchanging point in modern 
dress which is full of variety in shapes and trimming. 

Fashion is very capricious at present in jewelry; 
large lockets are no longer to be seen in full evening 
dress. Diamond, pearl, and gold necklaces have 


color of the dress or trimming is tied in front witha 
small bow. The favorite ear-rings are large single 
pearls. FASHION. 
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Averill Chemical Paint 
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THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PFHoILADLIAELYUrIaA. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin $75 to $100, according to accommodations. 


Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all 


vints at lowest current-rates. 


Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 
Passenger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer 


carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


These steamers are pupoltes with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Beats.and Life-Preservers. 


Through tickets and t , 
For passage, rates of freight, and other in 
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WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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It is reliable. 
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BOSOM FORM, 
Standard Lotta Bustie. 





Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfeet, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and appropsiate appearance. Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- 
vious attempts have been 60 paren that this is really 
anew article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition. 

The BUSTL Ecut isa new size of the Lotta, whose 
principles have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 


Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 
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I want 1000 agents to canvass for the 
Complete Eterbalist. 


I will give such terms and furnish such advertising 
facilities that no man need make less than $200 per 
month and all expenses—no matter whether he ever 
canvassed before or not. A premium of a new dress 
given to lady canvassers. Address DR O. PHELPS 
BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
and full particulars will be sent by return mail. 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &¢., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 


$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford's Celebrated 
Automatic Family Knitting Machines. 

Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class 
GENERAL AGENTS. For Circular and full particu- 
lars. Address 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO., 
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OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. 


COST BUT LITTLE MORE THAN OTHER FLAVORING EXTRACTS... 
Families, Hotet Landlords, Confectioners, &c., seek them, and Thousands of Gross have been sold. 





WIDELY-ENOWN HOTELS. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS’ SUNDRIES, &c. 


The New United States Hotel. Saratoga Springs: | G.G. Cornwell & Sons, 1418 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


“ We can say that for strength and fine flavor they 
have no equal.”” September, 1874. 

Barnet House, Cincinnati, Ohio: “ Not excelled 
by any we ever used. 

The Arlington House, Washington, D. C., and 
Fort Wm. Henry Hotel, Lake George: “ Ex- 
cels all others. 

Massasoilt, Springfield, Mass.: “ Always to be de- 
pended upon. * 


se ee D.C.: “Give the best satisfaction.” 

s Sa er, Newport, R. L, dealer in Fine Gro- 
a ~ - “Fhe only American Extracts that give 
entire satisfaction.” 

The largest dealers in Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., say: “ They give entire satisfaction to a 
ao customers.” 

Bogle & Lyles, Wholesale Faney Groceries, 87 
and 89 Park Place, New York: * They give entire 
satisfaction to those who seek the best. 











Githens & Rexsamer, 4( and 42 Front St., Phila- 
Ocean House, eo RL: “In strength and delphia: “ Dealers that buy them once come again.” 
purity not excelled. H, L. Stiles & Co.. 53 Walnut Street, Cincinnati: 
Profile House, White Mourtains: “ We find them ln “We consider them superior to any in the market.” 

superior to any we have used.’ Reymer & Brothers, Confectioners and Whole- 
International Hotel, Niagara Falls: “The best sale Dealers, 126 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Penna.: 
for Hotels I have ever used.” | “ Strictly standard and uniform in quality.”’ 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH THEM. 
New York ig Bogie & Lyles, 87 & 89 Park Place; and sold by Wholesale Grocers and Druggists. 
©CO!}.TON’S Laboratory and Home Depot, Westfield, Mass. 
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Congress Hali,Saratoga Springs: “In their deli- ol 
cious purity not excelled.’ | 
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SQUARE & 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 


iP <i>. <a 
NILSSON. | Shall always recommend and praise your instruments. 
KELLOGG ‘Ri — years your Pianos have been my choice for Concerts and my own 
: 1ome. 
LUCCA. | Your instruments have an astonishing fullness and wealth of tone, and are 
extraordinary Pianos. 


PATTI. I have used the Pianos of every celebrated maker, but give yours the pre- 
ference over all. 


STRAUSS I have not yet seen a Piano which equals yours. 


Your instruments surpass my expectations. I rank you as the foremost 
MURSKA. manufacturer of the day. ; 


PRICES REASONABLE AND TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOM 


Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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